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PREPACE. 



Thz main object of this work is to further the general " 
adoption in chemical instruction of the Unitary System of 
notation, by furnishing the laboratory student with a manual 
of analysis in which this notation is adopted throughout. 
This Bystem, first proposed by Gerhardt some sixteen years 
ago, and consistently advocated by Laurent, Williamson, 
Brodie, and other eminent chemists, has been gradually but 
Burdy gaining ground : until, at the present time, the only 
-ObBtacle to its almost universal adoption in chemical schoolK 
js the want of books in which this system of notation is em- 
|)loyed. This want will be supplied in the theoretical and 
descriptive branches of the science by the forthcoming 
Handbook of Chemistry by Dr. Odiing: the present manual 
Is designed to supply the same want in the analytical branch. 
I may add that the work was undertaken with Dr. Odling's 
knowledge and concurrence: and, in order to ensure uni- 
Jbnnity between the two books on all essential points, the 
greater part of these sheets has been submitted to his inspec- 
tion. 

Independently, however, of the main object with which 
this work has been executed, I believe that there is room in 
English chemical literature for a test-book which aims at 
comprising the beat and latest methods of analysis within a 
moderate compass. In German chemical literature this place 

filled br^ e last edition of Dr. H. Will's A-ivltxl-wMj -mm 
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Chemischen Analyse; a work which, beyond any other with 
which I am acquainted, combines the qualities of completeness 
and compactness. Those who are familiar only with the first 
edition of this book which was published in England some 
twelve years ago, can form no idea of the comprehensiveness 
and eminent practical utility of the later edition. Convinced 
that it was impossible to select a better model for a manual 
of analysis, I lost no time in communicating my design to 
Dr. Will, and soliciting his consent to. its being carried out. 
This consent he at once granted: and I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging how fully his work is the foundation of mine. 
In fact, my first idea was simply to translate his book, merely 
making such alterations as were necessitated by the adoption 
of the new system of notation. But I found it advisable to 
make so many changes, both in the way of general arrange- 
ment, and of the introduction of fresh matter, that I aban- 
doned this design, and resolved to take his book rather as a 
basis than as a strict model. These changes have been made 
principally in the two first parts of the work : in the remain- 
ing parts Dr. Will's book has been more closely adhered to, 
although in these also a considerable amount of fresh matter 
has been introduced. The Analytical Tables, especially, are 
little more than translations of those which accompany Dr. 
Will's manual. The last table, however, which gives the 
behaviour with acids of the majority of silicates, is entirely 
new: it has been compiled with great care from the works of 
Eammelsberg, Naumann, Brooke and Miller, Dana, and 
other authorities on mineralogy, in the belief that it will be 
found of service to students engaged in silicate analysis. In 
short, my object has been to produce a book which, while it 
possesses all the advantages of that on which it is based, 
presents the additional one of incorporating the best methods 



of analysis which have been introduced since the appearance 
of Dr. Will's work. 

It would be out of place, in a purely practical manual, to 
enter into any explanation of the differences, or discussion of 
the respective claims, of the old system of notation and of 
that employed in this book. I shall coniine myself to a simple 
statement of the changes which have been rendered necessary' 
by the adoption of the new system. These consist mainly in] 
doubling the atomic weights of ten of the elementary bodies, 
oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, carbon, boron, 
mlicon, tantalum, titanium, and tin. A corresponding change 
in the formulas rtf all compounds in which any of these ten 
elements is combined with any of the remaining elementary 
bodies, follows as a necessary consequence; either the coeffi- 
aeat of the latter is doubled, or that of the former is halved. 
Thus water and nitric acid, which, under the old system, are 

■eased by the formulce HO and NO",HO, respectively, 
become, in the new system, H*0 and NO'H. Fiuther, the 
adoption of that view of the constitution of salts, which 

ids them as acids in which the hydrogen is wholly or 
.partially replaced by another metal, instead of that which 
Icepresents them as compounds of an anhydrous acid with ft 
tuetallic oxide, induces a change in the arrangement of thei-i 
Bjmbols by which these bodies are expressed. Thus, nii^ 
of »ilver is written NO'Ag, not NO',AgO. 

Ab this book is designed solely as a laboratory companion, 
and in no way aims at superseding the necessity of a teacher, 
1 have not introduced into it any of that detail which belongs 
properly to works intended for self-instmction, Descripti 
of apparatus, directions for the preparation of reagents, &c, 
bave been generally excluded : these are points on which 
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student will learn far more by a few days' practice in the 
laboratory than could be taught him by pages of written 
instruction. Besides, books already exist in whiph these and 
similar points are fully treated : and it has been my object 
throughout to keep the bulk of this volume within the 
narrowest possible limits. I have, however, thought it well 
to follow Dr. Will's example in not confining the work to 
qualitative analysis only. In the section which treats of 
quantitative analysis by weight, I have derived great assistance 
from Wohler's Handbook of Inorganic Analysis. In the 
almost total absence of any English work on that branch of 
analysis, I hope that the few pages devoted to the very 
important subject of Volumetric Analysis will be foimd espe- 
cially useful. 

With a view of directing the student's attention in the first 
instance only to those elements which there is a reasonable 
chance of his meeting with in the ordinary course of analysis, 
I have printed in small type the sections relating to those 
elements which are of comparatively rare occurrence. I should 
recommend the beginner to confine his attention exclusively 
to that portion of the book which is printed in large type. 
It is of no use for him to burden his memory with the reac- 
tions of the rarer elements, until he is at least tolerably 
familiar with those of the bodies which he is likely to meet 
with at the commencement of his analytical practice. 

In conclusion, I wish to record my acknowledgments to my 
friend Mr. Gr. C. Foster, of University College, to whose 
cooperation I have been indebted for most valuable assistance 
during the whole of the preparation of the book. 

F. T. CONINGTOK 

London : December, 1858. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

B object of Chemical Analysis is to ascertain the compoeition o 
any sabstaDce whatever. In doing this we may cither rest con-i 
tented with determining the elcmeDts of which it is composed. I 
without paying any attention to their seveml quantities : c 
may go further, and ascertain the exact proportion of each. 1 
jfilement which enters into its composition. Hence arises the dis- 
j&iction between Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Quali->J 
(ative analysis teaches us liow to ascertain the elements of a<V 
Sobstanca with regard to their quality only, and how to separate ^ 
^em ^om one another ; (luantitative analysis establishes the 
tuetbods of proceeding, by wliicti we determine the relations of 
weight or volume which these elements bear to one another. It is 
obriouB that, before we can proceed to estimate tlie quantities o 
^ach element contained in a compound, wo must know what ara j 

the elements that it contains; hence Qualitative must always. 1 

recede Quantitative analysis. 
The method of qualitative analysis consists in bringing thai 

Ribstance under examination into contact with other bodies of I 
I properties, and observing the phenomena which ensue. 

%ese phenomena consist in alterations, either in state of aggre« 1 

p ition, form, or colour, depending upon some chemical change..! 

Ul bodies, which we employ for this purpose, we call by t 
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general name of reagents: the ensuing phenomena we designate 
reactions. Acids, bases, salts, and simple bodies (elements), are 
alike used as reagents. 

By means of reagents the chemist puts questions to the sub- 
stance under examination, inquiring whether it contains this or 
that group of similar elements, or only this or that member of 
such groups. The answers to these questions are afforded by the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of the consequent reactions. If the 
question be put correctly, i,e, if all the conditions under which 
the reaction expected can be produced by the reagent employed 
be carefully observed, the answer is decisive as to the presence or 
absence of the element, or group of elements, sought ; if, on the 
other hand, these conditions, i. e, the properties and chemical 
relations of the bodies formed by the chemical changes which 
constitute the reaction, have been wholly or partially neglected, 
the answer, if not certainly erroneous, is at least doubtful. 

Reagents may be employed either in the wet way or in the dry 
way. In the wet way, the reagent in solution, i, e, in the liquid 
form, is brought into contact with the substance to be examined, 
which is also in the liquid form. In the dry way, the two bodies 
are brought together in the solid state, and subjected to a high 
temperature. Of the utmost importance in analysis by the latter 
method, is the knowledge of the use of the blow-pipe, and of the 
behaviour of bodies in the different flames which can be produced 
by this invaluable instrument. Whether he employ the wet or 
the dry way, the phenomena to be observed by the analyst are the 
same, consisting of indications either of oxidation, reduction, or 
double decomposition. 

Many reagents exhibit the same or a similar behaviour with 
a certain fixed number, i.e, with a group, of elements, and with all 
the compounds of these elements ; and can therefore be employed 
for the division of * the elements into groups. Such reagents are 
termed general reagents. Others serve for the further distinction 
of the several members of such groups ; their selection depends 
upon the knowledge of the special characteristic behaviour to such 
reagents of each single element, or of each of its several compounds. 
Such reagents are called special or characteristic reagents. Their 
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wraber is much greater than tlint of tho general reagents, their i 
lature being as various as that of the aubstanees which can come { 
pnder examtnatioD; their Eeleetion depends upon the solubility o 
Baolubility, colour, or other physical or chemical propertie 
be new compounds to which they give rise. They may fre- 
lently be employed reciprocally : thus, iodine is a characteristic , 
Attgent for starch, and reciprocally starch is a characteristic 
Mgent for iodine. 

Tlie analyst has not only to establish that this or that body is 
resent in a compound, but he has also to prove that no other 
ody ia present besides those that he has actually found. Hence 
I is evident that he must not treat the substance he is examini 
■ith any reagent indiscriminately. He must follow a certain | 
^ed order, a methodical system, in the application of reagents, 
'hich will be the same for aU. inorganic substances whatever, 
A their elements be what they may. This systematic method, 
4iich cannot be departed from or abbreviated without danger 
;cept in certain cases by the experienced chemist, consists, as i; 
st shown in Table IV., in the employment of general reagents 
r the successive elimination of groups of elementa possessing i 

imon chemical properties ; and finally, in the ro( 
ion of each member of such groups by the employment of J 
iRraeteristic reagents. If the object be not a complete and f 
Bcaral« analysis, but merely to establish the presence or obseneo ' 
some particular body, the characteristic reagent may in many 
lea be employed at once, without having previously had re- 
purse to general reagents. 
The foregoing remarks will enable the student to comprehend 
le system of arrangement which has been adopted in tliis work, 
'art I. contains a list of the most important reactions exhibited 
the non-metallic elements and their compounds, when brought 
contact, whether in the wet or dry way, with varioi 
iutfl, both general and characteriBtie. In this class of bodies 
far the greater number of acids are included. Part II. con- 
is a similar enumeration of the reactions of the metals and 
ieir compounds. In this class are comprised by far the larger 
Poportion of all known elements. They are divided into Oista.v^ J 
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groups, according to their behaviour with a small number of 
general reagents^ which have been selected by uniyersal experience 
as affording the most convenient and best defined classification. 
Part III., to which the Tables belong, furnishes a complete 
systematic course of inorganic analysis, by pointing out the order 
in which the reagents mentioned in the two first parts may be 
most advantageously applied for the detection and separation of 
any inorganic body whatever. To it are added a few general 
remarks and cautions, intended at once to facilitate the course of 
analysis, and to render its results reliable. Part IV. is devoted 
to quantitative analysis ; and Part V. to the best methods for the 
detection of the poisons of most frequent occurrence in judicial 
investigations. 



REACTIONS OF THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR ] 
MOST IMPORTANT COMPOUNDS. 

This cl*sa of bodies comprises by far tte greater nurober of 
those substances which possess an acid reaction*, and which are 
therefore designated by the generic name of Acids. In this part, 
tlierefore, will be found tlie reactions by wliich the great majority 
of acids are distinguished. But, as there are some compounds of 
the non-metallic elements which are not acids, so there are some 
scida which contain metallic elements. Since, however, the 
characteristic reactions of these metallic acids depend upon the 
presence of the metallic clement, they will naturally be treated of 
in Part II., which is devoted to metals and their compounds.f I 

The eeneral reagent by whirli the preseneo of any acid is detected, is iatii' 

of litmns, the blue coIqut of which is instantaneooBly changed to red oa 

.tiot wilh an aeid. It is this property of reddening litmnB which is signified 

when a sabatance is said to have an acid reaction. Conversely, a. body which 

issesses the property of reetoriog tlie blue colour of reddened litmus, is said 

have on alkaline reaetiuu. Another general test foe Bach acids as are solable 

water, is their behaviour wilh carhouaies, wiih which they cause offervcsconco, 

owing tu the formation and deeomposition of carbonic acid. 

t As the sense in which we employ the term acid a somewhat different from 
that which is prevalent in most works on chuinisiry, it may ho well to dwell 
briefly on the signification that we attach to it. We adopt the definition given 
t? Gerhardt (IntrodnecioQ 1 1'Etudc de la Chimie, p. 103) ; an arid it a salt 
tehaie bate mmiisti enlircly of hydrogai. Thus, nitric acid, NO"!!, is nitrate of 
iliydrogen, joat as NO'Ag is nitrate of silver. In our view, tiierefore, the pre- 
•ence of basic hydrogen — i. t. of hydrogen which con be replaced by any other 
' — is essentia! to the idea of an acid. Hence wc hold that these bodies, 
<«bich are comnioDl; called ankydroat acids, are not acids at all ; and. in fact 
ilhey do not exhibit scid reactions. We propose to designate these bodies by 
nme aakydridts (fig. sulpboric anhydride, SO" ( carbonic nahvdridij, 
CO'. &c.). 

The nombec of atoms of basic hydrogen rarics ia difforotit acid&, otuL q&.<J^ 
a 3 
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In this and the following Part, the letter (c) is attached to those 
reactions which are most characteristic, and on which the student 
should especially rely. The reactions not so marked may usefully 
be employed as confirmatory tests. 

1. Oxygen. O. Atomic weight, 16. 

A constituent of atmospheric air, of water, and of the majority 
of chemical compounds. A permanent gas, destitute of colour or 
smell. It is most easily recognised by its property of rekindling 
a glowing match that is introduced into it. (c) With nitric oxide 
it forms red fumes, (c) When mixed with twice its volume of 
hydrogen and ignited, combination takes place with explosion, 
and water is formed, no gaseous residue being left. It is but very 
slightly soluble in water. It is readily absorbed by the following 
reagents: (c) phosphorus; metallic copper, when heated to 
redness, or moistened with dilute sulphuric acid; a solution of 
subchloride of copper in ammonia ; (g) a solution of pyrogalUc 
acid in caustic potash, with which it gives a dark brown colour; 



variation is founded the distinction between monobasic and polyhasic acids. A 
monobasic acid contains only 1 atom of basic hydrogen : in forming other 
metallic salts, therefore, it must always exchange the whole of its hydrogen for 
another metal, and so can only form normal salts ; e. g, nitric acid, NOH ; nor- 
mal nitratCj NCK. A bibasic acid contains 2 atoms of basic hydrogen, one or 
both of which can be replaced by another metal. Besides the normal salt, 
therefore, in which both atoms of basic hydrogen are replaced by a metal, it can 
form one acid salt, in which only 1 atom is so replaced ; e. g. sulphuric acid, 
SO*H* ; normal sulphate, SO^K^ ; acid sulphate, SO^KH. A tribasic acid con- 
tains 3 atoms of basic hydrogen, each of which can be separately replaced by 
another metal ; and hence it can form, besides its normal salt, two acid salts, 
according as 1 or 2 of its atoms of basic hydrogen are so replaced ; e. g. phos- 
phoric acid, PO*H' ; normal phosphate, PO*K* ; monacid phosphate, PO*K'H ; 
biacid phosphate, PO*Km 

The term neutral salt is commonly applied to denote those salts in which the 
basic hydrogen of the acid is completely replaced by another metal, the name 
being founded on the presumption that such salts are without action on litmus. 
Since, however, this is far from being universally the case, it is better to desig- 
nate such salts by the term normal salts. 

In writing the formulae of acids, we shali generally place the basic atom or 
atoms at the end of the formula. In this manner the basicity of an acid is ren- 
dered evident at a glance. 



by pTotohydratc of iron, suspended in Rn alkaline liquid; by 
alkaline sulphides; and less rapidly by agitation with finely 
divided and moistened metallic lead. These and aimibif reagents 
for the absorption of gases, are principally employed iii EudtO' 
metry. J 

2. IffUrosen. N. Atomic weight, 14. I 

A constituent of the atmosphere. A permanent colourless gas, 
in which burning bodies are immediately extinguished. It is 
absorbed readily by boron, silicon, and titanium at high tempe- 
ratures, the nitrides of these metals being formed. In order 
to detect nitrogen in any organic compound, the substance is 
dried and heated with caustic potash, when, if nitrogen be 
preeent, ammonia is evolved, and may be i-ecognised by its 

. smell, and by its forming white clouds on contact with a glass 
rod moistened with hydrochloric acid ; or the substance is heated 
in a test-tube with a fragment of potassium, then dissolved in 
water, and tested for cyanogen with a proto- and sesqui-sult of 
iron and hydrochloric acid, or with sulphide of ammonium and 
sesqiiiobloride of iron. {See Cyanogen, p. 41.) 

Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen, a. Nitric Acid, NO^H. — 
Pure aitric acid is a colourless corrosive volatile liquid ; when 
it contains nitrous acid, it is of a deep yellow colour. It readily 
parts with half its oxygen, generally giving off nitric oxide, NO, 
.which forms red fumes on contact with tlje air. It is a powerful 
oxidising agent, attacking all metals' except platinum, iridium, 
rhodium, and gold ; converting most lower metallic oxides into 
higher OKides ; and oxidising all eulphidcs (except sulphide of 
mercury) into the corresponding sulphates, generally with sepa- 
ratioa of sulphur, which by prolonged digestion is converted into 

'sulphuric acid. It forms soluble salts with all metals : hence it 
-precipitates no metal, nor is there any reagent by which it can 
be precipitated. Tin, antimony, tungsten, and tellurium are the 
.only metals which, when treated witli nitric acid, form oxides in- 
soluble iti the acid ; the sulphate of lead, which is formed by 
Lting sulphide of lend with nitric acid, is similarly insoluble. 
Most nitrates arc less soluble in nitric acid than in water. Ia>J 
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soluble basic nitrates are readily soluble in dilute sulphuric at 
other mineral acids. 

Nitric «acid and other nitrates are decomposed when heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, or other chlorides, chlorine 
being evolved ; this mixture {aqua-regia) readily dissolves gold- 
leaf, and decolorises solution of indigo, (c) When a solution of a 
nitrate is mixed with al)out its own volume of pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the mixture allowed to cool, and a few drops of a 
concentrated solution of protosulphate of iron gently poured 
upon it, a ring is formed at the point of contact of the two liquids 
of a violet, amethyst, red, or dark brown colour, according to the 
quantity of nitrate present. The coloration is increased by the 
careful agitation of the mixture, and disappears on the application 
of heat. In the absence of chlorine compounds the smallest trace 
of a nitrate may be detected by thi? test. Very dilute solutions, 
(as mineral-water, rain-water, or water issuing from the soil,) 
require concentration before applying this reaction. When a 
solution of a nitrate is heated with sulphuric acid and a drop of 
solution of indigo, the blue colour of the indigo is changed to 
yellow : this reaction is rendered more delicate by the addition 
of a little chloride of sodium. When a dry and pure nitrate is 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, colourless vapours of 
nitric acid are evolved, which form white clouds on contact 
with ammonia, and do not precipitate a silver solution, (c) If 
metallic copper or protosulphate of iron be added to the mixture, 
red nitrous fumes are evolved, and, if a chlorine compound be pre- 
sent, free chlorine also. If the quantity of nitrate present be very 
minute, the nitrous fumes may not be visible to the eye, but they 
may be detected by leading the gas evolved into a solution of 
starch and iodide of potassium, when, if the least trace of nitrous 
fumes be present, the characteristic purple colour of iodide of 
starch will be produced. The same reaction is effected in the 
dry way by fusing a nitrate with acid sulphate of potassium. 
All nitrates, when fused with potash and any non-nitrogenised 
organic body, as sugar, evolve ammonia. When heated with 
an excess of protochloride of iron and hydrochloric acid, all 
nitrates give off nitric oxide, which, when mixed with sul- 



phiirette'! hydrogen, anil led (in an atmosphere of hytlrogen) 
over heated aoda-lime, is entirely conyerted into ammonia. The 
ammonia ts easily estimated by leading it into a. standard solu' 
tion of flulphuric acid. This is often a convenient method for 
the estimation of nitric acid. 

Al l nitrates are decomposed at a high temperature ; nitrate of 
Rmmonium entirely intonitrous oxide andwater{NO^NH*=N*0 + 
SH'^O). The decomposition by hem of all other nitrates varies 
vith the nature of the base, but generally they are all decomposed 
into oxygen and some lower oxide of nitrogen. When heated with 
charcoal, or especially ■rfith cyanide of potassium, sulphur, or phos- 
phorus, nitrates explode violently. 

Estimation of Nitric Acid. — This is usually efieoted by saturating 
theaeid with excess of carbonate of barium, heating the misturein 
order to decompose any acid carbonate, filtering off and thoroughly 
irashing the excess of carbonate, and precipitating by sulphuric 
acid the barium contained as nitrate in the filtrate. This process 
can only be applied directly when the nitric acid is free, and no 
other acid is present. In the analysis of a nitrate, the nitric acid 
is liberated by distillation with sulphuric acid ; the distillate is 
' treated as above. The same distillation separates nitric acid from 
any non-volatile acids that may be present ; if other volatile acids 
are present they must be removed before distilling. 

Nitric acid may also be estimated volumetric ally (see Part IV,) 
by means of a standard solution of chloride of tin in hydrochloric 
acid. A known volume of the tin-solution, more than can be com- 
pletely converted into perchloride by the nitric acid employed, is 
boated, together with the nitric acid (or nitrate) in a scaled tube, 
to about 150° for ten minutes. The contents of the tube are then, 
transferred to a beaker, a little iodide of potassium and starch 
(added, and the remaining chloride of tin estimated by a standard 
(olution of bichromate of potassium. Each atom of nitric acid 
'Converts 4 atoms chloride of tin into perchloride (N0'H+4SuCl' 
+8ClH=4RnCl* + NIP + 3IPO),— Pugh. 

b. /VrfKTirfe of Nitrogen (hyponitric acid), NO'. Nitrous An- 
J^dride, N'O*. — Tellowitth or red dish -brown gases, formed by the 
'contact of nitric oxide with oxygen, and by the decompositiou b^ J 
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heat of most nitrates. On contact with water they are deco- 
lorised and decomposed ; NO^ into nitric and nitrous acids 
(2N02 + H20=NO»H + N02H); and N^O^ into nitric acid and 
nitric oxide (3NK)3 -r H20=2N03H + 4N0). At a very low tem- 
perature they are condensed, the former to a brown, the latter to 
a bluish-green liquid. Both are constituents of the red fuming 
nitric acid. 

c. Nitrous Acid, NO^H. — ^Formed, as we have seen, by the 
decomposition of NO^ in contact with water. It can never 
be obtained free from nitric acid, for its solution is always partially 
decomposed into nitric acid and nitric oxide (3N02H=NO3H+ 
2N0 4- H^O). All nitrites are soluble in water. 

Aqueous solutions of alkaline nitrites are decomposed by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, sulphides of the alkaline metals being formed ; 
in acid solutions the decomposition is accompanied by a separation 
of sulphur. When treated with dilute sulphuric or nitric acid, 
nitrites give off red fumes ; on the addition of the same acids, 
they decolorise permanganate of potassium, and gradually change 
the colour of bichromate of potassium to a greenish blue, (c) 
Free nitrous acid at once produces a purple colour with starch and 
iodide of potassium. Since pure nitric acid exhibits none of these 
reactions, they serve to detect nitrous in presence of nitric acid, 
(c) All nitrites give a dark-brown colour with protosalts of iron, 
without the addition of acid. Pure nitrates do not exhibit this 
reaction ; for the employment of this test for the detection 
of nitric acid (p. 8) depends upon the partial reduction of the 
nitric to nitrous acid. Nitrites reduce terehloride of gold and 
subsalts of mercury, giving with the former a brown precipitate 
of metallic gold, with the latter a grey precipitate of metallic 
mercury. Alkaline nitrites give a yellow precipitate with proto- 
salts of cobalt, which forms slowly (p. 145). An aqueous solution 
of nitrite of ammonium, or of any nitrite on addition of chloride 
of ammonium, is decomposed by heat into nitrogen and water, 
(N02NH4=N2-|-2H20). (c) Urea is decomposed by nitrous 
(not by nitric) acid, with evolution of carbonic anhydride and 
nitrogen (CH4N20+2N02H=C02+N*+3H20). Many nitro- 
genised organic compounds, e. g, protein, give a deep red colour 
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when heated with a solution of mercury in nitric acid, containing 
some nitrite, (c) Both nitric and nitrous acids impai't a deep 
yellow colour to all nitrogeaised organic compounds ; e. g. the- 
human skin, feathers, &c. 

d. jV'ririe Oxide, NO. — A colourless gas, which, on contact 
with oxygen forms red fumes of NO' and N"0^. (c) It is 
readily and completely absorbed by a solution of a protosall of 
iron, giving a red or dark brown colour, and by concentrated 
nilwic acid, giving a blue, green, or yellow colour. These re- 
actions distinguish it from all known gases. Tiie dark brown 
compoundwhich it forms with protosalta of iron contains 4 atoms 
of the iron salt to 2 atoms of nitric oxide : it is on the formation 
of this body that the best test for the detection of nitric acid 
depends (p. 8). On contact with red-bot metallic copper, nitric 
oxide, like all other oxides of nitrogen, gives up its oxygen, free. 
nitrogen being evolved. 

Nitrous Oxide (laughing gas), N*0. — A colourless ga^ 
which is not coloured by contact with oxygen. It is somewhat 
Boluble in water. Like oxygen, it rekindles a glowing match, 
but it is readily distinguished from oxygen by its remaining 
'tiolourless on contact with nitric oxide. Heated potassium 
deprives both nitrous and nitric oxido of all their oxygen ; in the 
former case the original volume of the gas remains unaltered, in 
the latter it is diminished one half. 

3. Carlton. C. Atomic weight, 12. 

One of the most widely spread of the elements. In the uncom- 
bined state it is found native in two modifications, differing most 
Videly in their physical properties : the crystalline, as the diamond; 
Wid the amorphous, as grapliite or blacklead, and anthracite, 
^morpltous carbon is always black. Only the amorphous modifi- 
cation can be prepared artificially; e.g. soot, charcoal, &c. In 
ieombination with other elements carbon is of the most frequent 
occurrence in nature. It is a constituent of all organic bodies, 
without exception; as carbonic anhydride, it occi 
•phere ; as carbonic acid, in nil springs and mineral waters ; and, 
laiiy minerals, in combioation with calcium, 
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slum, iron, and other metals. The characteristic properties of 
carbon are, its insolubility in acids or alkalis, its absolute resist- 
ance to the action of heat in a closed vessel, and its combustion to 
carbonic anhydride when heated in contact with oxygen. When 
fused with saltpetre, its combustion takes place with a violent 
explosion. Every carbon compound, when heated to redness 
with oxide of copper or chromate of lead, gives off carbonic anhy- 
dride, which may be recognised by means of lime-water or acetate 
of lead, and is completely, absorbed by caustic potash. • 

Oxides and Acids op Carbon, a. Carbonic AnhydridCy CO*.— 
A colourless condensible* gas, having a slightly pungent smell; 
considerably heavier than atmospheric air. It is somewhat soluble 
in water; the solution reddens litmus-paper, but not permanently; 
it gives off most of the dissolved anhydride on standing for a time, 
and the whole on the application of heat. 

b. Carbonic Acid, CO^H^. — An aqueous solution of carbonic 
acid, gives with Ume- or baryta-watery a white precipitate, 
soluble in excess of carbonic acid. These are the reactions gene- 
rally employed for the detection of carbonic acid in mineral waters. 
Acetate of lead gives a white precipitate in very dilute solutions 
of carbonic acid. Carbonic acid is readily absorbed by caustic, 
potash, whether in the solid state or in solution. The only normal 
carbonates that are soluble in water are those of the alkaline metals: 
their solution has an alkaline reaction, and gives precipitates with 
the salts of all other metals. Some normal carbonates (those of 
the metals of the alkaline earths, magnesium, iron, and manganese) 
are soluble in free carbonic acid, being converted into acid car- 
bonates: on heating the solutions, a precipitate of a normal or 
basic salt is formed. With solutions of normal carbonates, salts of 
calcium^ barium, magnesium, lead, and silver give a white, chlo- 
ride of mercury, a brick-red, precipitate, even in very dilute solu- 
tions : all these precipitates are readily soluble in nitric, or acetic 
acid. The normal carbonates of barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium are all more or less soluble in chloride of ammonium, 
especially on heating: carbonate of magnesium is not reprecipitated 

* A gas is said to be condensible when it can be liquefied by pressure and 
cold. Gases which cannot be so liquefied are called permanent. 



from this BolutJon by free ammonia. A solution of an acid car- 
bonate gives no precipitate with sulphate of magnemim: with 
chloride of mercury, a. gradual white precipitate. A very dilute 
solution of a ca/cium-salt is not precipitated by an alkaline acid 
carbonate. Salts of aluminium and sesquisalts of Iron are preci- 
pitated by acid carbonate of sodium. 

Solid carbonatefq, as well as tbeir solutions, when not too 
dilute, are easily recognised by their being decomposed with effer- 
vescence by strong acids, (c) The gas evolved is almost destitute 
of smell, and gives a white precipitate when led into lime-water or 
acetate of lead. Other salts, as sulphitos and sulphides, are simi- 
larly decomposed with effervescence by acids; butthegasesevolved 
in these cases have a peculiar and characteristic sraell. Cjanates 
also evolve carbonic anhydride when treated witli acids ; but the 
gas in this case is always accompanied by the penetrating smell of 
cyanic acid, and the residue contains an ammonium- salt. Some 
native carbonates (e. g. spathic iron-ore and dolomite) are not thus 
composed by acids without the application of heat. 
The normal carbonates of potassium and sodium are not decom- 
posed by the strongest heat. The carbonates of barium and 
strontium require the strongest white heat for their decomposition, 
and the carbonate of calcium a strong red heat. These carbonates 
are decomposed at a much lower temporatura if any free carbon 
or organic matter bo present, carbonic oxide being formed. All 
other carbonates are easily decomposed by heat, carbonic anhy- 
dride being evolved, and metallic oxides left. 

Estimation of Carbonie Acid. — Carbonic acid is estimated in 
BoUd carbonates, by the loss of weight which they undergo when 
decomposed by a not toodiiuto acid, in an apparatus which admits 
of accurate weighing, and ensures the perfect drying of the 
carbonic anhydride evolved (p. 233). The carbonic acid dissolved 
in mineral waters is estimated by precipitating it by a mixture 
of chloride of calcium and ammonia, and weighing the resulting 
carbonate; or volume trically by means of solution of litmus, and 
a standard solution of an alkali. From a gaseous mixture of 
carbonic anhydride with sulphurous anhydride and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the two latter may be entirely removed by means aC 
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peroxide of lead, peroxide of manganese, or oxide of mercury; 
these substances may be taken up moist on the end of a glass rod 
or a platinum wire, dried, and introduced into the gaseous mix- 
ture. Or the sulphurous anhydride may be removed by a con- 
centrated solution of bichromate of potassium mixed with sulphuric 
acid; and the sulphuretted hydrogen by sulphate of copper. 
Carbonic anhydride is easily separated from most remaining 
gases by means of caustic potash, by which it is completely 
absorbed. 

c. Carbonic Oxide, CO. — Formed by the imperfect oxidation 
of carbon, or the deoxidation of carbonic anhydride. A colourless 
gas, burning with a blue flame. It is absorbed by fused potassium^ 
by a solution of suhchloride of copper in ammonia, or by sitb- 
sulphite of copper, 2 volumes of carbonic oxide exploded with 
1 volume of oxygen, form 2 volumes of carbonic anhydride. 

Hydrides of Carbon. HrDROCARBONS. — These compounds, 
which are very numerous, properly belong to organic chemistry. 
There are, however, two of them which are frequently met with in 
gaseous mixtures, with the properties of which the student must 
early be acquainted, for which reason they are mentioned here. 

a. Olejiant Gas, C^H*. — A colourless gas, which burns with 
a very brilliant flame. It is entirely absorbed by fuming sul- 
phuric acid. When mixed with an equal volume of chlorine, 
combination takes place, even in the dark, an oily liquid being 
formed, C^H^CP. 

b. Marsh Gas (light carburetted hydrogen), CH'*. — A colour- 
less gas, burning with a feeble blue flame. It is not absorbed by 
fuming sulphuric acid. In presence of water it does not combine 
with chlorine in the dark ; but the access of light determines the 
combination, carbonic anhydride being formed. 1 volume of 
marsh gas exploded with 2 volumes of oxygen forms water, and 
1 volume carbonic anhydride. 

Of the vast number of acids containing carbon, which are 
included under the general name of organic acids, only a few are 
of sufficient importance as reagents, to call for mention in a work 
on analysis. They would naturally come under this section, but 
as it is well that the student should first become familiar with 



nincral adds, the reactions of the more important 1 
Brganic adds will not bo treated of till the close of this part. 

4. Salphar. S. Atomic weight, 32. 
Sulphur is founj in nature both free and combined: in 
former state it is commonly a volcanic product, and is frequently 
crystalline j in the latter, it occurs as hydrosulphui-ic acid in 
mineral waters; in combination with metals, as metallic sulphides 
(pyrites, galena, cinnabar, &c.); and combined with metals and 
oxygen, as metallic sulphates. 

Acids akd Oxtdes op StTLpntiR. a. HydrosulphuriB Add 
(sulphuretted hydrogen), SH", Metallic Sulphides. — Ilydroaul- . 
phuric aeid is a colourless condensible gas, possessing a charac-. 
terislic smell, resembling that of rotten eggs ; it burns with a, 
blue flame. Cold water absorbs about three times its volume of 
the gas, the solution (sulphuretted hydrogen water) is gradually 
decwiposed by contact with the air, losing its smell and depositing 
sulphur (SH:^+0=0H*+S). Both the gas and the solution 
redden litmus feebly. With most metallic oxidcB, hydro sulphuric 
acid (both in the wet and dry way) forms water and metallic 
sulphides : the latter have very frequently a charactoriftie colour 
(SHa+OM'=SM2+OH2). 

The compounds of sulphur with the alkaline and alkaline- 

ear-Uiy metals, are soluble in water ; those with the heavy metals 

are insoluble. Some few sulphides pnrt with their sulphur when | 

heated in a closed vessel (sulphides of gold and platinum): i 

higher sulphides (bisulphide of iron, pentasulphide of antimony) ( 

pftrtwilli a portion of their sulphur. All sulphides, when heated | 

. in the air, give off sulphurous anhydride; the residue in some i 

letal (silver) ; in others, a metallic oxide (tin, anti- | 

Itimony, bismuth, molybdenum); in others, a metallic sulphate d 

■{the alkaline and alkaline -earthy metals, copper, lead, &C.). J 

■Some metallic sulphides are soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid I 

with evolution of hydrosulphuric acid (sulphides of the alkaline 1 

Uid alkaline-earthy metal^i, iron, manganese, zinc, uranium) j ] 

bthers require concentrated hydrochloric acid for their solution j 

Rgulphides of nickel, cobalt, antimony, lead); others are insoluble \ 
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even In concentrated hydrochloric acid (sulphides of arsenic, 
copper, mercury, gold, platinum, &c.). All sulphides (except 
sulphide of mercury) are decomposed by digestion with con- 
centrated nitric acid, aqua-regia, or hydrochloric acid and chlorate 
of potassium, with formation of sulphuric acid, and a metallic 
oxide or chloride, and, in case the acid be not sufficiently con- 
centrated or the digestion not continued long enough, separation 
of sulphur. Sulphide of mercury is not decomposed by pure 
nitric acid, but readily by aqua-regia ; sulphide of lead is con- 
verted by nitric acid into sulphate of lead, sulphide of tin into 
binoxide of tin, sulphide of antimony into antimonic oxide or 
anhydride ( see p. 7, Nitric Acid). When heated in a current 
of chlorine, all sulphides are converted into metallic chlorides 
and chloride of sulphur. 

The sulphides soluble in water are distinguished into proto- 
or mono-sulphides (K2S, (NH4)»S, Ba^S), hydrosulphates (KHS, 
NH^HS,) and polysulphides (K»S^ (NH*)»S5). The aqugous 
solution of the two £lr$t is colourless, and when treated with acids 
gives off hydrosulphuric acid without any separation of sulphur; 
that of the last is yellow, or yellowish-brown, and when treated 
with acids gives off hydrosulphuric acid, and deposits sulphur. 
With protosulphate of manganese, soluble monosulphides give a 
precipitate of sulphide of manganese, without evolution of hydro- 
sulphuric acid; hydrosulphates with the same reagent evolve 
hydrosulphuric acid (SO^Mn^ + 2SKH = SO*K» + SMn^ + SH^). 
All soluble sulphides (and some of them which are insoluble) 
rapidly absorb oxygen from the air, and are decomposed. The 
decomposition goes through several stages; a polysulphide is first 
formed, then a hyposulphite, and finally, in most cases, a sulphite 
and a sulphate. 

(c) The presence of hydrosulphuric acid, or of a soluble sul- 
phide, is at once detected, either in a neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solution, by the black precipitate of sulphide of lead which it 
gives with any /^aJ-salt : if the smallest trace of hydrosulphuric 
acid be present in a gaseous mixture, a piece of paper moistened 
with acetate of lead, and exposed to the gas, is covered with a 
black or dark-brown shining film of sulphide of lead. Hydro- 



Bulphuric acid is entirely absorbed by a solution of potash otM 

(c) NUroprusside of Sodium produoea no cliange of colour 
Bulphuretted hydrogen water, or in any acid solution containini 
.faydrosulpliuric acid: but if the smallest trace of a. soluble sulphi 
be present, this reagent gives, even in presence of free hydrosut"" 
phuric acid, a magnilicent purple colour, which disappears afterj 

time. This ia the best test for determining whether 
tion contains a soluble aulpliide, as well as free hydrosulphurio: 
■acid. The coloration ia not immediately destroyed oven by verj 
^eat dilution. 

Eititnation of Ilydrosuipkurie Acid. — An alcoholic soliitioa of 
, iodiDe, or better, an aqueous solution of iodine in iodide of po- 
im, immediately decomposes hydrosulphuric acid with for- 
mation of hydriodic acid and sulphur, which latter causes a 
tnilkiness In the solution (P + SH' = 2 IH + S). If an iodine 
solution of liHOWQ strength be employed, and a little starch added 
to the solution under examination, tlie appearance of a blue colour 
'indicates with certainty the exact point at which all the hydro- 
-mlpburic acid is decomposed: and the amount of that acid pre- 
sent may be calculated from the quantity of iodine solution used. 
Soluble sulphides behave with iodine exactly like hydrosulpli 
'Scid. If the solution be alkaline, it must be neutralised with. 
,4cetic acid before adding the iodine solution. Hydrosulphi 
Koid ia also decomposed fay chlorine, bromine, tiilphurous, hypO'', 
^bkfroua, nitrous, iodic, and chromic acids, and tesqulsalts of iron^ 
tolphur being separated, and generally a sulphate formed. 

The general method of estimating the sulphur in metalli 
jihiiles ia to oxidise it completely by digestion with aqua-i-egia, oti 
'#Bming nitric acid, and to precipitate the sulphuric acid formed 
ibf chloride of barium (p. 211). 

JBiovtpipe reactions {see p. 24). 

b. Sulphuria Anhydiide, SO*. — A white crystalline feathery 
BOlid, resembling asbestos in appearance; giving off wliite sutfo- 
^■Cftting fumes on contact with the air. It is very readily soluhls 
in water with great evolution of heat Combined with one atom 
if water it forms 
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c. Sulphuric Add, SO*fl*. — An oily colourless heavy liquid, 
powerfully corrosive, boiling at 327°. It is soluble in water in 
all proportions: the combination is attended with great heat. It 
is so hygroscopic {i, e. has so strong a tendency to take up water) 
that it is employed to dry substances which will not bear an 
elevation of temperature. It is the most powerful acid with 
which we are acquainted, and in the wet way .will displace all 
other acids from their salts. It is bibasic; and therefore forms 
acid as well as normal salts (p. 6). 

All normal and acid sulphates (with the few following excep- 
tions) are soluble in water: basic sulphates are insoluble in water, 
soluble in dilute acids. Sulphate of barium is entirely insoluble 
in water or dilute acids: sulphate of calcium is difficultly soluble 
in water (in 500 parts); sulphate of strontium still less soluble 
(in 9000 parts); and sulphate of lead still less (in 22,000 parts), 
(c) The best reagent for the detection and estimation of sul- 
phuric acid in solutions is chloride, or nitrate of barium^ either of 
which gives a white, finely divided precipitate of sulphate of 
barium (SO-^Ba^), which is very slightly soluble in concentrated 
nitric or hydrochloric acids. The solution of the sulphate should 
first be acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Care must be taken 
not to have too much free nitric or hydrochloric acid present; 
for, as chloride and nitrate of barium are much less soluble in 
strong acids than they are in water, their addition to a strongly 
acid solution might cause a precipitate, even if no sulphuric 
acid were present. When, therefore, either of these reagents 
causes a precipitate, excess of water should be added, which wiH 
at once dissolve any chloride or nitrate of barium that may be 
precipitated, but will not dissolve the sulphate. If the amount 
of sulphate present be very minute, the solution (especially if it 
contains nitric acid) should be allowed to stand some time after 
the addition of the barium-salt. If sulphate of barium be preci- 
pitated from a solution containing a nitrate, it generally carries 
down with it some nitrate of barium, which cannot be entirely 
removed by washing with water. In such cases, therefore, in 
quantitative analysis, the precipitate must be ignited (in order 
to decompose the nitrate), moistened with hydrochloric acid, and 
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washed till it is quite free from chloride of barium. Freshly B 
precipitiited auiphato of barium is yerj apt to pass through the 
filter: thie may generally be obviated by lieatiug the solutioB 
with the precipitate some time before filtering. This reactioaJ 
distinguishes sulphuric acid from all other acids, except seleniw 
,nnd fluosilicic acids, which also form barium-salts insoluble i 
water and dilute acida. Sulphate of barium is however easiljd 
diatinguiBhed from aelenate aud fluosilicate by the following 
reactions. Selenate of barium is decomposed when heated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, chlorine being evolved and se- 
lenouH acid formed; also by ignition in a current of hydrogen, 
^enide of barium being formed, which is readily soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Fluosilicate of barium, when heated with 
strong sulphuric acid, evolves hydrofluoric acid, which is readily 
recognised by its corrosive action on glass. Sulphate of barium 
ia not affected by any of these reagents. 

Sulphates are mostly insoluble in alcohol : the addition of 
alcohol ensures the complete precipitation of calcium-, strontium-, 
ftud lead-salts by sulphuric acid. Sulphate of lead ia less soluble 
in water containing sulphuric acid, than in pure water, requiring 
36,500 parts of the former. The sulphates of the alkaline and 
alkaline-earthy metals and lead, are not decomposed by heat: 
all other sulphates are decomposed by heat, giving off sulphuric 
anhydride, or sulphurous anhydride and osygen, according to 
the nature of the metal. All sulphates are decomposed when 
heated with charcoal ; the sulphates of the alkaline aud nlkaline- 
earthy metals (and lead) being reduced to sulphides, and the * 
other sulphates evolving sulphurous anhydride. Those sulphates 
which are insoluble in water and acids are entirely decomposed 
by fusion with an alkaline carbonate, (SO* I5a' + CO* Na» = SO* 
Ma» + CO* Ba"). The fused mass should be treated with hot 
water (not with acids), filtered, aud the filtrate saturated with 
hydrochloric acid, when the addition of chloride of barium will 
show the presence of sulphuric acid. The sulphates of strontium 
and calcium are entirely dccoraposod by carbonate of ammonium 
in the cold: sulphate of barium is not attacked by it. 
Blowpipe reactions {see p. 24). 
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d. Sulphurous Anhydridey SO*. — The only product of the 
combustion of sulphur in the air. It is also formed by the igni- 
tion of metallic sulphides, by the deoxidation of sulphuric acid by 
charcoal, organic compounds, and several metals, &c. It is at the 
ordinary temperature a colourless gas, with a characteristic smell, 
which is familiar to every one as that caused by burning sulphnr. 
It is readily soluble in water, forming 

e. Sulphurous Acid, S0*H2 (bi basic). — Its solution is very 
unstable, giving off sulphurous anhydride even at the common 
temperature. 

The only normal sulphites that are soluble in water, are those 
of the alkaline metals: those which are insoluble in water are 
readily soluble in sulphurous or hydrochloric acids. Solutions of 
sulphites when exposed to the air absorb oxygen, and are con- 
verted into sulphates. When heated with concentrated nitric 
acid, or treated with chlorine, hypochlorous acid, or iodine, they 
are immediately converted into sulphates without separation of 
sulphur. All sulphites, whether solid or in solution, when treated 
with a strong acid (sulphuric acid is best), evolve sulphurous 
anhydride, which is easily recognised by its smell: in the case of 
a solid sulphite, or a concentrated solution, the gas escapes with 
effervescence. In this reaction there is no separation of sulphur. 
(c) Chloride of barium gives with sulphites a white finely 
divided precipitate of sulphite of barium, insoluble in water, 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid: on the addition to this solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of sodium, chlorate of potassium, chlorine- 
water, or iodine, sulphate of barium is at once precipitated. This 
reaction distinguishes sulphurous from carbonic aeid. Acetate of 
lead gives a white precipitate of sulphite of lead, readily soluble 
in dilute nitric acid, (c) Nitrate of silver gives a white preci- 
pitate of sulphite of silver, which blackens on heating, owing to 
the reduction of metallic silver; the solution then contains sul- 
phuric acid. Suhnitrate of mercury gives a grey precipitate of 
metallic mercury. 

Sulphurous acid is a powerful reducing agent : it precipitates 
metallic gold from terchloride of gold, reduces chromic acid to 
green sesquioxide of chromium, arsenic acid by long digestion to 
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arsenious acid, seaquisalts of iron to protosalta, tellurous and 
selenouB acids to metallic tellurium nnd eelenium, &c. Metallic 
zinc ia dissolved bj sulphurous acid withoat any evolution of gaa, ' 
sulphite and hyposulphite of zinc being formed (Zu* + 3S0»H«=s ' 
S03Zn5 + S'0=Zn»+30H2): if hydrocliloric acid be present, 
Iiydrosulphuric neid is evolved, and may be detected by paper 
moistened vfith acetate of lead. By this reaction the smallest 
traces of sulphurous acid may be detected (in hydrochloric acid, 
&c.). Most of the foUowing sulpbur-acids exhibit the same re- 
action. Aqueous sulphurous acid is decomposed by bydrosul- 
phnric acid, pentathionic acid being formed and sulphur deposited 

When n solution of sulphurous acid is heated with chloride 
. of tin and hydrochloric acid, yellow sulphide of tin is gradually 
precipitated : this reaction is rendered more delicate by the 
addition of a <Irop of a soluble copper-salt, owing to the forma- 
tion of black sulphide of copper. In this reaction a piece 
of paper moistened with acetate of lead should be held to the 
taoutb of the tube, since the bydrosnlpburic acid is frequently 
evolved in the free state. Sulphurous anhydride is readily and 
completely absorbed by peroxide of lead, sulphate of load being 
formed (Pb'02 + S0^=S0*Fb»). If a glass rod moistened with 
■olntion of starch and ioilate of potassium be introduced into a 
^aeeous mixture containing sulphurous anhydride, blue iodide of 
^■tarch is at once formed. 

Most sulphites are decomposed by heat into a sulphate and a 
■Bulpbide (4S03K»=3SO*Ii? + SK'): the earthy sulphites give 
.^sulphurous anhydride, a metallic oxide being left 

Ettimalion of Sulphurous Acid. — Sulphurous acid is the only '] 
oxygen compound of sulphur which (completely in very dilute 
iBolutions not containing more than 0'04 p. c. of acid) is converted 
by iodine into sulphuric acid (SO^H'-l-IPO-hP^SOMI'+aiH). 
ITbis reaction serves not only for the detection, but, by the use of 
a standard iodine solution, for the volumetric estimation of 
lulphuroas acid. 

Sulphurous acid may also be oxidised into sulphuric acid, and 
,s sulphate of barium. 
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Blowpipe reactions {see p. 24). 

f. Hyposulphurous Acid (Dithionous acid), S^O^H*. — Formed 
by the digestion of a sulphite with sulphur : by the oxidation of 
soluble sulphides in contact with the air: by dissolving sulphur 
in a solution of an alkaline hydrate, when a metallic sulphi^jB is 
formed simultaneously. It is so unstable an acid that it cannot 
be obtained in the free state, for its aqueous solution is decom- 
posed spontaneously (if dilute, slowly, if concentrated, immediately) 
into sulphurous acid and sulphur, the latter of which separates 
out(S203H2=S03H»-hS). 

Most hyposulphites are soluble in water : the barium-salt is diffi- 
cultly soluble. Their solutions give with proto-salts of mercury ^ 
salts of leadnndi silver, white precipitates of metallic hyposulphites, 
which speedily become yellow, brown, and black, especially if heat 
be applied, owing to the decomposition of the hyposulphite and 
formation of a metallic sulphide, sulphuric acid remaining in 
solution (S203Ag2 + 0H2= Ag2S + SO^IP). With chloride of tin 
they give a brown, with subnitrate of mercury a black, precipi- 
tate of metallic sulphide. Solutions of hyposulphites dissolve 
chloride of silver, subchloride of mercury, and sulphate of lead, 
(c) When heated with hydrochloric acid, hyposulphites evolve 
sulphurous anhydride and deposit sulphur, which in this case is 
yellow, not white, as it usually is when separated from solutions 
by chemical action. When treated with iodine they form a 
metallic iodide and a tetrathionate (2S203Ba2H-I2=S406Ba24- 
2IBa.) These two reactions distinguish hyposulphurous from 
sulphurous acid. When treated with hypochlorite of sodium, or 
chlorine, hyposulphites are completely oxidised into sulphates, 
even at the ordinary temperature (S203Na2+CF + 50H2=2SO* 
NaH + 8C1H). All hyposulphites are decomposed by heat : those 
of the alkaline metals into a polysulphide and a sulphate (4S^0^ 
K2=:S5K2 + 3S04K2): others into sulphides or sulphates, with 
evolution of sulphurous anhydride, owing to the combustion of 
separated sulphur. With zinc and hydrochloric acid hyposulphites 
behave like sulphites. 

In order to detect hyposulphurous acid in presence of hydro- 
sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphide, the solution is made neutral 
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and precipitated by a zinc salt, the sulphide of zinc filtered o 
and the filtrate tested for hyposulpliuroua acid. 

Blotcpipe reactions (see p. 24). 

g. Bi/posulpAuric -^ei'd (Dithionic acid), S^O^H^ Format 

by the action of binoxide of manganese on an aqueous solution oS 
snlphnrous acid, a sulphate being always formed simultaneouBlVi] 
(2 Mn^O' + SSO'H^ = S^06Mn= + SO'Mn^ + 30PP). 

All hyposulphated are soluble in water ; hence, their solutions ' 
Are not precipitated by any reagents. When treated with hypo- 
chlorite of sodium tn the cold, their solutions are not oxidised 
into sulphates ; but when hefit«d with nitric acid, or hydrochloric 
Bcid and chlorate of potassium, they are completely oxidised into 
Bnlphates. When heated with a non-oxidising mineral acid (buI- 
phnn'c acid is best) they are decomposed, a sulphate being formed 
and sulphurous anhydride evolved, but no sulphur separated : 
Vrith solid hyposulphatcs, concentrated sulphuric acid effects this 
decomposition in the cold. In the dry way, they are decomposed 
by beat in precisely the same manner. 

HypoBulphuric acid is distinguished from sulphuric Eind eul- 
phorous neids, by the solubility of its barium-salt ; from hyposul- 
pburous and the other polytliionic acids, by its not separating 
sulphur when decomposed by acids, and by its giving no precipi- 
tate with salts of silver or mercury. 

h. Besides those above enumerated, there are other acids formed 
by tfie combination of sulphur, oxygen, anfi hydrogen. They are 
tfithtonia acid, S^O^H' ; tetrathiomc acid, S*O^H' ; and penta- 
thionie acid, S^O^II*. These acids resemble each other consider- 
ably in their reactions ; but as they are very rare aciils, that 
would never be met with in actual analysis, it ia not nocosaary, in 
a practical work, to do more than indicate their existence. These 
acids, togetherwith dithionous and dithionic acids, form the series 
, called po!yl/iionie acids, i, e. acids containing more than one 
fttom of sulphur. 

All poly Ihiouates are decomposed when heated with cyanide of 
mercury, hydrocyanic acid being evolved. In the case of dithi- 
onites (hyposulphites), 1 atom of sulphide of mercury is formed 
to 1 atom of sulphuric acid; in the case of all tho rest, V'm 
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atom of metallic sulphide is formed to 2 atoms of sulphuric 
acid. With tetrathionates, 1 atom, with pentathionates, 2 atoms, 
of sulphur are mixed with the metallic sulphide. 

Detection of Sulphur in (he dry way^ and before the blowpvpe^^ 

Pure sulphur, when heated on platinum foil, melts and volatilises 
entirely, burning with a blue flame, and being converted into sul- 
phurous anhydride, SO^ which is easily recognised by its smell 
All the foregoing sulphur compounds, without exception, when 
heated on charcoal in the inner blowpipe flame with carbonate of 
sodium, or a mixture of 1 part borax and 2 parts carbonate of 
sodium, form sulphide of sodium, which is easily recognised by 
dissolving the fused mass in water, and testing the solution with 
nitroprusside of sodium ; by treating the fused mass with a strong 
acid, when hydrosulphuric acid is evolved ; or by moistening the 
fused mass and placing it on a clean piece of metallic silver, 
when the surface of the silver is marked with a black stain of 
sulphide of silver. Any sulphur compound, when heated on a 
platinum-wire, in the inner or reducing flame, with a bead of car- 
bonate of sodium saturated with silica, gives a yellowish or red- 
dish-brown transparent bead, according to the amount of sulphur 
contained in the compound. 

For the detection of sulphur in organic compounds, the sub- 
stance under examination is fused with solid caustic potash on a 
silver plate, on which, after the fused mass is moistened with 
water, a black stain remains if sulphur be present. Or the com- 
pound is decomposed by nitric acid, hydrochloric acid and chlo- 
rate of potassium, or by fusion with a mixture of nitre with an 
alkaline carbonate or hydrate (which, of course, must be free from 
sulphuric acid) ; and the resulting acid solution tested for sul- 
phuric acid with chloride of barium. Many organic compounds con- 
taining sulphur, are decomposed by merely boiling with a solution 
of caustic potash, sulphide of potassium being formed, which may 
be detected either by acetate of lead, or nitroprusside of sodium, 

6. CMorine* CI. Atomic weight, 35*5. 

Found principally in combination with sodium, as chloride of 
sodium, or common salt, both in solution in sea-water, and in the 
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solid fltate as rock-salt. At tho ordinary temperature chlorine 
B heavy gas of a yellowish green, colour, and a most irritating' 
amcll: in presence of water it bleaches Htmiis, indigo, and other 
Tegetable colours. It is readily soluble in water, forming a solu- 
tion possessing the chnractaristic colour and smell of the gas, which 
; commonly called chlorine-water. This solution gives with 
hydrogulphuric an'f^a precipitate of sulphur; with nitrate of silver, 
chloride and chlorate of silver; with acetate of lead, chloride and 
peroxide of lead. Chlorine- water always contains hydrochloric and 
hypochlorous acids, owing to spontaneous decomposition, Cl'-f- 
0H*=C1H4-C10H. Hence all the chlorine cannot be removed 
from chlorine -water by nitrate of silver ; for, after the separation 
f chloride of silver, hypochlorous acid remains in solution, and 
may bo detected by its bleaching action on vegetable colours. 

Acids and Oxides of Chlokjne. a. Hydrochloric Acid, CIH. 
Metallic Chlorides. — Hydrochloric acid is a colourless gas, that 
fumes in contact with tho air; it possesses a strong acid reaction. 
and a suffocating smell. It is very readily absorbed by water : a 
aaturuted solution of it in watt'r constitutes concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. This is a colourless li(]uid, fuming strongly on con- 
tact with air. When the concentrated acid is heated, only a por- 
tion of the dissolved gas can be driven off, dilute acid remaining. 
With tXi basic metallic oxides, hydrochloric acid forms metallic 
: chlorides and water; with peroxides (as well as with chromates, 
chlorates, and hypochlorites), it evolves chlorine, especially on 
heating (Mn» 0» + 4ClfI-2MnCl + 20H*-|-CP): with nitric acid 
jt evolves chlorine (Aqua-regia, p. 8). Pure hydrochloric acid 
i^oes not bleach vegetable colours. 

Metallic chlorides differ considerably in their physical properties. 
iSome ar« liquid, or of the consistency of butter, and volatile with- 
out decomposition (chlorides of antimony, arsenic, tin): others are 
•olid, fusible, and non-volatile (chlorides of silver, lead, potassium, 
podium, barium): others are decomposed by heat into chlorine and 
Ihe metal {chlorides of gold and platinum), or if heated in contact 
irithatr.iutocljlorineand the metallic oxide (chloride of iron). Most 
^lorides are soluble in water: ciiloride of silver, ClAg, and sub- 
Jthloride of mercury, Clllg*, ai-e insoluble ; subchloride of noi^idss. 
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ClCu^, protochlorides of gold and platinum, ClAu, OlPt, are almost 
insoluble; chloride of lead, ClPb, and many oxy chlorides, are 
difficultly soluble, (c) Aqueous solutions of chlorides give with 
nitrate of silver, a white curdy precipitate of chloride of silver, 
which becomes violet by exposure to light : it is insoluble in dilute 
acids, readily soluble in ammonia, whence it is reprecipitated by 
nitric acid : even in the most dilute solutions nitrate of silver gives 
an opalescence. The solution of chloride should be acidulated with 
nitric acid. This reaction distinguishes chlorides from all salts, 
except bromides, iodides, and cyanides. Suhnitrate of mercury 
gives a white precipitate of subchloride of mercury, insoluble in 
water and dilute acids, readily soluble in chlorine-water and aqua- 
regia, blackened by ammonia. Acetate of lead gives, with a not 
too dilute solution of a chloride, a white crystalline precipitate 
of chloride of lead, soluble on boiling with excess of water, from 
which solution it crystallises on cooling. When heated with sul- 
phuric acid, chlorides give off hydrochloric acid gas (2ClNa+ 
S04H2=SO*Na2+2ClH): only the chlorides of mercury, silver, 
lead, and tin are decomposed with difficulty or not at all by sul- 
phuric acid. With binoxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, 
chlorides evolve chlorine, easily recognised by its colour and smell, 
(c) When heated in the dry way with bichromate of potassium 
and sulphuric acid, chlorides evolve red fumes of chlorochromic 
acid, Cr^O^CP, which give a yellow solution when passed into 
water or aqueous ammonia. Bromides when similarly treated also 
evolve red fumes ; but these form a colourless solution in aqueous 
ammonia, and their solution in water is decolorised by heat. 

Blowpipe reactions,-— ChloTidea give a blue colour to the outer 
flame, when heated with a bead of microcosmic salt (phosphate of 
sodium, ammonium, and hydrogen) saturated with oxide of copper. 

b. Perchloric Acid, ClO^H Formed by the primary decom- 
position of chlorate of potassium by heat or by sulphuric acid. 
(2C103K = CIK -f 02 + ClO^K.) 

Aqueous solutions of perchloric acid or perchlorates do not 
bleach vegetable colours. All perchlorates are soluble in water ; 
perchlorate of potassium is the least soluble, hence a strong solu- 
tion of a perchlorate gives a crystalline precipitate with a potas- 
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eium-snlt. This precipitate ia quite insoluble in alcohol. The 
alkaline and alkaline-earthy perchlorates, are decomposed by hent 
into chlorides and oxygen ; they explode feebly when heated 
with charcoal. They are not decomposed by sulphuric acid in 
tbo cold, or by heating with bydrochioric acid, or any dilute acid ; 
when heated with strong sulphuric acid, they are decomposed 
■with difficulty, without the formation of any bleaching liquid. 
These reactions distinguish percldoric from other chlorine Hcida. 

Oi Chloric Acid, ClO^H. — Formed by the action of chlorine on 
an aqueous solution of potash or aoda (3K^0 + CI* =C10*K 
+ 5C1K). Tiie aqueous solution of chloric flcid is a colourless 
liquid, which first reddens and then bleaches litmus ; it is decom' 
posed by heat into perchloric acid, oxygen, and chlorine ; it is 
readily deoxidised by hydrosulphurie, sulphurous, phosphorous, 
and hydrochloric acids, and by many organic compounds. 

All chlorates are soluble in water j they cannot, therefore, be 
precipitated by any reagent, not even by nitrate of silver. Their 
aqueous solution docs not bleach litmus. They are decomposed 
by beat, fusing and evolving oxygen, or a. mixture of oxygen and 
cblorine, while in some cases a chloride, in others an oxide or 
a basic chloride, remains behind. When mixed with combustible 
bodies (as sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, or organic bodies gene- 
rally), they explode violently on heating, rubbing strongly, or 
moistening with fuming sulphuric acid. If a fragment of a, 
chlorate be brought into contact under water with phosphorus 
and strong sulpiiuric acid, the phospiiorus takes fire, (c) When 
treated with strong salphuric acid, even in the cold, chlorates 
. give a brown or yellow colour, while a greenish-yellow gas, CIO', 
is evolved, whicli explodes if the mixture be beatcd (SCIO^K 
H- 2SOHa = 2S0*KH -J- ClO'K -i- 2C10^ + H'O.) When 
chlorate of potassium is heated with hydrochloric acid, a yellow 
.aolution is formed, and a yellow gas evolved, which is a mixture 
.of chlorine with some lower oxide of chlorine ; this gas, which 
is commonly called euchlorine, explodes violently when heated. 
jThe solution is a powerful oxidising and dissolving medium. 

The reducing action exercised by sulphurous acid on chloric acid, 
■i^imishcs a test for the distinction of chloric from perclilocia wii. 
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If a solution of a chlorate be heated with excess of sulphurous 
acid, the addition of nitrate of silver gives a white precipitate, 
composed of a mixture of sulphite and chloride of silver, which 
is not entirely dissolved on the addition of nitric acid. Perchlo- 
rates are not reduced by sulphurous acid ; hence, if their solutions 
be similarly treated, the precipitate caused by nitrate of silver, 
consisting entirely of sulphite of silver, is readily soluble in nitric 
acid. 

d. Peroxide of Chlorine (hypochloric acid), ClO^. — A 
greenish-yellow explosive gas, possessing a smell somewhat re- 
sembling that of burnt sugar. Its aqueous solution is decomposed 
at once into chloric and chlorous acids (2 ClO^ -|- OH* = 
C103H + C102H). 

e. Chlorous Anhydride^ CPO*. — ^Formed by the action of nitrous 
acid, or of nitric acid in presence of arsenious or tartaric acids, on 
chlorate of potassium. It is a yellowish-green gas that bleaches 
vegetable colours, and is readily decomposed by heat. It decolorises 
permanganate of potassium. It is readily soluble in water, forming 

f. Chlorous Acid, ClO^H. — Chlorites are very easily decom- 
posed into chlorides and chlorates. Their solution gives a whitish 
yellow precipitate with nitrate of silver or lead. The former is 
soluble in excess of water. 

g. Hypochlorous Anhydride, Cl^O.— A dark yellow gas resem- 
bling chlorine in its smell and bleaching powers : it is decomposed 
by heat, with explosion, into chlorine and oxygen. It is readily 
soluble in water, forming 

h. Hypochlorous Acid, ClOH. — When dilute, a colourless liquid; 
when concentrated, it has a yellow tinge. It is a most powerful 
bleaching agent. Hypochlorites generally occur as bleaching 
salts ; they are prepared by the slow action of chlorine at a low 
temperature upon the alkaline or alkaline-earthy hydrates (solu- 
tions of potash, soda, &c.). Thus obtained, they are always mixed 
with metallic chlorides (C12-i-K«0=C10K + ClK). The most 
familiar example of a hypochlorite is bleaching powder, com- 
monly called chloride of lime ; it is a mixture of hypochlorite, 
chloride, and hydrate of calcium. Hypochlorites are very unstable, 
being decomposed even by carbonic acid, with liberation of hypo^ 
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chlorous acid. This property renders chloride of lime valuable as 
a disiofectant. 

All hypochlorites are soluble in water ; their solution has a 
caustic taste and a pecnliar smell, somewhat resembling that of 
chlorine, which is owing to free hypotthlorous acid. Their solu- 
tion bleaches litmus, especially if tho hypochlorous acid be set free 
by the addition of a mineral acid : it is also a powerful oxidising 
agent. Hypochlorites are decoraposed by heat into chlorides and 
(borates, (c) When treated even with very dilute acids, they 
flTolve, if quite pure, hypochlorous anhydride; if mixed with 
chlorides {as in bleaching powder), chlorine (ClCa+C10Ca+ 
SO*H»=S0<Cai+0H« + Cl'). Alkaline hypochlorites givewith 
proto-aalts of manganese, a gradual brown precipitate of peroxide 
of manganese ; with salts of lead, first a precipitate of white chlo- 
ride, then of brown peroxide, of lead; with M'/wer-sato, chloride of 
silver } with aubsalls of mercury, subohloride of mercury. If a 
aolutionofarsenioua anhydride in hydrochloric acid is coloured by 
a few drops of an indigo solution, and a solution of a bleaching 
I BBlt gradually added, the indigo is not decolorised by the chlorine 
L eTolved until the whole of the arsenioua anliydride h.ia been con- 
-rertedinto arsenic anhydride. On tliis reaction is founded a method 
for the valuation of bleaching powder, by means of standard solu- 

tns of arsenious anhydride and of chloride of lime. {Seep. 246.) 

A striking analogy will be perceived between the above series 
of oxygen compounds of chlorine, and the corresponding series of 
oxides of nitrogen. Nor is the analogy confined to the existence of 
the same terms in each series ; but the corresponding terms in each 
B singularly analogous in many of their properties. Thus 
fire find thaX ckloraleg and nifraieiAte alike soluble in water; that 
-'they are very readily deoxidised, and so are powerful oxidising 
4igents, &c. It is not difilcolt, however, to distinguish between 
le two salts. Chlorates do not exhibitthereactionawithproto- 
-Bnlphate of iron, and sulphuric acid and copper filings, which are 

laracteristic of nitrates : and alkaline and alkaline -car thy chlo- 
rates yield on ignition a residue whose solution is neutral to tost- 
^per, and exhibits the reactions of a chloride, while the nitrates of 
Ibe same metals leave an alkaline residue after ignition. 
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Hypochlorites are distinguished from the higher chlorine acids 
by the bleaching action of their aqueous solutions, either alone 
or on addition of the weakest acid. 

Chlorides are distinguished from all other chlorine salts by 
their evolving hydrochloric acid gas, when heated with sulphuric 
acid, which reddens litmus strongly, but does not bleach it at aU. 

Detection of Chlorine in organic compounds. The most speedy 
method for ascertaining the presence of chlorine in organic com*" 
pounds consists in introducing the compound under examination 
into the flame of a lamp, when, if chlorine be present, a green tinge 
will be given to the flame. There are but few organic compounds in 
which chlorine can be detected by means of nitrate of silver. In 
the great majority of cases the compound must be decomposed be- 
fore chlorine can be detected in it by this reagent. This decom- 
position is best effected by heating the compound to redness with 
quick-lime, which must bo freed from chloride of calcium by 
washing, and subsequently ignited, when, if chlorine be present in 
the compound, chloride of calcium is formed. The cooled mass 
is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and the solution tested with 
nitrate of silver. By employing a known weight of the organic 
compound, and determining the weight of the chloride of silver 
obtained, the chlorine present may be accurately estimated by this 
method. 

6. Bromine. Br. Atomic weight, 80. 

Bromine is a dark-red heavy liquid : it boils at 47°, but at 
the ordinary temperature gives off red fumes which have a most 
offensive smell, and a peculiarly irritating action both on the 
lungs and eyes. It is somewhat soluble in water, giving a red or 
yellow solution, according to the degree of concentration; this 
solution decolorises litmus and indigo, gives with hydrosulphuric 
acid a precipitate of sulphur, with starch an orange-red colour, 
and generally resembles chlorine water in its behaviour to other 
reagents. It combines readily with most metals, forming metallic 
bromides. 

Acids op Bromine, a. Hydrobromic Acid, BrH. Metallic 
Bromides, — Hydi'obromic acid is a colourless gas, which, like 
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Lydrochlorie acid, is very soluble ia water, the behaviour of the 
colourless solution when heated exactly reBemblea that of tho^l 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid. 

Bromides generally very closely resemble chlorides in their 
reftctions. With nitraie of silver, their solution gives a yellowisb 
white curdy precipitate of bromide of silver, BrAg, which is 
insoluble in dilute nitric acid, soluble in ammonia, but less 
easily than the chloride ; easily soluble in cyanide of potas- 
n, or hyposulphite of sodium. If the precipitate of BrAg, 
after pouring off the supernatant liquid, bo treated with strong 
hydrocliloric acid, the misture becomes red, and when heated 
evolves vapours of bromine. Subnifrafe of mercury gives a 
yellowish white precipitate of Bub-hromide of mercury, BrHg', 
insoluble in dilute nitric acid, readily soluble in chlorine- water, 
ing a deep yellow solution. Acetate of lead gives a white 
precipitate of bromide of lead, BrPb, less soluble than the 
chloride in excess of water, readily soluble in nitric acid. When 
heated with concentrated nitric acid, bromides evolve dark- 

' red bromine vapours ; with sulphuric acid, hydrobromic acid, 
iogetlicr with bromine and sulphurous anhydride ; with sulphuric 
acid and binoxide of manganese, nothing but bromine, which may 
te detected, if present in too small a quantity to be visible to 
eye, by the orange-red colour wliich it gives to a piece of paper 
moistened with starch-paste, and held to the mouth of the tube. 
Sulphuric acid containing peroxide of nitrogen, or a mixturO'- 

. of nitrite of potassium and hydroehloric acid, separates 
'bromine from metallic bromides. All bromides are decomposed 
by free chlorine, or by hydrochloric acid, a chloride being formed 

. and bromine set free. (c) If chlorine- water be added to a 
eolution of a bromide, or to a solid bromide (as BrAg), the solu- 
tion is coloured yellow by the bromine set free ; and if it be now 
agitated with a little ether, the ether will dissolve all the bromine, 
.ibrming a yellow or red layer at the top of the liquid. By com- 
paring the colour of this layer with that of a standard ethereal 
solution of bromine, the quantity of bromine present may be 
approximately estimated. The ethereal solution of bromine is 
decolorised by solution of potash, with formation of; bvoiiii.i.'!. 
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and bromate of potassium ; and the alkaline solution, when dis- 
tilled with sulphuric acid, gives off vapours of bromine. If very 
little bromine be present, it is advisable to evaporate the solution 
under examination to dryness, to treat the residue with alcohol, 
filter, evaporate the alcoholic solution to dryness, dissolve the 
residue in as little water as possible, and treat this solution witli 
chlorine-water and ether. When the quantity of bromine is very 
small, only a drop of chlorine-water should be added. This is 
the method usually employed for the detection of bromine in 
mineral waters. This reaction does not distinguish bromine from 
iodine. 

Bloivpipe reactions. — With a bead of microcosmic salt and 
oxide of copper, bromides give a blue colour to the outer fiame, 
which has a somewhat greener tinge than the colour similarly 
produced by chlorides. 

Bromides are most readily distinguished from chlorides, by 
their reactions with sulphuric acid and chlorine. From a solution 
containing both salts, the whole of the bromide may be pre- 
cipitated by careful addition of nitrate of silver, while some of the 
chloride still remains in solution. 

b. Bromic Acidy BrOH. — This is the only oxygen acid of 
bromine known. 

Bromates generally closely resemble chlorates in their reactions, 
especially in exploding when heated with charcoal, or other com- 
bustible substances. When heated alone, bromates evolve oxygen, 
(and sometimes bromine,) a metallic bromide being left. A solid 
bromate, heated with sulphuric acid, evolves bromine and oxygen ; 
a solution of a bromate is coloured red, even by dilute sulphuric 
acid. With concentrated hydrochloric acid, bromates yield 
chloride of bromine, and form a yellow solution. A not too dilute 
solution of a bromate gives, with lead-salts, a white precipitate ; 
with suhsalts of mercury, a yellowish white precipitate, insoluble 
in nitric acid in the cold ; with silver-salts, a white precipitate, 
almost insoluble in water, difficultly soluble in dilute nitric acid, 
easily soluble in ammonia. This precipitate is distinguished from 
chloride of silver by its evolving red vapours of bromine when 
heated with hydrochloric acid. 
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The reactions with Bilfer-siilts and with sulphuric acid, dis- 
tinguish bromates from cliloratea. 

In organic compounds, bromine is detected by the methods 
tdready described in the ease of clilorine (p. 30). 

7- Iodine. I. Atomic weight, 127. 

Iodine, Bt the ordinary temperature, is a greyish-blaclc metaliic- 
looking solid, which gives off deep violet fumes on a slight 
elevation of temperature. It has an unpleasant smell, somewhat 
resembling that of chlorine. It stains the skin a deep yellow 
brown. It is very slightly soluble in water, very readily in 
alcohol, ether, iodide of potassium, and hydriodic acid, form.ing 
brown solutions ; and in bisulphide of carbon, CS^, with a mag- 
nificent violet colour, which is so intense as to afford one of the 
most delicate reactions for the detection of free iodine. It is also ,1 
Boluble, with a red colour, in chloroform, benzol, and petroleum. It ^ 
IB soluble ill hyposulphite of sodium, with formation of tetrathi- 
onate of sodium (2SsO*Na^ + I»=S<06Naa + 2INa) ; with very i 
dilute sulphurous acid it forms sulphuric and hydriodic acids j j 
with hydrosulphuric acid it forms hydriodic acid, and separates' ] 
sulphur. Iodine has a slight bleaching action on vegetable colours, ■ 
but in a degree very inferior to either chlorine or bromine. Freo I 
iodine in solution forms a deep blue compound with starch solu- 
tion, the colour of which is destroyed by heat ; the smallest traces' j 
of free iodine may be thus detected. It combines with most* J 
metals, forming metallic iodides. 

AoiDs OF Iodine, a. Hi/driodic Acid, IH. Metallic Iodides, 
—-Hydriodic acid is a celouriess gas, readily soluble in water, ' 
fonning a colourless solution, whieh, when heated, behaves like-' 
the solutions of hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids. Its ar|ueous I 
solution absorbs oxygen from the air, water being formed and' | 
iodine set free, which dissolves in the undecomposed acid, and' 
colours the solution brown. 

Alkaline, and alkaline -earthy iodides, are soluble in water: 
most other metallic iodides aro insoluble. The alkaline iodidefc \ 
are not decomposed when heated in the air: other iodides are j 
partially decomposed by heat, iodine-vapours be 
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a metallic oxide left. When heated with sulphuric acid, iodides 
give off iodine-vapours and sulphurous anhydride : by the addition 
of binoxide of manganese, the evolution of sulphurous anhydride 
is prevented, (c) Nitrate of silver gives with solutions of 
iodides a yellowish-white precipitate of iodide of silver, lAg, 
insoluble in common nitric acid, almost entirely insoluble in 
ammonia, which destroys its yellow tinge ; soluble in cyanide of 
potassium, soluble also when boiled with strong fuming nitric 
acid, iodine being set free. Suhnitrate of mercury gives a yel- 
lowish-green precipitate of subiodide of mercury, IHg^, insoluble 
in dilute nitric acid, soluble in iodide of potassium. Protosalts of 
mercury give a vermilion-red precipitate of iodide of mercury, 
IHg, soluble in excess either of the mercury salt or of the 
iodide : this precipitate, when dried and heated, becomes yellow, 
(c) Lead-salts give a bright yellow precipitate of iodide of lead, 
IPb, soluble on boiling with excess of water, from which solution 
it crystallises on cooling in beautiful shining yellow scales : soluble 
in dilute nitric acid, (c) Nitrate of palladium gives a black 
precipitate of iodide of palladium, IPd, insoluble in cold hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, soluble in ammonia: this reagent serves to 
separate iodine from chlorine and bromine, and to estimate iodine. 
Iodine is also completely precipitated from solutions of iodides by 
a mixture of 1 part sulphate of copper, and 2^ parts protosulphate 
of iron, or by a mixture of sulphate of copper with sulphurous 
acid, as dirty -white subiodide of copper, ICu^. Neither chlorides 
nor bromides are precipitated by this reagent. 

Iodides, whether solid or in solution, are easily decomposed by 
chlorine, bromine, strong nitric acid, nitrous acid, peroxide of nitro- 
gen, peroxide of barium and hydrochloric acid, strong sulphuric 
acid, or sulphuric acid and binoxide of manganese : in all these 
cases iodine is separated, and, according to the quantity and form of 
the iodide employed, is either precipitated as a black powder, dis- 
solved, forming a brown solution, or given off in characteristic violet 
fumes, (c) When this iodine, however set free, comes into dontact 
with solution of starch, a blue compound is formed (if very little 
iodine be present, the colour is violet or rose-red ; if excess of 
iodine, green), which affords the most delicate test for the detection 
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of iodine. The best ■way to npply this test for the detection of 
Tery amall traces of iodine, is to add to the liquid under examina- 
tion (which must be neutral or slightly acid) a drop of solution 
of starch, and to pass into it tho nitrous fumes evolved by the 
action of nitric acid on metallic copper : if the slightest trace of 
an iodide be present, a violet or reddish tinge will at once be pro- 
duced. Instead of starch, bisulphide of carbon may be added to 
the iodide-solution that has been decomposed by any of the above 
reagents, which, on agitation, will dissolve the free iodine, giving 
a violet colour. The free iodine may also be dissolved by ether ; 
but the colour of the solution so closely resembles that of bromiof^ 
that iodine cannot be detected by this method in presence of 
bromine. Solutions containing very little iodide should be 
evaporated and treated with alcohol, as described in the case of 
bromides (p. 32). Chlorine- water, which is often used instead of 
nitrous fumes to decompose the iodide, ban this disadvantage, that 
excess of it forms chloride of iodine, and destroys the blue colour 
of iodide of starch, and the violet colour of the bisulphide of 
bon solution : when it is employed for the detection of traces of 
iodine, it should be in a very dilut« solution, or, better still, a 
little of the gas from an open bottle of chlorine- water should be 
allowed to come in contact with the surface of the iodide solution. 
Insoluble compounds are examined for iodine by moistening them 
in a stoppered bottle with strong sulphuric acid, introducing a 
slip of paper moistened with starch-paste between the neck and 
■topper of the bottle, and allowing it to remain for some hours, 
when it will be coloured violet if the smallest trace of iodine be 
■present. Tho blue colour of iodide of starch is destroyed by 
alkalis, by hydrosulphuric, sulphurous, or arsfinious acids, by 
chloride of tin or chloride of mercury, or by any reducing organic 
body. The blue colour, when destroyed by alkalis, may be restored 

»y any dilute acid (even acetic), but not by chlorine -water- 
Heat also destroys the blue colour, which, however, reappears on 
cooling. 

Blowpipe reactiofU.— With a bead of microcosmic salt and 

ixide of copper, iodides colour the outer flame emerald -green. 
b. Periodic Acid, IO*H, — Formed by the action .of chloTioa 
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an alkaline solution of iodnte of sodium (I0*Nft+2Cl + NaH0= 
IO*Na+ClNa + CIH). It is a crystalline body; it is decomposed 
by heat into oxygen and iodine- vapours. It forms basic as well 
as normal salts. 

Feriodates are very stable salts. Their solution gives with 
barium- and fead-BKha white precipitates soluble in dilute nitric 
acid ; with alver-aalls a. biyiwn precipitate soluble in dilute nitric 
acid and amraoniu. Periodates when heated generally behave like 
iodates. 

c. Iodic Acid, lO'H. — Formed by dissolving iodine in solutions 
of potash or soda (3K20+16=I03K+51K) : by the action of 
concentrated nitric acid on iodine, or of carbonate of sodium on 
chloride of iodine. It is a crystalline body, decomposed by heat 
into oxygen and iodine- vapours : readily soluble in water. It is 
instantaneously reduced by bydrosulphnric, sulphurous, and hy- 
driodic acids, and nitric oxide, iodine being set free, which may 
be detected by means of starch. 

Only the alkaline iodates are soluble in water. They are de- 
composed by heat, giving off oxygen (and in some cases iodine- 
vapours) and leaving a residueof iodide. Their solutions give white 
precipitates with salts of barium, lead, and stiver, and subsalu of 
mercury: iodato of silver is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, soluble 
in ammonia, whence sulphurous acid throws down iodide of 
silver. Soluble iodates are decomposed by ht/drostilphurio acid, 
an iodido and sulphuric acid being formed, and sulphur deposited i 
svlphuTO'us acid separates iodine, soluble in excess of the reagent: 
kydTOchlorie acid forms chloride of iodine : solution of indigo J9 
decolorised on addition of sulphuric acid. A solution of an iodate 
containing iodide of potassium is decomposed by the weakest 
acids (even acetic), iodine being set free, which may be detected by 
starch paste. This reaction serves to detect iodic acid in iodide 
of potassium. Iodates are not decomposed when heated with 
strong sulphuric acid, unless some reducing agent (as protosulpbatfl 
of iron) be present : in which case iodine- vapours arc given off. 
Iodates explode when heated with charcoal, but more feebly than 
chlorates or bromates. 

Iodates are distinguished from all other salts, except periodates, 



hy their liberating iodine when treated witli reducing agents, j 
Periodates are so much more etable than iodat«g, that hydrosul- J 
phuric aeid is the only agent by which they can be reduced, witbi 
liberation of iodine. Feriodat«B can always be discinguiehed from I 
iodatea by means of nitrate of silver. 

The mode of detecting iodine in organic compounds is the Eame I 
as tliat adopted for chlorine and bromine (p. 30). 

Separation and estimation of Cldorine, Bromine, and Iodine.-^ I 
For the detection of a bromide in presence of an iodide, the iodine J 
is first removed by decomposing the iodide by a mixture v£ 1 
fuming nitric acid with sulphuric acid, and dissolving out the 
iodine by repeated agitation with ether. The ethereal solution of 
iodine is then removed, and chlorine- water carefully added to the 
remaining liquid, which is again agitated with ether, which 
dissolves out the bromine. Small quantities of a chloride in 
presence of excess of bromide, are best detected fay distilling the 
dry salts with bichromate of potassium and fuming sulphuric 
Rcid, and leading the vapours evolved into aqueous ammonia, 
which, if a chloride be present, is coloured yellow, owing to the 
formation of chromate of ammonium, while, if only a bromide be 
present, it remains colourless. Small traces of a chloride in. i 
presence' of an iodide cannot be detected in this manner. The I 
best method in this case is to precipitate the chlorine and iodine^ 
together by nitrate of silver, digest the precipitate with ammonia, 
filter, and add nitric acid to the iiltrate, when an opalescence will 
be produced, if the smallest trace of a chloride be present. 
solution of chloride of silver in ammonia gives no precipitate w 
a metallic chloride, but with an iodide it gives a precipitate of J 
iodide of silver. 

For the quantitative separation of chlorine, bromine, aad iodine I 
in solutions containing chlorides, bromides, and iodides, the iodine I 
is first removed by nitrate of palladium, and tlic black precipitate 1 
of IFd collected after 12 hours on a weighed filter, diied, and 
weighed. (The iodine may be removed, though with somewliat 
Jess accuracy by the mixture of sulphate of topper and protosul- 
phate of iron (p. 34); the subiodide of copper is dried at 120" 
aod weigho J.) The excess of palladium is then removed from tha 
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solution by hydrosulphuric acid, and the excess of hydrosulphuric 
acid by sesquisulphate of iron which is perfectly free from chloride, 
and the bromine together with a portion of the chlorine removed 
by fractional precipitation by nitrate of silver. The precipitate 
is dried and weighed, fused in a stream of chlorine, and the 
bromine determined by its loss in weight. Or the weighed 
mixture of chloride and bromide is reduced by clean metallic zinc, 
with addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and when the 
reduction is complete the resulting metallic silver is weighed. If 
a standard solution of nitrate of silver (t. e. a known quantity of 
silver) be employed for the precipitation, the bromine may be cal- 
culated at once from the weight of the precipitate. The rest of 
the chlorine is then completely precipitated by nitrate of silver, 
and the resulting ClAg dried, ignited, and weighed. 

Iodine and its lower chlorine-compounds impart an intense 
violet colour to bisulphide of carbon ; pentachloride of iodine, 
ICP, does not. Hence, the colour disappears as soon as the pen- 
tachloride is formed. On this reaction is founded a volumetric 
method for estimating iodine in presence of chlorine and bromine 
(p. 254V 

8. Cyanogen. CN. Cy. Atomic weight, 26» 

This substance, though not an elementary body, exhibits such 
striking analogies with chlorine, bromine, and iodine, that it may 
be most fitly treated of in connection with them. It is a colour- 
less condensible gas, with a peculiar smell resembling that of 
peach-kernels, and irritating the eyes as well as the nose. It is 
combustible, burning with a violet-blue flame. It is moderately 
soluble in water, much more so in alcohol : these solutions 
undergo decomposition, even in stoppered bottles, especially if 
exposed to the light ; they assume a brown colour, and are found 
to contain carbonic, oxalic, and hydrocyanic acids, ammonia, ures, 
and paracyanogen (a brown substance which is isomeric with 
cyanogen). Cyanogen is completely absorbed by solution of 
potash, and (more slowly) by moist oxide of mercury. 

Acids of Cyanogen. Hydrocyanic or Prttssic Acid, CyH. 
Metallic Cyanides. — Hydrocyanic acid is a transparent, combus- 
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tiblc, very volatile lifiuiil (boiling at 26°), with a peculi 
reaemblirg that of bitter almonds. It is the most deadly poison 
known. In the pure state it is defiompoaed even in closed vessels, 
depositing paracyanogen. It is a very weak acid, reddening lit- 
is feebly, and not decomposing carbonates. By alkalis or 
strong acids, it is decomposed into formic acid and ammonia, 
which latter remains combined with the acid employed (CNEH- 
20H»=CnOSH + NH'). It is soluble in all proportions in water, 
ftlcohol, and ether ; its solution is gradually decomposed by light, 
>Ten in closed vessels, though less rapidly than the pure acid. 

The alkaline and alkaline^artby cyanides are readily soluble in 
.waiter ; in the solid state they absorb moisture from the air, and 
deliquesce ; their solution has an alkaline reaction, and smells of 

I" hydrocyanic acid, andis decomposed even by the weakest acids hy- 
.drooyanic acid being set free. The cyanides of the heavy metals 

' are mostly insoluble in water (cyanide of mercury is soluble), and 
,are not decomposed by oKygen acids ; hydrochloric or liydrofiul- 

I phuric acid decomposes them, liberating hydrocyanic acid. The 

'■ eyonides of potassium and sodium are not decomposed by ignition 
n closed vessels ; but when heated in contact with oxygen, they 
take it up, and are converted into cyanates. This property renders 
them valuable agents for reducing metallic oiides and sulphides 

, to the metallic state. The behaviour of the cyanides of the heavy 
metals on ignition, is very various. Cyanide of mercury yields 
cyanogen, paracyanogen, and mercury ; others yield nitrogen, and 
a metallic carbide, or cyanogen and a metallic subcyanide (or para- 
cyanide). The alkaline cyanides formsolubledoublecyanideSiWith 
those of many heavy metals. Thus the cyanides of gold, palla- 
dium, silver, copper, cadmium, nickel, iron, chromium, mangantie, 

• cobalt, tine. Etc., are readily soluble in cyanide of potassium. 

.The Bolution, wbich contains a double cyanide of potassium and 
the heavy metal, is not precipitated by an alkaline hydrate or 
carbonate ; in some cases (the double cyanides o? silver, mercury, 

! and cadmiuvi) the heavy metal i^ readily precipitated as sulphide, 
1)7 hydroaulpliuric acid ; in others (those of manganese, 
0, and copper) the sulphide is only partially precipitated ; 

.others (tbose of iron and cobalt), it is not precipitated at all. 
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Nitrate of silver gires with a solution of a cyanide a whiter 
ciirdj precipitate of cyanide of silver, CjAg, insoluble in dilute 
nitric acid, soluble in ammonia, hyposulphite of sodium, cyanide 
of potassium, and concentrated nitric acid. This precipitate is 
distinguished from chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver, which 
it closely resembles, by its giving off the smell of hydrocyanic 
acid when treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid ; and by 
its decomposition by heat into cyanogen, and a mixture of para- 
cyanogen and metallic silver, while the other salts fuse without 
decomposition. The superior volatility of hydrocyanic acid also 
enables us to detect it in presence of the other three acids. If a 
solution containing free hydrocyanic acid be placed in a watch- 
glass, and another watch-glass moistened with nitrate of silver 
be inverted over it, a deposit of cyanide of silver will speedily 
be formed in the upper glass, even at the ordinarj temperature ; 
while no precipitate is formed in similar circumstances by the 
other three acids. To obtain this reaction, the acid must be free ; 
therefore, if a solution of a cyanide be employed, it must be first 
decomposed by a stronger acid. Subsalts of mercury give a grey 
precipitate of metallic mercury, while cyanide of mercury re- 
mains in solution :(2CyH + OHg* =s 2CyHg + Hg^ + OH»). 
(c) Proto-salts of mercury give no precipitate, cyanide of mercury 
being soluble ; if the solution be boiled with oxide of mercury, a 
basic cyanide is formed, which is alkaline to test-paper. No 
other acid exhibits this reaction. Sulphate of copper, containing 
sulphurous acid, gives a white precipitate of subcyanide of cop- 
per, CyCu^, soluble in cyanide of potassium. Iron-salts give no 
precipitate with free hydrocyanic acid. With cyanide of potas^ 
sium sesquichloride of iron precipitates sesquihydrate of iron, 
hydrocyanic acid being set free. Protosalts of iron, if quite 
free from sesquisalt, give a yellowish-red precipitate (CyFePj, 
soluble in excess of cyanide of potassium, especially on addi- 
tion of potash : the solution contains ferrocyanide of potas^ 
sium. Hereon is founded one of the best methods for detecting 
hydrocyanic acid, (c) Potash is first added to the liquid under 
examination, and then a mixture of proto- and sesquisalt 
of iron (protosulphate of iron that has been exposed some 



time to the air, answers the purpose), and finally 
hydrochloric acid, which difiBolvea the oxides of iron which 
bave been precipitated by the potash, and Jeayes behind a dark 
blue precipitate of Prussian blue. If mere traces of cyanide be 
present, there is no immediate precipitate, but the solution has a 
green colour, and deposits Fruasian blue after long standing, 
(o) The following reaction is even more delicate, if possible. 
Add Co the solution under examination (in a small porcelain 
basin) a drop or two of yellow sulphide of ammonium, and evapo- 
rate to dryness on a water-bath ; if even a trace of a cyanide be 
present, sulphocyanate of ammonium will be formed, which, when 
the dry residue is dissolved in alcohol and a di-op of sesqui chloride 
of iron added, gives a deep red colour. A solution containing 
iVee hydrocyanic acid dissolves oxide of inercitry, forming cyanide 
of mercury, and the solution is not precipitated by alkalis, but 
hydrosulphuric acid precipitates black sulphide of mercury; 
Tery small quantities of hydrocyanic acid may be detected in this 
manner. If the solution contains any free hydrochloric acid, the 
addition of ammonia gives a precipitate of subchloride of mercury. 
If a solution containing freo hydrochloric and hydrocyanic 
be evaporated to dryness with borax, the hydrocyanic acid alone 
Tolatilises, and liydrochloric acid may be detected in the residue 
by meBTis of nitrate of silver. 

When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, cyanides are 
decomposed into a metallic sulphate, sulphate of ammonium, and 
carbonic oxide (2CNM + 2SO*H3 + 2IP0 = SO*M» -I- SO^(NH*)» 
+ SCO). All cyanogen compounds are decomposed when 
heated to redness with oxide of copper, yielding 2 vols, carbonic 
anhydride and 1 vol. nitrogen. Many double cyanides, whether 
-soluble or insoluble, which cannot be otherwise decomposed, may 
be decomposed by prolonged heating with aqua-regia, or fuming 
'Bitric acid ; or by fusion with three or four times their weight ol 
« mixture of 3 parts sulphate and 1 part nitrate of j 
:^e heavy metal may then be detected in the residue by the usual' 
^agents. 

EiUmalinn of Hydroci/anio Acid (see p. 257). 

b. Cyanic Acid, CyOII. — (c) Cyanates are easily recognised. 
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by their decomposition when treated with strong acids, carbonic 
anhydride being evolved with effervescence, accompanied by the 
penetrating smell of undecomposed cyanic acid, while the ammo- 
nium-salt of the acid employed remains in solution (CNOH-f- 
C1H4-0H2=C02 + C1NH4). Alkaline cyanates are not decom- 
posed by heat in the dry way ; their aqueous solution is readily 
decomposed, especially when heated, into an acid carbonate and 
ammonia (CNOK + 20Ha = CO^KH + NH^). Nitrates of lead 
and silver and suhnitrate of mercury give a white precipitate with 
cyanates ; nitrate of copper, a greenish -brown precipitate ; ter- 
chloride of gold, a brown precipitate. When evaporated to dry- 
ness with sulphate of ammonium, cyanates yield urea, CH^N-'O 
(2CN0K -f- SOXNH4)a=2CH4N20 + SO^K^). 

c. There are two other oxygen acids of cyanogen, both isomeric 
with cyanic acid, — Fulminic Acid, Cy^O^H^ ; and Cyanuric Acid, 
Cy3Q3jj3. Fulminic acid is only known in its silver and mercury 
salts. They are very dangerous compounds, exploding most vio- 
lently by heat, percussion, or contact with strong sulphuric acid. 
Cyanuric acid is a very stable acid. Its salts are decomposed 
when heated with an alkali, forming aqueous cyanic acid, cyanate 
of ammonium, carbonic anhydride, nitrogen, and leaving a residue 
of alkaline cyanate. 

d. Sulphocyanic Acid, CySH. — This acid is found in the saliva. 
Most sulphocyanates are soluble in water and alcohol. They give 
white precipitates, with a mixture of sulphate of copper and ,$ul' 
phurous acid, with salts of silver and gold, and subsalts of mercury, 
Sulphocyanate of silver, CySAg, is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, 
and may be employed for the estimation of sulphocyanic acid in 
soluble compounds, (c) With sesquichloride of iron, sulphocy- 
anates give an intense blood-red colour, visible even in the most 
dilute solutions. This coloration is not destroyed by excess of 
hydrochloric acid, but disappears on addition of chloride of mer- 
cury : if metallic zinc be immersed in the red solution, hydrosul- 
phuric acid is evolved. These reactions distinguish sulphocyanic 
acid from meconic, and some other organic acids, which give a 
similar red colour with persalts of iron. Most sulphocyanates are 
decomposed by heat into nitrogen, cyanogen, bisulphide of car 



bon, and a metallic sulphide. (4CNSM = N + 3CN +08^ + 

Doable Cyanides. — We have already observed (p. 39) that tli« 
cyanides of many of the heavy metals are soluble in cyanide o1 
potassium, forming double cyanides of the heavy metal and potaS' 
sium, in which the heavy metal eannot be detected by any of th< 
nrdinary reagents. This peculiarity of behaviour on the part of 
the heavy metal in these salts has led to the adoption of the 
theory, that it is combined with the cyanogen so as to form a dis- 
tinct compound radical. Thus, the cyanide of iron and potassiura^ 
Cy^FeK^, lias been regarded aa the salt of a distinct radical— 
•ferrocyanogen, Cy^Fe — which, like cyanogen itself, combines witU 
hydrogen to form an acid, and with other raetals to form a series. 
of salts. Hence the names ferrocyaoide of potassium, fcc, gene- 
rally applied to this class of salts. We, however, shall regard 
these bodies merely as double cyanides, which they undoubtedly 
are. Some of them exhibit so remarkable a behaviour with seve- 
ttX metals, that it is necessary to enumerate their most important 
reactions. 

Pratocyanide of Iron and Potassium (ferrocyanide of potassium, 
.yellow prussiate of potassium), Cy=FeK«:=(CyFe + 2CyK).— 
The double cyanides of iron and the aikalino metals are soluble. 
in water. When anhydrous, they are colourless ; but are yellow 
when they contain water of crystallisation. The double cyanides 
of iron, and most other metals, are insoluble in water, many of 
tbem in acids also. Some of them are white (as those of the 
-earthy metala, zinc, lead, silver, mercury) i others are distin- 
rgniabed by peculiar colours, whence the cyanide of iron and potas- 
lUum is much used as a reagent for the detection of several metals^ 
iMpecially of iron and copper. With sesquisaltt of iron it gives a 
lUue precipitate, Cy'Fe' ; with protosalts of iron, a white or 
■bluish-wbite precipitate, Cy^Fe^K; with prolos/tlls of coppert 
'A brownish-red precipitate, Cy'FeCu*. 

Sestjuicyanide of Iron and Potassium (ferricyanide of potas- 
sium, red prussiate of potaasiara), Cj6Fe'K3={Cy3Fe' + SCyK).— 
The double sesqui cyanides of iron and the alkaline metala are 
colublc in water, and have a yellowish-red colour. Their ai^ue- 
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ous solution gives with proiosalts of iron a dark-blue precipitate, 
Cy^Fe*; with sesquisalts of irotiy no precipitate, or change of 
colour. If, however (as is always the case in practice), the least 
trace of a protosalt be present in either reagent, a dark-coloured 
solution is produced. 

The soluble double cyanides of iron are decomposed by boiling 
with dilute sulphuric acid, a portion of their cyanogen being 
separated as hydrocyanic acid (2Cy3FeK» + 3SO*H2 = 3CyH-|- 
2CyFe + CyK + 3S0<KH). With strong sulphuric acid, all double 
cyanides of iron evolve carbonic oxide. With caustic alkalis, 
all insoluble ferro- and ferricyanides are decomposed, with sepa- 
ration of the oxide of the basic metal, and formation of a double 
cyanide of iron and an alkaline metal. When fused with car- 
bonate of potassium, cyanide and cyanate of potassium are formed, 
and the heavy metal reduced. When heated with sulphate 
of ammonium, they are all readily and completely decomposed 
(p. 41). 

Nitroprusside of Sodium, Cy^NOFe^Na^ which we have al- 
ready mentioned (p. 17) as a reagent for the detection of soluble 
sulphides, is formed by the action of nitric acid on the double 
cyanide of iron and potassium. 

&esquicyanide of Cobalt and Potassium (cobalticyanide of 
potassium), Cy^Co^K'. — An aqueous solution of sesquicyanide of 
cobalt and potassium is not decomposed by boiling with dilute 
sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid, by chlorine in presence of 
free alkali, or by oxide of mercury ; while a solution of sesqui- 
cyanide of nickel and potassium is decomposed by these reagents. 
(Separation of Nickel from Cobalt, p. 148.) The soluble double 
cyanides of cobalt give, with protosalts of copper, a light blue pre- 
cipitate ; with protosalts of nickel, a greenish-blue precipitate ; 
with protosalts of cobalt, a reddish precipitate ; with protosalts of 
iron and subsalts of mercury, a white precipitate. These precipi- 
tates are mostly soluble in dilute acids, and easily decomposed by 
alkalis. By heating with . concentrated sulphuric acid, or better, 
with sulphate and nitrate of ammonium, aU the double cyanides of 
cobalt are completely decomposed. 
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9. FlBOriae. F, Atomic weiglit, 19. 

Fluorine has never been obtained in the free state. It occurs 
native chiefly aa fluorspar, FCa, or as cryolite, Al^Na'F* 
also a constituent of sevoral native phosphates and silicates {e.g. 
wavellite, topaz, mica, tourmaline, hornblende, &c.) : it exists also 
as fluoride of calcium in bones and teeth, in mineral springs, and 
in the ashes of several plants. 

Acids of Fluorink. Hydrofluoric Arid, FH. Metallic Fltto- 
rirfe*. ^— Hydroflubric aeid is a colourless liquid, extremely vola- 
tile (boiling at 15° C): on contact with air it gives off abundant 
. fumes, of a very Buffocating smell : it is raiscible with water in all 
proportions. Its moat characteristic propertyis that of readily dis- 
solving silica and silicates, and consequently of corroding glass 
. and rendering it opaque ; hence it is employed for the decompo- 
sitioii of silicates, and hereon is founded the only certain method 
for the detection of fluorine. Hence too glass vessels cannot be 
employed in its preparation. By its action on silica, fl 
silicon, SiF^, is formed, which combines with 2 additional atoms of 
hydrofluoric acid, forming fluosilicic acid, SiF'H' ; by its action 
a silicate, a metallic fluosilicate is formed, and (according to 
tho proportions of silica and metal contained in the aihcate) either 
a metallic fluoride or fluoride of silicon. Boric, tantalic, titanic, 
lolybdie, and tungstic acids arc similarly decomposed and dis- 
Bolved by hydrofluoric acid, with formation of compounds analo- 
gous to fluosilicic acid. It docs not act upon gold or platinum, 
and very slightly upon lead. 

Metallic fluorides possess very various physical properti 
ire liquid and volatile, some solid and non-volatile ; they are mostly 
insoluble, or very slightly soluble, in water. Soluble fluorides give 
with chloride o/ calcium a gelatinous precipitate of FCa, which 
becomes more distinctly visible on heating and on addition of am- 
nia: it is somewhat soluble in ammoniacal salts, and in dilute 
Bitric or hydrocliloric acids, less so in acetic acid, insoluble in free 
hydrofluoric acid. With lead-salts they give a white precipitate, 
of FPb, soluble in nitric acid ; with silver-salts they give no preci- 
pitate. All fluorides aro decomposed by strong sulphuric (jiot t-j 
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nitric) acid, hydrofluoric acid being evolved : fluorspar when thus 
treated is reduced to a pasty mass which does not moisten glass, 
and only evolves gaseous hydrofluoric acid on the application of 
heat. Many insoluble fluorides {e. g, FCa) are not completely 
-decomposed by fusion with an alkaline carbonate, unless silica be 
also present. 

For the qualitative detection of fluorine in bones, teeth, and 
minerals free from silica, the substance is finely powdered and 
mixed to a paste with strong sulphuric acid, in a good-sized plati- 
num crucible. The crucible is then covered with a watch-glass, 
whose convex side has been coated with wax, and marked with 
lines drawn with the point of a knife, so as to leave the glass ex- 
posed in parts, and a gentle heat is applied. A little water should 
be placed in the hollow of the watch-glass, to prevent the wax 
from being melted by the heat. After some hours the wax is 
carefully removed from the watoh-glass, when, if fluorine were 
present in the substance, the glass will be found corroded and 
made opaque in those portions which were not protected by the 
wax. If only very small traces of fluorine be present, the marks 
on the glass may not be at once perceptible ; but they will be made 
visible at once by breathing on the convex side of the glass, which 
has previously been carefully dried. If the substance to be ex- 
amined for fluorine contain silica, it is fused with carbonate of 
sodium, the fused mass dissolved in water, the silica precipitated 
from the solution by carbonate of ammonium and filtered off^, the 
filtrate neutralised with acetic acid, and chloride of calcium added 
to it. The precipitate thus obtained, which will contain all the 
fluorine, is collected, and treated as above with sulphuric acid. 
Or the finely divided substance may be heated in a glass flask, with 
strong sulphuric acid and a fragment of marble ; and the gases 
evolved, consisting of fluoride of silicon and carbonic anhydride, 
conducted into aqueous ammonia. The ammoniacal solution is then 
evaporated to dryness, the residue treated with water, and what- 
ever remains undissolved removed by filtration ; the filtrate again 
evaporated, and the residue examined for fluorine as above. This 
method is only applicable to silicates in which the proportion of 
fluorine is very small as compared with the silica ; if the substance 
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contains exccsa of fluorine, lincly powdered silica must be added 
to il before thia process can be employed. 

Bhirpipe reactions. — When a fluoride ia heated before the 
blowpipe with microcosmic suit at one eud of a glass tube, 
at both ends, in Buch a manner that tho flame ia pai'ti».lly carried 
through the tube, vapour of water ia given off, together 
hydrofluoric acid, which may be detected by ita action oi 
glass, and by ita turning yellow a atrip of fernambuc paper, held 
to the mouth of tho tube. Many silicates containing fluorine, e. 
mica, tourmaline, give off fluoride of silicon when heated alone, 

EntimatioH of Fluorine. — For the determination of fluorine in 
insoluble compounds containing phosphoric acid, tlie substance is 
fused with carbonate of sodium and silica, the fused mass treated 
with water, and the silica removed from the aqueous solution by 
carbonate of ammonium : the filtrate is then nearly neutralised 
by acetic acid, and the phosphoric acid and fluorine together pre- 
cipitated by chloride of calcium. The precipitate, beaides phoB« 
phate and fluoride, contains also some carbonate of calcium, to 
remove which it is ignited, saturated with acetic acid, dried in tt 
water-bath, and thoroughly washed with water; and then ignited 
and weighed. Tlie fluorine is then driven off by heating with 
eoncentraCed sulphuric acid, alcohol ia added to the residue in 
order to precipitate completely the sulphate of calcium formed," 
and the phosphoric acid determined in the filtrate as pliosphate 
of magnesium and ammonium. 
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B. Atomic weight, 14'5. 

Occurs in nature in the form of boric acid, either free (as 
saHBolin), or combined with metals (tincal, boracite, daloiite), and 
in smaller quantities in tourmalin, asinite, apyrite, vhodizite, &c, 
Boron ia a dark powder, which burns when heated in the air, 
combining with oxygen, and forming boric anhydride. 

Oxides and Acids of Bokon. a. Boric Anhydride, BO^. 

A colourless, transparent, glassy solid, that fuses when heated 
alone, but does not volatilise at all. It is aoiublo in water and 
alcohol, and its solution depoaita cryatala of 

b. Boric Acid, BO'U'. — Scaly crystals, of a pearly luaWe, ^ca.-s^ 
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to the tonch. It is less soluble in water than BO^. The aqueous 
solution feebly reddens litmus : yellow turmeric paper moistened 
with it assumes a distinctly brown colour when dried. When its 
aqueous solution is evaporated, the boric acid partly volatilises 
with the vapour of water : this volatilisation is completely pre- 
vented by the addition of excess of carbonate of sodium, but not 
completely by ammonia, ammoniacal salts, or oxide of lead. 
When evaporated and ignited with chloride of ammonium, 
boric acid is partially converted into infusible nitride of boron, 
NB. The alcoholic solution of boric acid burns with a green 
flame, on which property is founded a method of detecting the 
acid. 

The alkaline borates are readily soluble in water. The solu- 
tion, whether of the normal or acid salt, has an alkaline reaction ; 
it absorbs carbonic and sulphurous anhydrides, hydrosulphuric 
acid, and chlorine abundantly, and dissolves large quantities of 
sulphur, arsenious acid, and fatty organic acids. When an alka- 
line borate is evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric acid, the 
alkaline metal is entirely converted into chloride, and its amount 
may be determined as chloride of silveix Most other borates are 
difficultly soluble in water : none however are absolutely insoluble, 
so that boric acid cannot be entirely precipitated from a solution 
of a borate by any metallic salt. A not too dilute solution of a 
borate gives with salts of calcium, barium, lead, silver, subsalts of 
mercury, and protosalts of iron, white or yellow precipitates, which 
are all readily soluble in acids or in ammoniacal salts. Alkaline 
borates, when fused with metallic oxides, dissolve many of them, 
forming double salts, which, in many cases, possess characteristic 
colours: hence borax (acid borate of sodium, BO^NaH) is of 
great use as a blowpipe reagent. To detect boric acid before 
the blowpipe, the substance is powdered, and mixed with from 
three to four times its volume of a mixture of 1 part fluorspar, 
and 4^ parts acid sulphate of potassium. This mixture is 
moistened with water, so as to form a paste, and a little of 
it taken up on a platinum-wire, and heated in the inner blow- 
pipe flame, when, if boric acid be present, fluoride of boron will 
be formed, and will conununicate a momentary green colour to 



ths outer flamD. If boric n^id he present in small quantjtiei^ 
▼ery keen observation is necessary to detect it by this method. 

(c) The best method for the detection of boric acid either in 
soluble or insoluble borates, is to mis them witJi alcohol, to add 
sulphuric acid little by little, and set fire to the mixture, when 
the flame of the alcohol will be coloured green. The mixture 
should be frequently stirred during the combustion. Tliis reac- 
tion alone ia not absolutely decisive as to the presence of boric 
acid, since there are other substances, e. g. salts of copper, whicli 
coniniunicate a similar green colour to the flame of alcohol. 
Another mctliod is to immerse a strip of yellow turmeric paper 
into a solution in hydrochloric acid of the substance under exam- 
ination: when, if even a trace of boric acid be present, the 
turmeric paper, after being dried, will have a brown colour. When 
heated with sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, or (leas readily) 
with sulphuric acid and alcohol, borates are decomposed ; in 
the former case fluoride of boron, in the latter boric ether, being 
formed. All insoluble native borates are entirely decomposed by 
fusion with an alkaline carbonate. In a mixture of a borate and 
phosphate, the phosphoric acid may be precipitated as phosphate 
of magnesium and ammonium, while the boric acid remains in 

BolutioQ. 

Estimation o/ Boron. — Stromoyer {Ann. Ch. Pharm. c. 82) 
states that boron may be estimated as fiuoborate of potassium, 
BF^K'. He adds excess of hydrofluoric acid to a solution of 
borate of potassium, and evaporates to dryness in a platinum or 
silver vessel. The dry salt is stirred up with a solution of acetate 
of potassium of 20 p, c, and after some hours thrown on a weighed 
filter, washed first with the same solution, then with strong alcohol, 
dried at 100", and weighed. 

11. jStltcon. Si. Atomic weight, 285. 

One of the most widtly spread elements in the mineral kingdom. 
it occurs native always in the form of silicic acid; or silica, either 
or combined: by far the mnjority of minerals are silicates of 
lifferent bases, in which the silica and the metal exist in the most 
T&rious proportioi'S. It f.lso oicur.s in the f.thes of vegetable ij.-U]d. 
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animal substances, and, as soluble silica, in mineral springs. Pare 
silicon is a dark-brown, heavy powder, which is partially oxidised 
when heated in contact with air. 

Oxides and Acids of Silicon, a. Silicic Anhydride^ Silica^ 
SiO^. — Silica is found native in two modifications ; the crystalline 
(quartz, rock-crystal) and the amorphous (opal, hyalite, &c.). 
In chalcedony, agate, and flint, both modifications are present. 
When artificially prepared, silica is a white amorphous powder, 
non-volatile at any heat, absolutely -insoluble in water and in all 
acids, excepting hydrofluoric acidy more soluble than the crystalline 
modification in caustic alkalis or alkaline carbonates. It com- 
bines with one atom of water, forming 

b. Silicic Acid, SiO^H^.— This is sometimes called soluble silica: 
it is soluble in all acids, and to a slight extent in water. It is 
obtained when an aqueous solution of an alkaline silicate is 
decomposed by an acid, or when fluoride, chloride, or sulphide of 
silicon is decomposed by water ; when it separates as a trans- 
parent gelatinous mass. When dried (and more speedily if 
ignited) it loses its water and becomes insoluble in acids, being 
in fact converted into silica. 

All silicates are insoluble in water, with the exception of those 
of potassium and sodium. The aqueous solution of an alkaline 
silicate has an alkaline reaction, and gives with calcium-, barium-, 
lead', and 5*Zt;er-salts a white or yellowish precipitate, soluble in 
dilute nitric or hydrochloric acid ; it is decomposed by a concen- 
trated acid, silicic acid being separated. Chloride and carbonate 
of ammonium, and (though less completely), sulphides of ammo- 
nium and potassium^ precipitate gelatinous silicic acid from 
solutions of alkaline silicates : lime- or baryta-water, a solution of 
alumina in potash y or of oxide of zinc in ammonia, precipitate 
insoluble double silicates, (c) When a concentrated solution of 
an alkaline silicate is saturated with nitric or hydrochloric acid, 
gelatinous silicic acid is separated ; if the solution be very dilute, 
the silicic acid remains in solution. When this solution is 
evaporated to a certain point, the silhuc acid separates either as a 
gelatinous mass or a flaky powder, which, when completely dried 
in the water-bath, i^ pony^rted ii;tp. insoluble silica. If the dry 
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residue (which must not have been ignited) be now treated with 
■water, the alkaline or earthy chlorides or nitratea that have been 
formed are dissolved out, and pure silica is left. If any of those 
metals be present whose chlorides or nitrates lose a portion of 
their acid when evaporated to dryness, and form basie salts in- 
soluble in water (e. g. aluminium, iron, magnesium), it is necessary 
to moisten the dry residue with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
before treating it with water, and to let it stand for half an hour 
in the cold : by which process the insoluble basic salts are entirely 
converted into soluble normal salts, and can be completely dis- 
solved out by water. This is the process adopted for the separa- 
tion of silica from &11 bases that are soluble in nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids. 

Gelatinous silicic acid, or silica that has not been ignited, is 
readily and abundantly soluble in caustic alkalis, or alkaline 
carbonates, especially on the application of heat. Crystalline 
silica, or amorphous silica after ignition, is less easily soluble 
in alkalis ; but both are readily converted into the soluble modi- 
fication by fusion (whetlier free or in combination with bases) 
with an excess of alkaline carbonate," 

Blowpipe reactions. — Besides its absolute insolubility in a&. 
acids except hydrofluoric acid, silica exhibits before the blow- 
pipe some characteristic reactions by which it is easily recognised., 
(c) Wben heated with microcosmic sail on a platinum wire before 
the blowpipe, silica is scarcely dissolved at all, but a clear bead 
is obtained in which the silica is perceptible as a spongy mass. 
The undissolved silica is more perceptible while the bead is hot 
than after it has cooled. If pure silica be employed, the bead is 
quite clear, and not at all opalescent. If a silicate be employed, 
its base is dissolved by the microcosmic salt, while the silica 
remains undissolved: butthe solution of many metallic hoses in 
microcosmic salt furuishcs an opalescent bead, in which the 
undissolved silica cannot well be discerned. When heated with 

• Owing to the solubilily of silica in caustic alkalis or alkaline cnrbonmes, it 
u impossible in accurate annljats Co hent or evnporiUo solulions contsining ihese 
■nbitancei in glues or porcelain vciecla ; in such coses platinum vessels malt bt 
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borax before the blowpipe, silica is slowly but completely dis- 
solved, a transparent colourless glass being formed, (c) When 
heated before the blowpipe with carbonate of sodium^ silica, or 
a silicate rich in silica, displaces carbonic anhydride, with effer- 
vescence, and fuses to a clear glass, which remains transparent on 
cooling. The alkaline carbonate must not be employed in excess. 
It is very difficult to obtain this reaction with silicates containing 
calcium or magnesium. Silica is the only body which exhibits 
this reaction. 

Pure silica leaves no residue when evaporated with excess of 
hydrofluoric acid. It is also entirely soluble when boiled in a 
platinum vessel with a solution of caustic alkali or alkaline car- 
bonate ; the solution, if saturated, deposits gelatinous silicic acid 
on cooling. If an earthy or other metal be present, a metallic 
silicate remains undissolved. These reactions are employed for 
testing the purity of silica. 

Analysis of Silicates, — ^The different silicates which are found 
native, or prepared artifically, are either crystalline, or amorphous, 
transparent, variously coloured bodies {e. g, glass) ; they generally 
contain a variety of bases, according to the quantity and nature 
of which the behaviour of different silicates towards decomposing 
agents varies considerably. Some silicates are entirely decom- 
posed when finely powdered and treated with acids, the whole of 
the silica being separated as gelatinous silicic acid. To this class 
belong the Zeolites^ which are distinguished by their containing 
a certain quantity of water ; the majority of scoria ; and generally 
those silicates in which the proportion of a strong base greatly 
exceeds that of the silica. Many silicates {e, g. Yesuvian, 
garnet) require to be ignited or fused before they can be decom- 
posed by acids. Zeolites, when their water has been driven off by 
ignition, are more difficultly attacked by acids than they are 
before ignition. There are however some exceptions to this rule ; 
for prehnite, a silicate containing water, is more readily decom- 
posed by acids after than before ignition. 

The analysis of those silicates which are completely decom- 
posed by acids is very easily effected. The substance is finely pow- 
dered and digested with concentratedlhydrochloric acid (at a gentle 
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heat, if necessary), till no gritty par tides can be detected by rubbing 
with a glass rod, and only gelatinous silicic acid remains undis- 
solved. A portion of the silicic acid ia dissolved by the hydro- 
chloric acid, to render which insoluble, the mixture ia evaporated 
to complete dryness in the wat«r-hath, with frequent stirring to- 
wards the end of the operation : when the residue is completely 
dry, it is thoroughly moistened with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and allowed to stand for half an hour in the cold, then 
digested with warm water, the silica filtered oi^ dried, ignited, and 
weighed. Moderately dilute sulphuric acid decomposes the 
majority of siheates more readily than hydrochloric acid ; but as 
the analysis by sulphuric acid of those which contain calcium is 
attended with considerable difficulty, hydrochloric acid ia prefer- 
able in such cases. Nitric acid is used in the case of silicates 
which contain lead. 

The majority of silicates, however, cMinot be completely de- 
composed by simple digestion with acids. For the analysis of 
this class of silicates, the first step ia to render them decom- 
posable by hydrochloric acid. This is generally effected as 
follows ; the mineral is reduced to an impalpable powder, by 
pounding in an agate mortar, (and levigation, if necessary,) and 
then fused in a platinum crucible with from 3 to 4 times its weight 
of dry carbonate of sodium, or of a mixture of 2 parts carbonate 
of potassium, and 1^ part cnrbonate of sodium. As the heat 
of a lamp is generally insufficient for this purpose, the platinum I 
crucible is placed in an earthen crucible half filled with carbonate | 
of magnesium, and exposed to a full red heat in the furnace for 
twenty minutes or half an hour. The platinum crucible, when 
cold, is placed in a beaker, and the fused mass dissolved by the 
gradual addition of dilute hydrochloric adid : in order to avoid loss 
from the violent effervescence caused by the escape of carbonic 
anhydride, the beaker is covered with a watch-glass or a porcelain 
basin. Gentle heat is applied to facilitate the decomposition of 
the fused mass, and then it must be ascertained by rubbing with 
ft glass-rod that there are no gritty particles of undecomposod 
silicate among the separated silicic acid. From this point the 
linalysis proceeds precisely in tlip manner detailed above in the 
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ease of silicates which are decomposed by acids. The silica is 
weighed directly, und all the bases, except the alkaline metals, ore 
determined in the Altered solution. The silica must be com- 
pletely dried before ignition. 

Many native silicates, (as zircon, cyanite, cyniopliano, &c) 
are decomposed ivith difficulty by fusion with alkaline carbonatea, 
a long time and a very strong beat being required. In these cases 
the decomposition is facilitated by tho addition of a fragment of 
potash or soda, which, however, to avoid injuring the crucible, must 
be introduced into the middle of the mixture of silicate and car- 
bonate, which has been solidly pressed down into the crucible. 

It is obvious that fusion with alkaline carbonates is inadmissible 
for the determination of the alkaline metals contained in silicates. 
For this purpose carbonate of barium, or caustic baryta, must be 
substituted for the alkaline carbonates. In this case the decorapo- 
aition is more difficult. The silicate and its flux must be mixed 
together most intimately, and a longer time is required for the fu- 
sion. The silica is separated in the same manner as in the formfr 
case : the barium is then removed from the acid solution by the 
careful addition of sulphuric acid, and the other bases estimated 
in the filtrate. Or the silica and all the bases except the alkaline 
metals may be estimated by fusion with alkaline carbonates, and 
the alkaline metals estimated in another portion of the mineral 
by decomposing it by hydrofluoric acid. For this purpose the 
mineral is finely powdered, moistened with dilute sulphuric acid 
in a platinum crucible, and placed in a leaden vessel covered with 
a lid, at the bottom of which is a quantity of powdered fluorspar 
covered with concentrated sulphuric acid. Gentle heat is applied, 
and the silicate is exposed to the vapours of hydrofluoric acid for 
one or two days. All the silica is thus volatilised as fluoride of 
silicon, and a clear solution obtained containing sulphates of all 
the metals contained in the silicate. This is treated with sul- 
phuric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the alkaline metals deter- 
mined in the residue in the usual way. 

Many minerals (as clinkstone, clayslate, &c.) contain a mixture 
of both classes of silicates, and so may be partially, but not com- 
pletely, decomposed by acids. These are digested in concentrated 



hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, and tillered, when the fU'^^^l 
trate contains the bases of the decomposable silicates. The sepa- 
rated silicic acid, togetJier with the undecompoacd silicates, is then 
repeatedly boiled with fresh portions of a strong solution of car- 
bonatfl of potasaium, and filtered hot. The alkaline solution con- 
t&iDs all the silicic acid of the decomposable silicates, which is 
separated as silica by evaporation to dryness with liydrochloric 
■cid. The insoluble residue is then analysed by the methods de- 
scribed for the analysis of silicates undecotnposable by acids. 

In some silicates there are other constituents to be estimated 
besides water, silica, and metallic bases. Thus, tourmaline contains 
■fluorine and boric acid ; nosean, chlorine and sulphuric acid i 
cancrinite, carbonic acid ; haiiyne and ultramarine, chlorine and 
Bulphur ; and many minerals contain phosphoric acid. Tourmaline 
cannot be decomposed by hydrofluoric acid till it has been ignited 
and all its fluorine driven off us fluoride of silicon. 

Silica is separated from titanic acid by fusion in a platinum 
crucible with acid sulphate of potassium, and subsequent treatment 
with water, which dissolves out the titanic acid, while tlie silica 
l-emidDS undissolved, 

c. Fluonlieie Acid, SiF^H'. — When fluoride of silicon is con- 
ducted into water it is partially decomposed, silicic acid being sepa- 
tated, while fluosilicic acid remains in solution (3SiF< + 30H»= 
2Sii™H''+ SiO'IP). Fluosilicic acid is a colourless liquid, having 
an acid reaction : when evaporated in a platinum vessel it vola- 
tilises entirely, being decomposed into fluoride of silicon and 
liydrofluoric acid. If the free acid, or a fluosilicate mixed with 
hydrochloric acid, be evaporated in glass Teasels, the hydrofluoric 
aeld get free attacks the glass. Fluosilicates are mostly soluble in 
. water, and are decomposed by acids and alkalis. With sodium- 
. potasiium-, Hthium-, and 6artum-salta, they give agelatinons preci- 
pitate, which separates entirely <tii the addition of alcohol. (This 
precipitation of barium by fluosilicic acid afibrds the best method 
for separating barium from strontium.) Fluosilicates are all de- 
composed by heat, fluoride of silicon being given off, while a 
metallic fluoride is left. 

Boron forms with fluorine a compouud analogous to fluosiliciO' ^^M 
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acid. The reactions of fluoboric acid closely resemble those of 
fluosilicic. 

12. Pliosplioms. P. Atomic weight, 31. 

Phosphorus occurs very abundantly both in the mineral and the 
organic kingdom, almost exclusively in the form of metallic phos- 
phates. At least two different modifications of it are known ; viz. 
Ordinary y and Amorphous phosphorus. Ordinary phosphorus is a 
yellowish- white opaque solid, whose structure is really, though not 
apparently, crystalline : it melts at about 44°, and volatilises be^ 
tween 250° and 300°. It is insoluble in water, very slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, readily soluble in bisulphide of carbon. 
It emits light in the dark at ordinary temperatures. It is very 
readily oxidised by all oxidising agents, forming phosphoric and 
phosphorous anhydrides : in contact with the air it takes fire on a 
very slight elevation of temperature, or even by friction, and burns 
with a brilliant fiame, forming dense white fumes, principally of 
phosphoric anhydride. When heated in an atmosphere free from 
oxygen, it passes into the amorphotis modification. This is a dark 
red powder, which is insoluble in bisulphide of carbon. It is a 
much less active body than the ordinary phosphorus, and may be 
heated in contact with air to considerably above 200° without 
taking fire. At about 260°, it is reconverted into ordinary phos- 
phorus. In the decomposition of many compounds containing 
phosphorus, the element frequently separates in this modification. 

Acids and Oxides of Phosphorus, a. Phosphide of Hydrogen^ 
(phosphuretted hydrogen), PH^ Metallic Phosphides, — Phos- 
phorus combines with hydrogen and several other metals, forming 
metallic phosphides. Phosphide of hydrogen is a colourless gas, 
with a peculiar smell resembling that of garlic ; slightly soluble 
in water. It is readily inflammable: and sometimes, when it 
contains a lower phosphide of hydrogen, it takes fire spontaneously 
in contact with the air. It is entirely absorbed by a solution of 
a gold' or silver-^dli, producing a dark precipitate of reduced metal, 
phosphoric acid being formed simultaneously. With lead- and 
copper-salts it gives a black, with chloride of mercury ^ a yellow, 
precipitate, consisting chiefly of metallic phosphide. 
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b. FhospJwric Anhydride, P'O*. — Formed by the complete and 
rapid combuation of phosphorus in dry air or oxygen. A white 
flaky powder, readily soluble in water and alcohol. It is one of 
the most hygroscopic subetances known, rapidly absorbing 
moisture from the air and being converted into raetaphvsphoric 
acid; hence it ia frequently employed for drying gases. 

Ordinary or Trihadc Phosphoric Acid, PO*H».— Ordinary 
phosphoric acid forma colourless crystals, or a syrupy fluid, 
which, at a high temperature, loses the elements of water, and is 
converted wholly or partially into metaphosphoric acid, PO'H, 
When heated to redness in an open platinum vessel it volatilises 
entirely without leaving any residue : in a glass or porcelain 
vessel a residue is left, since phosphoric B<;id partially decompoacB 
silicatea. Phosphoric acid is readily soluble in water and alcohol- 
Its solution has a strong acid reaction, and gives no precipitate 
1 a BolulioD of albumen or of chloride of barium : with excess 
of liiae' or baryta-water it gives a white precipitate. 

Phosphoric acid, being tribaaic, forms three classes of salts, 
according as one, two, or three atoms of basic hydrogen are 
replaced by metals. There are the Biacid Phosphates (PO'NaH*), 
the Monaoid (PO^Na^^H), aud the Normal Phosphates (PO^'Naa). 
Only the alkaline phosphates are soluble in water ; the solution 
has an alkaline reaction : all others are difficultly soluble or 
insoluble in water, readily soluble in nitric or hydrochloric acida. 
The alkaline-earthy phosphates, when freshly precipitated, are 
Boluble in acetic acid. When the solution of an alkaline-earthy 
phosphate in an acid is neutralised by an alkali, the original 
phosphate is precipitated unchanged, and is not soluble in excess 
of alkali. The insoluble phosphates which are precipitated from 
metallic solutions by phosphate of sodium, are generally soluble in 
excess nf the solution from which they are precipitated { when 
this solution is heated a precipitate is produced, which redissolves 

With nitrate of silver soluble phosphates give a yellow pre- 
lapitate of PO*Ag*, soluble in nitric acid and ammonia. With 
acetate of lead, they give a white precipitate of POPb', in- 
soluble in ammonia and acetic acid, soluble in nitric acid. If a 
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chloride be present, the precipitate contains chloride of lead 
chemically combined with it. (o) When fused before the blow- 
pipe, phosphate of lead forms a crystalline bead on cooling. With 
chlorides of barium and calcium^ they give white precipitates of 
POBa^H, and PO^Ca'H, readily soluble in nitric, hydrochloric, 
phosphoric, and acetic acids. Phosphate of calcium separates 
from its acetic acid solution, after some time (especially if heated), 
in a crystalline form. It is also somewhat soluble in water con- 
taining carbonic acid; and in ammoniacal salts, even in pre- 
sence of free ammonia. From its acetic acid solution (or from its 
hydrochloric acid solution after addition of sufficient acetate of 
sodium) the whole of the calcium may be precipitated as oxalate 
by oxalate of ammonium. From its hydrochloric or nitric acid 
solution, the addition of sulphuric acid and alcohol removes the 
whole of the calcium as sulphate. (These methods are employed 
for the estimation of lime in the ashes of plants, and in bone- 
earth.) (c) With sulphate or chloride of magnesium^ to which 
ammonia and chloride of ammonium have been added*, they give 
a white crystalline precipitate of PO^Mg^NH^ -j- SH^O, readily 
soluble in all acids, slightly soluble in pure water, absolutely 
insoluble in water containing free ammonia, even in presence of 
excess of ammoniacal salts. In very dilute solutions the precipi- 
tate forms very slowly ; its deposition is accelerated by scratch- 
ing, with a glass rod, the inside of the vessel containing the 
solution. This precipitate, which by ignition is converted into 
P207Mg4 (2POMg2NH4=p207Mg4-f2NH3 + OH2), serves for 
the detection and estimation of phosphoric acid (in absence of 
arsenic acid) in all compounds which are soluble in water, and 
whose aqueous solution is not precipitated by ammonia and chlo- 
ride of ammonium. If tartaric acid and a sesquisalt of iron be 
present, the precipitate is likely to contain a little tartrate of mag- 
nesium and sesquioxide of iron. 

With sesquichlmide of iron, they give a yellowish-white preci- 
pitate of sesquiphosphate, PO^Fe^ soluble in hydrochloric acid, 

* Add ammonia to the magnesium solution ; dissolve the precipitated hydrate 
of magnesium in hydrochloric acid, and then add excess of ammonia : no pre- 
cipitate is formed, since hydrate of magnesium is soluble in ammoniacal salts. 
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excess of sesquicliloride, in sei-([ui«cctatG of iron, and in smmonia. 
This precipitate is absolutely insoluble in acetic acid ; it therefore 
forms when acetate of sodium is added to its solution in hydro- 
chloric acid, or when acetate of sodium and a little eesquichloride 
iron are added to the hydrochloric acid aolntion of an alkaline- 
earthy phosphate. When the liydrochloric acid solution of any 
phosphate (the free acid, if any, having been first neutralised 
with ammonia or carbonate of ammonium) is treated with acetate 
of sodium and a slight excess of sesquichloride of iron (just enough 
to give a red tinge to the solution), and the mixture heated to 
boiling, a reddish -brown precipitate is formed, which contains oil 
ttie phosphoric acid and all the sesquioxide of iron : it must bo 
filtered hot, and waslied with hot water. Arsenic acid exhibits 
reaction as well as phosphoric acid ; and seaquisalts of alumi- 
nium are precipitated under the same circumstances, though not so 
complet£lj as sesquisalts of iron. On this reaction ia based an 
accurate method for the estimation of phosphoric acid by means 
■of a known volumo of a standard solution of sesquichloride of 
; as well as for the complete removal of phosphoric acid and 
of iron from a solution in which calcium, magnesium, manganese, 
and other isomorphous metals, have to be estimated. Sesqui- 
nitrate of uranium behaves with soluble phosphates esactly like 
eesquisalts of iron. Subnitrate of mercury gives, with soluble 
phosphates, a white precipitate, readily soluble in nitric acid. If 
the solution of any phosphate in excess of nitric acid is evaporated 
1 the water-bath to complete dryness, with excess of metallic 
lercury, and the dry residue (which contains no free acid) treated 
■with water, all the metals contained in the phosphates are diB- 
Aolved as nitrates, while the whole of the phosphoric acid remains 
-undissolved as subphoapbate of mercury. This reaction is em- 
ployed by H. Rose for the separation of phosphoric acid from all 
nietals, excepting aluminium. The insoluble portion is freed from 
mercury by gentle ignition with an alkaline carbonate, and the 
phosphoric acid estimated in it as phosphate of magnesium and 
loniura: the mercury ia removed from the soluble portion by 
hydrochloric acid and ammonia, or by evaporation and gentle 
" ,ion. If a seaquisalt of iron ho present, the iron is fouud 
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partly in the soluble, partly in the insoluble portion. If the 
nitric acid solution of tlie phosphates of the alkiiline or alkaline- 
earthy metals, or of magnesium, bo evaporated to dryness with t 
solution of seaquinitrate of iron, which contains, at least, enough 
iron to combine with all the phosphoric acid present, and ibs 
residue heated to 180°, until it ceases to give off nitrous fumes, 
all the above-named bases aro converted into soluble nitrates, while 
all the iron remains as insoluble sesqui phosphate. The nitric acid 
solution must be entirely free from hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 
A sesquisalt of aluminium may be Bubstituted for the sesquiaalt 
of iron ; but in this case the separation is less complete. 

(c) The best reagent for the detection of very small traces of 
phosphoric acid is molybdate of ammonium. If the solution of a 
phosphate be added to excess of a solution of this reagent, £ree 
nitric acid added, and the whole lieated, the solution immediately 
assumes a yellow colour, and a bright yellow precipitate of phos- 
phate and molybdate of ammonium is formed, either immediately 
or after some time. This precipitate is insoluble in acids, soluble 
in ammonia, or in excess of the phosphate ; hence this reaction is 
peculiarly fitted for the detection of very small traces of phoa- 
phoric acid (as in minerals, soils, or the deposits from mineral 
springs). Arsenic acid exhibits the same reaction. 

Normal phosphates of fixed bases are not at all decomposed by 
ignition, biacid phosphates are converted by ignition into meta- 
phosphates, monacid phosphates into a mixture of normal phos- 
phate and metaphosphate (pyrophosphate). The alkaline -earthy 
phosphates are only partially decomposed by fusion with an 
alkaline carbonate, while most other insoluble phosphates (e.^. 
phosphates of magnesium, zinc, copper, protophosphate of man* 
ganese, sesquiphosphate of iron) are completely decomposed by 
this means; the fused mass always contains tribasic pbosphoric 
acid. By boiling in a solution of caustic alkali or of alkaline 
carbonate, the insoluble phosphates are only partially, or not at 
all, decomposed. Phosphate of aluminium can only be completely 
decomposed by fusion with its own weight of silica, and six times 
its weight of carbonate of sodium ; the fused mass is then dis- 
solved in water, the silicic acid precipitated by carbonate of 
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ammonium and filtered off, the filtrate acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid and saturated with ammonia, uad the phosphoric 
acid precipitated from it by a salt of magnesium. 

Separation and eatimalion of PkosphoTic Acid. — When the 
hydrochloric acid solution of sesquiphosphate of iron, phosphate 
of aluminium, magnesium, &c!., is digested with excess of car- 
bonate of barium, the whole of the phosphoric acid is removed i 
if any aesquisalts be present, their metals are precipitated at the 
same time as sesqui hydrates. Phosphoric acid may be completely 
separated from barium, strontium, and lead, by sulphuric acid; 
&om calcium, by sulphuric acid and alcohol. Phosphate of lead, 
luspended in water, is completely decomposed by hydrosulphuric 
acid, sesquiphosphate of iron by sulphide of ammonium; all the 
phosphoric acid is contained in the filtrate. For the accurate 
separation of phosphoric acid from an excess of sesquisalt of iron 
(even in presence of calcium and magnesium), the substance is 
dissolved in hydrocliloric acid, and the solution heated to boiling 
with sulphite of sodium, until all the sesquisalt of iron is con- 
verted into protosalt; the excess of sulphurous acid is then drivea 
off by boiling, the solution neutralised with carbonate of sodium, 
a very little cblorine-water added in order to reconvert a small 
quantity of the iron into sesquisalt, then an excess of acetate of 
eodiam, when, if the least trace of phosphoric acid be present, a 
white precipitate of sesquiphosphate of iron is formed. Chlorine- 
water is then again added, drop by drop, until the solution assumes 
a red tinge, the wiiole heated to boiling, and filtered. The pre- 
cipitate, which contains all the phosphoric acid, is either decom- 
posed by sulphide of ammonium, or dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, heated with sulphite of sodium, excess of caustic soda added, 
and the whole boiled till the precipitate is converted inte black 
ferroso -ferric oxide ; in either case the phosphoric acid is deter- 
mined in the filtrate as phosphate of magnesium and ammonium 
(p, 203). For the separation of phosphoric acid from aluminium 
compound is dissolved in caustic soda, and the phosphoric 
acid precipitated from the dilute solution by chloride of barium 
or baryta-water as phosphate of barium, fresh portions of caustic 
soda and carbonate of sodium being added at the same time, and the 
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whole heated nearly to boiling ; all the aluminium is then con- 
tained in the filtrate. The phosphate of barium is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the barium precipitated by sulphuric acid, and 
the phosphoric acid determined in the filtrate as phosphate of 
magnesium and ammonium. If a sesquisalt of iron be alsa 
present, it is reduced, as above, by sulphite of sodium, before the 
treatment with caustic soda.* 

Phosphoric acid is readily distinguished from sulphuric acid 
by the solubility in acids of its barium-salt. For its detection in 
neutral or alkaline solutions, chloride of ammonium^ ammonia, 
and a magnesium'^dXi, are generally employed ; in an acid solution, 
sesquichloride of iron, and acetate of sodium. The most delicate 
reagent of all is molyhdate of ammonium. Since arsenic acid 
exactly resembles phosphoric acid in all these reactions, the 
absence of this acid must previously be ascertained. Arsenic 
acid is readily distinguished from phosphoric acid, and if present, 
may be entirely removed by passing hydrosulphuric acid into the 
warm acid solution (p. 84). 

d. Metaphosphoric Add, PO^H (monobasic). — When phos- 
phoric anhydride is dissolved in water, an acid solution is ob- 
tained, which differs in many of its reactions from that of phos- 
phoric acid. It is metaphosphoric acidj PO^H, Its salts are also 
obtained by the ignition of the corresponding biacid phosphates. 
The following are the principal reactions which distinguish it 
from phosphoric acid. With albumen it gives an abundant 
white precipitate; with chloride of barium, an abundant white 
precipitate, soluble with difficulty in a large excess of the acid ; 
with nitrate of silver, a white precipitate, soluble in excess of 
metaphosphoric acid. With molybdate of ammonium, it gives 
no precipitate or coloration, until, by the action of the free 
nitric acid present, it has been partly converted into phosphoric 
acid. A solution of metaphosphoric acid is very slowly converted 
into phosphoric acid in the cold ; the conversion is facilitated by 
heat. All metaphosphates are converted into phosphates by 

* When alkaline liqaids are hoiled in glass or porcelain vessels, sensible 
quantities of silicic acid are always dissolved : hence, in very accarate analyses, 
platinum vessels mast be employed. 
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heating with a concentrated acid, or by fusion with an ttlkalioe 
carbonate. 

Blaiopipe reactions. — When metaphosphate of sodium, or thft I 
glacial acid, is fused on charcoal before the blowpipe, and a piece ' 
of metallic zinc introduced into the fluid mass, a partial reduction 
of tlie acid takes place, and the liberated pLoapliorua burns with a 
"briUiant flame, 

■ PyrophoxphoTic Acid, P-'O'H* (quadribasic). — Phosphoric 
and metaphoaphoric acids are capable of combioing together in 
several proportions, forming compounds which, owing to their ex- 
ibiting peculiar reactions in some cases, have sometimes been re- 
garded as distinct acids. The compound formed by the combination 
of 1 atom of each of these acids (PO*H3+PO'H=piiOm<) has 
thus been called pyropkosphoric acid. This compound is produced 
by heating phosphoric acid to 313°, and its salts arc obtained by 
igniting the corresponding moaacid phosphates. It is soluble in 
water. Its solutioji does not precipitate albumen or chloride of 
itorium. Its alkaline salts are soluble in water, with an alkaline 
reaction; its other salts are soluble in acids, and generally in 
excess of phosphate of sodium, forming soluble double salts which ] 
I exhibitapeculiar behaviour with reagents. Thus, from a solution ' 
of sesqui phosphate of iron, or proto phosphate of manganese, in 
pyrophosphate of sodium, the heavy metal can scarcely be precipi-- 
tated by hydrosulphuric acid or sulphide of ammonium. Thia 1 
peculiarity of behaviour is found in several other polybnsic acids, ' 
The insoluble pyrophosphates, like the corresponding phosphates, 
sre soluble in excess of the metallic salts from which they are I 
precipitated, and the solution is repreei pi tated by heat; but thia ] 
precipitate is not redissolved on cooling. The alkaline-earthy ,1 
pyrophosphates are difficultly soluble in acetic acid. With tiitrate 
oftilver pyrophosphate of sodium gives a white precipitate, almost 
insoluble in excess of pyrophosphate, soluble in nitric acid and 
ammonia. The same methods by which metaphospliatea are 
converted into phosphates, apply equally to pyrophosphates. 

Besides pyrophosphoric acid, otlier acids have been described 
by Fleilmann and Henneherg{Ann. Ch. Pliarm. Ixv. Ixxii.), 
which are probably combinations in different proportions of phos- ] 
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phoric and metaphosphoric acid. Among these are 2F^0^, SH^O, 
=P04H3+3P08H: 5P20«, 6HaO=P04H3 4-9P03H, &c. The 
same chemists have also obtained a series of salts, which they 
regard as polymeric modifications of metaphosphates, from which 
they differ in several properties. But the formulae which they 
assign to these salts always contain variable quantities of water 
of crystallisation; and, if this water be in each case introduced 
into the formula of the salt, it will be found that these salts too 
may be regarded as compounds of phosphates and metaphosphates 
in different proportions. 

f. Phosphorous Anhydride, P*0^ — Formed by the slow and 
imperfect combustion of phosphorus; as when phosphorus is 
oxidised by exposure to the air at the ordinary temperature. A 
white powder, smelling like garlic. It is readily soluble in water, 
forming 

g. Phosphorous Acid, PHO'H^ (bibasic). — A syrupy liquid, 
which cannot be crystallised without great difficulty. It is en- 
tirely decomposed by heat, phosphoric acid being formed, and 
phosphide of hydrogen evolved (4P03H3=3P04H3+PH3). 

The normal alkaline phosphites are soluble in water ; all others 
are difficultly soluble or insoluble. When treated with oxidising 
agents, as chlorine or nitric acid, phosphites are converted into 
phosphates. With chlorides of barium and calcium, alkaline 
phosphites give a white precipitate, soluble in acetic and free 
phosphorous acids ; with acetate of lead, a white precipitate of 
phosphite of lead, insoluble in acetic acid. This is the least soluble 
of all the phosphites. With magnesium-^^Ms, a dilute solution of 
a phosphite gives no precipitate. Phosphorous acid is a powerful 
reducing agent, precipitating the metals from solutions of salts of 
gold and silver, and subsalts of mercury ; the reduction is much 
facilitated by saturating the acid with ammonia. With chloride 
of mercury it gives a white .precipitate of subchloride, ClHg^ ; if 
the mercury salt be in excess, the reduction does not proceed fur- 
ther ; but, if the phosphorous acid be in excess, metallic mercury 
is reduced, especially on the application of heat. When heated 
with sulphurous acid, phosphorous acid gives phosphoric and by- 
drosulphuric acids (3P03H3 4.S03H2=3P04H3+SH2); and, if 
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sulphurous acid be in excess, tlie liydro sulphuric acid is 
docompoged and sulphur separated (p. 21). If the phosphorous 
acid contain any arsenic, it ia entirely precipitated as sulphide. 
Arsenic acid is redused by phosphorous acid to orsenious acid, 
which, by fusion with phosphorous acid, is reduced to metallic 
wsenic, which separates as a dark brown powder. Phosphorous 
acid dissolves zinc and iron, with evolution of phosphide of 
Jiydrogen. Dry phosphites are decomposed by heat, hydrogen 
being evolved, and a pyrophosphate formed s the normal phoe- 
phite of lead, and one or two others, evolve phosphide of hydrogen 
as well as hydrogen. 

Hypophosphorous Acid, PII*0-H (monobasic). — Formed, to- 
gether with phosphoric acid and phosphide of hydrogen, when 
phosphorus is boiled in a solution of caustic alkali or alkaline -earth. 
The acid is isolated by decomposing its barium-salt by sulphuric 
acid. It ia a syrupy fluid, very similar in appearance to phospho- 
rous acid. By heat it is decomposed into phosphoric acid and 
phosphide of hydrogen (2PO=tP=PO*H3-|-PH3). All hypo- 
phosphites are soluble in water. Hypophosphorous acid is even 

are powerful reducing agent than phosphorous acid. With 
nitrate of silver it gives a white precipitate, which blackens 
speedily even in the cold: with acetate of lead, lime-, and 
baryta-water, no precipitate. All hypopliosphites are decom- 
posed by heat, phosphide of hydrogen being evolved, and a pyro- 
phosphate or acid phosphate left behind. With co/i^ier' salts, 
hypophosphorous acid separates in the cold a reddish yellow pre- 
cipitate of Buhhydride of copper, Cu'H, which on heating is de- 
composed into metallic copper and hydrogen. 

Determination of phosphorus in organic compounds. Organic 
compounds containing phosphorus are fused with carbonate and 
nitrate (or chlorate) of potaaaium, by which means the phos- 
phorus is converted into phosphoric acid, and may bo estimated 
phosphate of magnesium and ammonium. 

13. Orxanlc Acids, 

Of the numerous acids containing carbon, oxygen, and hydrojien 
(and occasionally nitrogen), commonly culled oyganic acids, a few 
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are of sufficient importance as reagents in mineral analysis to 
make it necessary to enumerate their reactions. A general re- 
action, common to nearly all these acids, is, that their alkaline and 
alkaline-earthy salts are converted by ignition into carbonates, 
with separation of carbon and consequent blackening of the com- 
pound. Oxalates, if perfectly pure, are not blackened by ignition. 

The organic acids which we are about to mention may be con- 
veniently divided into two classes : volatile and non-volatile SLcida. 
The volatile acids, when heated in the free state, are volatilised 
entirely, generally without decomposition, and if pure, leave no 
carbonaceous residue : they may be removed from their salts by 
distillation with dilute sulphuric acid. The non-volatile acids 
are decomposed when heated in the free state, a considerable car- 
bonaceous residue being left : they cannot be removed from their 
salts by distillation . with dilute sulphuric acid. The non- 
volatile acids are further distinguished from the volatile by the 
property of hindering the precipitation by alkalis of certain 
metallic oxides from their salts {e,g, sesquioxide of iron): for the 
non-volatile acids, being polybasic, form double salts of the 
alkaline and the heavy metal, which are soluble in water. 
Volatile organic acids do not hinder this precipitation. In 
presence of non- volatile organic acids, the heavy metal may be 
precipitated as sulphide by sulphide of ammonium. 

Volatile Organic Acids, a. Acetic Acid, C'H^O'H. — Below 
17°, acetic acid forms a white crystalline mass; above that 
temperature, a colourless fluid, with an irritating smell, which is 
familiar to every one as that of vinegar. All acetates are soluble 
in water : the least soluble are acetate of silver and subaceftate 
of mercury, whence acetic acid produces crystalline precipitates 
in not too dilute solutions of salts of silver and subsalts of 
mercury. Most acetates (especially those which contain a 
strong base) are decomposed by heat, acetone being formed, the 
vapour of which is combustible and has a characteristic smell 
(2C2H302K= C3H60 + C03K2). With sesquisalts of iron, a solu- 
tion of an acetate (not free acetic acid) gives a dark-red colour, 
which is destroyed by mineral acids, not by excess of acetic acid. 
Excess of ammonia precipitates all the iron from this solution as ses- 
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quibydrate: when the solution is heated, all the iron is precipitated 
as basic acetate, (c) When a dry acetate (or a coDcentrated 
aqueous solution) is heated with excess of sulphuric acid and a 
little alcohol, acetic ether or acetate of ethyl (C'H^O^C'HS) ii 
formed, and easily recognised by its peculiar fragrant smell. L 
too much alcohol be taken ether will be formed, the smell of ^ 
irhich will mask that of the acetic ether. When a dry acetate is " 
heated with arsenious acid, hakodyl, {(C»H»)*As^) is formed, which 
possesses a most nauseous and characteristic smell. This reaction 
does not distinguish acetic acid from propylic (C^II'O^H) s 
other higher acids of the series, which form, with arsenious acid, 
compounds which closely resemble kakodyl in smell. For the i 
detection of acetic acid in a solution containing an acetate together 
with other compounds, the best method is to distil the solution { 
■with dilute sulphuric acid, by which the acetic acid is set free, 
and, being volatile, passes over, and is found in the distillate. 
A very dilute acid solution should be neutralised with carbonatA 
of sodium, and concentrated by evaporation, previous to distilla- 
tion. For the detection of acetic acid in presence of other volatile 
acids homologous* to acetic, the aqueous solution of the free acids 
partialli/ neutralised with potasli, and the whole submitted to 
distillation ; when the acetic acid is found, either wholly or par- 
tially, in the residue, as acid acetate of potassium, while the other 
Tolatile acids (which do not form acid salts with metals), pass 
and are found in the distillate. Tliis method of fractional 
saturation may be applied to the separation of other acids of this 
series. The boiling-point of each acid in the series rises about 
for each addition of CH- ; so that a lower acid is always 
5 volatile than the higher ones : and when a mixture of two 
lore such acids is partially saturated with a base, the higher 
"acid is always completely neutralised before those below it com- 
be tenn homalngtrui, Eiigigested b3r Gcrhardt, is applied to [hose bodiet 
irhicb reaemble each other in Iheir chemical properties, and only differ in their 
'Composition bj CH^ oi some multiple of CIl^ Thus, acetic acid, C'll'O'H 
propjlic acid, CH'O'H, butyric acid, C'll'O'H, Talerianic acid, y;'H°0-n, &o. 
■re boiuolutfous to each albcr. Similarly we have series of bomoiogOBS 
alcohob, aldehydes, &c. 
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bine with anj of the base. Hence, if a mixture of propylic and 
butyric acids be partially saturated with potash, and submitted to 
distillation, the lower acid (propylic) being free, will distil over ; 
and if just enough potash has been added to exactly neutralise the 
butyric acid, the whole of this acid will be found in the residue, 
and the whole of the propylic in the distillate. If less potash 
than this has been added, the propylic acid, being more volatile, 
will pass over first, and then the free butyric acid, while the 
residue will contain nothing but butyrate of potassium : if more 
potash has been added, the distillate will contain only propylic 
acid, the residue a mixture of propylate and butyrate of potas- 
sium. Acetic acid is, as has been observed, an exception to this 
rule : for it forms an acid potassium-salt, which will always be 
found in the residue. 

When an acetate is heated with strong sulphuric acid, acetic 
acid is given off (with its peculiar smell), and there is no blacken- 
ing of the mixture. 

b. Formic Acid, CHO^H. — Formic acid is a colourless liquid, 
which boils at 100° ; it has a smell somewhat similar to that of 
acetic acid. All formates are soluble in water, though less so 
than the corresponding acetates. All formates are decomposed 
by heat: the fixed alkaline, and alkaline-earthy formates, give ofi 
carbonic oxide, leaving a mixed residue of carbonate and free 
carbon; those of other metals {e,g, copper, lead) give off carbonic 
oxide and anhydride, and leave a residue of reduced metal. For- 
mates exactly resemble acetates in their behaviour with sesqui- 
salts of iron. Formic acid is, however, easily distinguished from 
acetic acid, by its property of reducing many metals from their 
salts, with evolution of carbonic anhydride. Formic acid, or any 
formate, when heated with nitrate of silver or terchloride of gold, 
gives a brown precipitate of metallic silver or gold; with sub' 
nitrate of mercury, a grey precipitate of metallic mercury; with 
chloride of mercury, a white precipitate of subchloride, which by 
long boiling is slowly reduced to metallic mercury. They also 
destroy the colour of permanganate of potassium. This reducing 
action distinguishes formic acid from most of its homologous acids, 
and renders its detection very easy. For the detection of small 
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quantities of formic acid in solutioas which contain other orgRjiic 
CorapoQnda, distillation with dilute sulphuric ticid is employed: 
the distillate is saturated with carbonate of sodium, concentrated 
by evBporatioD, and the formic acid detected in it by the above 
reactions. When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, formic 
acid and formates are decomposed with efferyescence into water 
and carbonic oxide which burns with a blue flame (C[IO'H = 
I CO + OH*): there is no blackening of the mixture. 

. Benzoic Acid, CH^O^H. — Forms white crystals, which 
■when heated, sublime entirely into long needles, leaving only the 
slightest possible residue of carbon: its vapours are very irrita- 
ting, and excite coughing. It is very slightly soluble in cold water 
r acids; hence, when a mineral acid is added to a solution of 
benioate, a white precipitate of benzoic acid is produced. Proto- 
benzoates are mostly soluble in water: sesquibenzoates are in- . 
soluble. When benzoic acid is added to stsquiehloride of iron, w 
yellow precipitate of sesquibenzoate of iron is formed; if the fre6 
acid be saturated with ammonia, this precipitate contains the 
whole of the iron. Hence, benzoate of ammonium is employed 

I reagent for separating the sesquiosides from a solution con- 
taining proto- and sesquisalts. The metal may be removed from 
i precipitate by hydrochloric acid, which leaves the benzoic 
acid undisEolved; or the benzoic acid may be removed by am- 
monia, which leaves eesquihydrate of iron. With acetate of lead 
benzoic acid gives no precipitate: and only a very slight one 
■when the free acid is neutralised with ammonia, (c) When ben- 
zoate of calcium is distilled with excess of lime, the benzoic acid 
is decomposed into carbonic anhydride and benzine, C^H^, a 
Asgrant oily liquid, insoluble in water, boiling at 80°. The test 
IS conducted: — The benzoic acid precipitated by an acid from 
a soluble benzoate is collected on a filler, dried, with blotting- 
paper, and dissolved in as little lime-water as possible ; an equal 
bulk of lime-water is then added, and the whole distilled. Very 
amall quantities of benzoic acid may be detected in this way. 
"When benzoic acid is heated with strong sulphuric acid, no sul- 
phurous anhydride is evolved, and the mixture is not blackened. 
A. Succinic Acid, C'H'O'H' (bibasic). — A homologuo of oxalio. 
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acid, C'O^H'. It forms white crystals, which sublime when 
heated, leaving a larger residue of carbon than is left in the case 
of most other volatile organic acids. It is much more soluble in 
water than benzoic acid, and therefore is not precipitated from 
its soluble salts by a mineral acid. Protosuccinates are all 
soluble in water; sesquisuccinates are mostly insoluble. Succinic 
acid precisely resembles benzoic in its behaviour to sesquisalts of 
iron: but, as the precipitate of sesquisuccinate is much less volu- 
minous than that of sesquibenzoate, succinate of ammonium is a 
more convenient reagent than benzoate for the precipitation of 
sesquisalts. With acetate of lead succinic acid gives a precipitate 
of succinate of lead, soluble in excess of either reagent. With 
chloride of barium it gives no precipitate; but on the addition of 
ammonia and alcohol, a white precipitate is formed: benzoic acid 
does not exhibit this reaction. When succinic acid is heated 
with strong sulphuric acid, the mixture gradually blackens, and 
sulphurous anhydride is evolved. 

Non-volatile Organic Acids, a. Oxalic Acid, C^O^H^ 
(bibasic). — Forms white crystals, which contain 2 atoms of water 
of crystallisation : soluble in water and alcohol, giving a strongly 
acid solution. It is a violent poison. When heated it is almost 
entirely decomposed, carbonic oxide and anhydride, and some 
formic acid being formed. The alkaline oxalates are soluble 
in water, but not very readily, the acid salts less so than the 
normal ; most other oxalates are insoluble. Sesquioxalates 
are generally soluble. With ca/ciwrn-salts, oxalic acid or a soluble 
oxalate gives a white crystalline precipitate of normal oxalate of 
calcium, insoluble in ammonia, amnK>niacal salts, and acetic acid, 
slightly soluble in free oxalic acid, soluble in mineral acids. This 
precipitate is formed in very dilute solutions, even in sulphate of 
calcium. This reaction affords the best test both for oxalic acid 
and for calcium. With soluble copjocr-salts, it gives a precipitate 
of oxalate of copper : crystallised oxalic acid is not dissolved in a 
solution of chloride of copper, but is gradually converted into 
oxalate of copper. In other metallic solutions this change first 
takes place on the application of heat. With nitrate of silver it 
gives a white precipitate, soluble in nitric acid and ammonia. 
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WLen heated with tercMoride of gold, oxalic acid reduces metallie 
gold, with evolution of carbonic anhj'dride. It does not reduce 
platinum from its salts. When heated with sulphuric acid, all 
oxalates are decomposed into equal volumes of carbonic oxide 
and anhydride, and tbe mixture does not blacken (C^O*H"=CO + 
CO' + OH'). All oxalates are decomposed hj ignition, in manners 
TBiying according to the bases which they contain. Oxalates of 
Bnch metals as form stable carbonates give off carbonic oxide, 
■while a metallic carbonate remains. Those of the metals which 
do not form carbonates, or whose carbonates are decomposed by 
ignition, evolve equal volumes of carbonic oxide and anhydride, 
leaving a residue of metallic oxide. Those of the metals whose 
oxides are reduced by carbonic oxide, evolve carbonic anhydride 
alone, and leave a residue of reduced metal. 

Since oxalic acid cannot be separated from its salts by distillation 
;th dilute sulphuric acid (for by this treatment it is decomposed 
into CO and CO^') it must be classed among the non-volatile aeids. 
But it does not exhibit the reaction which we have already 
mentioned as generally characteristic of this class of organic acids, 
that of hindering tbe precipitation by alfealis of certain metallic 
oxides. A sesquisaltof iron to which oxalic acid has been added, 
is completely precipitated by ammonia: but if a fixed alkaline 
carbonate be employed instead of ammonia, oxalic acid does to a 
certain extent prevent the precipitation. 

Tartaric Acid, C*H*Oi'H* (bibasic) Forms colourlesa 

crystals, very soluble in water: they are decomposed by heat, 
ig off a peculiar smell, much resembling that of burnt sugar, 
and leaving a large residue of carbon. Of the alkaline tartrates, 
the acid salts are much less soluble than the normal: hence, if 
tartaric acid be added in excess to a solution of potash, a white 
crystalline precipitate of acid tartrate of potassium is formed, 
which is insoluble in all organic acids except oxalic, soluble in 
mineral acids, alkalis, and alkaline carbonates : by the>two latter 
solvents it is converted into tbe soluble normal tartrate, whence 
the acid tartrate is reprecipitated by acetic acid. As the acid 
tartrate is soluble in alkalis, potash should not be used for the 
detection of small quantities of tartaric acid: it is better to 
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employ chloride or nitrate of potassium, in excess of which the 
acid tartrate is insoluble. Of the other tartrates, the acid salts 
are more soluble than the normal, (c) With lime-water in excess 
tartaric acid gives a white precipitate of normal tartrate ; chloride 
of calcium gives the same precipitate with a normal tartrate ; 
sulphate of calcium does not. This precipitate is soluble in acids, 
even in free tartaric acid, and in ammoniacal salts, but not in 
ammonia. It is soluble in potash in the cold, but is reprecipitated 
on boiling the solution, and redissolved on cooling. It is insoluble 
in chloride of copper. From nitrate of silver normal tartrate of 
potassium reduces metallic silver on heating. All tartrates, when 
heated with strong sulphuric acid, give off sulphurous anhydride 
and the mixture is blackened. 

Bacemic Acid is isomeric with tartaric acid, which it resembles 
closely in all its reactions. Racemate of calcium, however, is 
insoluble in ammoniacal salts ; and is formed, after a time, by 
racemic acid in a solution of sulphate of calcium. From this re- 
action racemic might be confounded with oxalic acid : but they 
are readily distinguished by their behaviour when heated with 
sulphuric acid, when racemic behaves exactly like tartaric acid. 

c. Citric Acid, C^H^O^H' (tribasic). — Forms white crystals, 
soluble in watef and alcohol ; they are decomposed by heat, giving 
off irritating vapours, and leaving a carbonaceous residue less 
abundant than in the case of tartaric acid. Most citrates are 
soluble in water. With potassium-salts, citric acid gives no pre- 
cipitate. With lime-water, citric acid gives no precipitate in the 
cold ; neither does a dilute solution of a citrate with chloride of 
calcium; but on boiling the mixture (which must be neutral or 
alkaline), a white precipitate of basic citrate of calcium is formed, 
insoluble in alkalis, very slightly soluble in ammoniacal salts, 
soluble in free acids, and in chloride of copper. This precipitate 
is redissolved when the solution cools. With acetate of lead, 
citric acid gives a white precipitate, slightly soluble in ammonia. 
When heated with strong sulphuric acid, all citrates give off 
carbonic oxide ; the mixture does not blacken or evolve sul- 
phurous acid till heat has been applied for some time. 

d. Malic Acidf C^H^O^H" (bibasic). — Forms colourless crystals 
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frhich deliquesce in the air : rerj soluble in water and alcohol 
■when heated, they are decompoaed into maleic acid, C^ffO*, 
which sublimes, and fumaric acid, isomeric with maleic, which 
remains behind (C*H60==C'H*OHOHs). By ignition 
carbonised, giving off a smell resembling that of tartaric acid. 
Most malates are soluble in water. A solution of malic acid or 
a malate is not precipitated by chloride of calcium, or lime-water, 
either in the cold or on heating ; but on the addition of alcohol, 
R white precipitate of malate of aalcium separates. Normal 
malate of calcium is also precipitated by long boiling of a solution 
of malic acid, nearly neutralised by milk of lime. This is the 
ess by which malic acid is extracted from the juice of the 
berries of the mountain-ash. (c) With acetate of lead, malic 
acid gives a white precipitate, soluble in excess of malic acid or of 
onia : when this precipitate is heated with ita mother liquid, 
it melts to a semi-flnid transparent mass. When any malate is 
heated with fuming sulphuric acid, the mixture is not blackened, 
This reaction distinguishes malic from citric and tartaric acids. 

Meconic Acid, C'HO'H' (tribasic).— Exists in opium. The' 
alkaline-earthy meconatcs are insoluble. With sesguisalts of iron 
meconio acid gives a deep red colour, closely resembling that 
produced by sulphocyanic acid ; from which it is distinguished 
by its being destroyed by hydrochloric acid, and not affected by 
chloride of mercury {p. 42). 

f. Tannic Acid, C''H"0".— (The basicity of tannic acid is not 
yet accurately determined ; it is certainly polybasic.) Contained 
gall-nuts. It forma an amorphous mass, which is generally 
coloured yellow by the action of the air. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. Mineral acids precipitate it from its aqueous 
solution as a gelatinous mass insoluble in excess of acid. Ita 
ayrupy ethereal solution does not mix with excess of ether. With 
tuguisalti of iron tannic acid gives a bluish-black precipitate, 
which constitutes the colouring matter of ink ; viith protosalts of 
iron this precipitate only forma as the protosalt is gradually 
oxidised by exposure to the air. With tartrate of antimony and 
potassium (tartar emetic) it gives a white gelatinous precipitate. 
With solution of ^e^fi'ne it gives a white precipitate, nut abso- 
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lutely insoluble in water, unless the tannic acid be in excess, in 
which case, the precipitate is greyish and aggregated to an elastic 
mass. It is owing to this property that tannic acid combines 
with animal skin, forming leather. Tannic acid is entirely 
removed from a solution by immersing in it a piece of skin : 
and the acid may be estimated by" determining the increase in 
weight of the skin. With most organic alkaloids, tannic * acid 
forms white compounds, insoluble in water, soluble in acetic acid. 

g. Gallic Acidy C^^H^O^H^ (tribasic). — 'Bj a gradual heat 
gallic acid is decomposed into pyrogallic acid, C^H^O^, and car- 
bonic anhydride. With proto- or sesquisalts of irony it gives a 
bluish-black precipitate. It is distinguished from tannic acid by 
not precipitating a solution of gelatine. An alkaline solution of 
gallic acid absorbs oxygen from the air, becoming gradually 
yellow, green, red, and finally dark brown. 

h. Lactic Acid, C^H^O^ (bi basic ?). — Formed by the fermen- 
tation of milk. It is a colourless liquid, readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It is decomposed by heat, with evolution of 
carbonic oxide and formation of various compounds. All lactates 
are soluble in water, the alkaline lactates most readily : the zinc- 
Bud calcium-8Blt3 are easily crystallisable, and serve for the isola- 
tion and detection of lactic acid. For the detection of lactic acid 
in animal compounds (e. g, in the fluid extracted from flesh, in 
blood, urine, &c.), the liquid is evaporated to dryness and the 
residue treated with an alcoholic solution of oxalic acid, and 
filtered ; the filtrate digested with oxide of lead, and again filtered; 
the filtrate, which contains all the lactic acid as lactate of lead, 
decomposed by hydrosulphuric acid, filtered off" from the sulphide 
of lead, concentrated by evaporation, digested with oxide of zinc 
or excess of milk of lime, and the clear solution crystallised. Or 
the residue obtained by evaporation in the water-bath is treated 
with alcohol, the alcoholic solution evaporated to a syrup and 
mixed with its own volume of dilute sulphuric acid (1 vol. acid 
and 1 vol. water), and with three or four times its volume of alco- 
hol. The alcoholic solution, which contains all the lactic acid, is 
mixed with ether until no fresh precipitate is produced by further 
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addition of ether, filtereil, tbe alcohol and ether distiUed off, and 
tlie residae concentrated in the water-batli to a syrup : it ia then 
mixed with half its volume of alcohol and five times its volume of 
', which dissolves out the lactic acid ia a state of purity. 
After the removal of the ether by evaporation, the lactic acid is 
aaturated with milk of lime, and the cloar solution crystallised, 
■nd purified from sulphate of lime by recrystalliaation from alco- 
hol. The presence of lactic acid ia most certainly ascertained by 
the ultimate analysis of the salt thus obtained. Lactic acid does 
not hinder the precipitation, by exceaa of lime-water, of oxide of 
copper from salts of copper. When heated with strong sulphuric 
ftcid, lactic acid gives off pure carbonic oxide, and the mixture is 
lilackened. Heated with nitric acid it is converted into oxalic 
Mid. 

. Cricoid, C6H^N<0'H=(bibasic>— Contained ia the excre- 
ment of serpents, in urinary calculi, human urine, guano, &c. It 
forms white, shining, crystalline scales, which are scarcely at all 
soluble in cold water, dilute hydrochloric or acetic acid ; insoluble 
1 alcohol and ether ; soluble in alkalis and alkaline salts, from 
which solution acids precipitate uric acid. It is decomposed 
by beat, forming urea, cyanuric acid, carbonate and cyanide of 
ammonium, and hydrocyanic acid, and leaving a carbonaceous 

. residue, (c) It is soluble in strong nitric acid, with evolution of 
gas : if this solution be evaporated nearly to dryness in the water- 
bath, and a drop of ammonia added, a magnificent purple-red 
colour ia produced, owing to the formation o£murexide, C'il'N^O* : 

■ the addition of caustic potash changes the colour to a bluish -purple. 
Very small traces of uric acid may be detected by this reaction. 
r the detection of uric acid in urine, a considerable quantity of 
urine is mixed with hydrochloric acid, and allowed to stand for 
r two days, when the uric acid separates out. From urinary 
calculi it ia obtained by boiling tliem with dilute potasli, and 
saturating the filtrate with hydrocliloric acid. From liquids con- 
taining albumen (as the serum of blood), hydrochloric acid preci- 
pitates albumen as well as uric acid. In this case the liquid is 
evaporated to dryness in the water-bath, the residue exhausted 
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with alcohol, and treated with boiling water : the aqueous solution 
is concentrated by evaporation, and the uric acid precipitated from 
it by acetic acid, and tested by nitric acid and ammonia as above. 
When fused with caustic potash uric acid evolves ammonia : the 
residue, if not too strongly heated^ contains cyanide and cyanate 
of potassium. 



HEACTIONS OP THE METALLIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR 
SALTa 

The metallic elementB, or metals, are capable of division into 
certain definite groups, the members of which exhibit similar reac- 
tions with a certain general rengent. There is, however, one metal. 
Hydrogen, which cannot be included in any of these groups, as 
it does not exhibit any characteristic reaction with any of the 
genera! reagents which serve for the classification of the metala. 
We shall therefore study this metal first, and then proceed to the 
consideration of the other metals in their several groups, taking 
first that group of metala which are most analogous to the non- 
metallic elements. By eo doing vire invert the order which is 
commonly adopted in works on analysis, according to which the 
alkaline metals are considered as the first group, while those which 
ftre most analogous to the non-metallic elements constitute the 
last group. The ordinary arrangement is attended with no con- 
ceivable advantage. Not only is it purely arbitrary, and ia 
never followed in actual analysis, in which the metals analogous 
to the non-metallic elements are invariably separated first, and 
tllB alkaline metals last; but it also conceals the remarkable grada- 
tion of properties which exists between all elements, metallic and 
non-metallic, and which is indicated by the arrangement we 
have adopted. 

Hydrogen. H. Atomic weight, I. 

A permanent colourless gas, devoid of smell : it ia the lightest 
Jjodjr known : it is iaflammable, burning with an almost colourlesB 
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flame, forming only water. It is but very slightly soluble in 
water. It combines with half its volume of oxygen, forming 
water ; the combination takes place slowly on contact with pla- 
tinum-black, which may be made into a ball with moist clay, 
and introduced into the gaseous mixture ; or immediately, with 
explosion, on the application of a light. Equal volumes of 
hydrogen and chlorine combine with explosion when exposed to 
sunlight, forming hydrochloric acid ; in the dark they combine 
very slowly or not at alL When hydrogen, or a gaseous mixture 
containing hydrogen, is passed over red-hot oxide of copper, or 
when an organic compound is heated to redness with excess of 
oxide of copper, the whole of the hydrogen is converted into 
water, which may be collected in a tube containing chloride of 
calcium, and the amount of hydrogen determined from the in- 
crease in weight of the tube. The carbon in organic compounds 
is converted by the same process into carbonic anhydride. This 
is the most general method for detecting the presence of hydrogen. 

Oxides op Htdbogen. — The most important oxide of hydro- 
gen is Water, OH 2. It is a colourless liquid, devoid of taste or 
smell, and neutral to litmus-paper. When evaporated on pla- 
tinum foil, it leaves no residue. 

For the detection of water in solid non-volatile bodies, in 
minerals and salts, the substance under examination is heated to 
dull redness in a perfectly dry glass tube, closed at one end, 
which is held in a slanting position over the lamp ; if any water 
be present it will be condensed in the cool part of the tube, 
either in the form of mist or of drops. In the case of organic 
compounds, the heat applied must not be sufficient to decompose 
them entirely. 

The estimation of water, in substances which are not vola- 
tilised or decomposed by an elevation of temperature, is effected 
by simply heating them to a certain temperature, until they no 
longer lose weight, and determining the loss of weight sustained 
by them. The degree of heat necessary varies in different sub- 
stances. Substances which cannot be dried by heat {e. g, gases, 
volatile liquids, &c.) are freed from water by contact with 
chloride of calcium, sulphuric acid, phosphoric anhydride, and 
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other hygroscopic bodies. In substances which are decomposed 
by heat, the water ia collected in a weighed chloride of calcium 
tube, and estimated directly bj the increase in weight of the tube. 
This method is inapplicable when any of the products of de- 
composition (e.g. ammonia) are absorbed by chloride of calcium, 



GEOUP I. 

Metals whose sulphides are insoluble in dilute mineral aeidB; 
which can, therefore, be completely precipitated by hydroanl- 
phoric acid from a solution acidulated by nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, 



This group contains two subdivisions: — 

A. Metals whose sulphur compounds possess acid properties, 
These are aTsenic, antimony, tin, gold, platinum, iridium, selenium, 
tellurium, molybdenum, wolfram, vanadium. Their sulphides are 
soluble in alkaline sulphides, and form therewith sulpho'Salta, 
which are generally analogous to the oxygen salts of the same 
elements, oxygen being replaced by sulphur, 

Metals whose sulphur compounds do not possess acid pro- 
perties. These are lead, silver, mercury, bismuth, copper, cad- 
mium, palladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium. Their sulpliidea 
are insoluble in alkaline sulphides. (Sulphide of mercury is 
soluble in sulphide of potassium, or sodium ; sulphide of copper is 
somewhat soluble in sulphide of ammonium.) 

The metals of these two subdivisions are very readily separated. 
Their acid solution is completely precipitated by hydrosulplmric 
•cid (the precipitation being facilitated by gentle beat), and the 
precipitate digested with an excess of sulphide of ammonium, or 
Bulpbide of potassium; when the sulphides of the metals of the 
second division remain undissolved, while those of the first 
division are completely dissolved. The addition of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, leprecipitntes the dissolved sulphides, with evolution 
of hydrosulphuric acid (2SbS*K» -i- 6C1II= Sb'S" + 3SH-' +6ClK)i 
•nd, if the alkaline sulphide employed contained any sulphur com 
pound higher thun the protosulphido, with separation of sulpliur. 
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Group L— Subdivision A. 

1. Arsenic. As. Atomic weight, 75. 

Arsenic is found native as sulphide of arsenic; as metallic 
arsenides (chiefly in combination with iron, nickel, and cobalt); 
and as arsenates (of calcium, magnesium, lead, &c.). Traces of 
it are almost invariably found in sulphur, iron, copper, tin, and 
antimony ; and it also exists in the deposit from several mineral 
springs. It is a brittle metal, easily powdered ; in contact with 
jnoist air it loses its metallic lustre, is oxidised and covered with 
a brown coating, from whieh arsenious acid may be dissolved by 
water or hydrochloric acid. It is completely volatile ; when 
heated in contact with air, it burns and forms arsenious anhy- 
dride, giving off at the same time a penetrating smell \)f garlic. 
It is not attacked by hydrochloric acid ; nitric acid oxidises it 
into arsenious acid, or, if very concentrated, partly into arsenic 
acid. Chlorine combines violently with metallic arsenic at the 
ordinary temperature, forming liquid terchloride of arsenic. Chlo- 
rine, aqua-regia, or hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium 
oxidise all arsenic compounds, without exception, to arsenic acid : 
the same effect is produced by the fusion of an arsenic compound 
T^ith a nitrate. 

Oxides op Arsenic. Arsenious Anhydride, As^O^. Arsenic 
Anhydride, As^O*. 

a. Arsenious Anhydride. Arsenious Oxide, As^O^.— Obtained 
either as a white powder, or as a transparent glassy mass, 
which becomes opaque by exposure to the air, without, how- 
ever, absorbing any moisture. It can be obtained in definite 
octahedral crystals, either by sublimation, or by crystallisation 
from a hot saturated aqueous solution. It is completely vola- 
tile; its vapour is free from smell; the characteristic garlic 
smell of arsenic is only perceived when arsenious oxide is heated 
in contact with charcoal, or some other reducing agent. It is 
a violent poison. It is difiicultly soluble (in about 50 parts) 
in cold water ; more easily (in 10 to 12 parts) in hot water ; stil) 
more easily in hydrochloric acid, or alkalis. The aqueous solu- 
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tion contains arseniorts acid, AsHO'H', analogous to phosplioroua 
acid: tLe alkaline solution contains an alkaline arsenite. 

ArseniouB acid forms a definite series of salts, which are closely 
analogous to the phosphites : many of them are insoluble in water. 
aqueous solution of an arsenite is coloured yellow by hydro- 
sidphuric acid, but is not precipitated unless free acid be present, 
in which case the whole of the arsenic is precipitated as tersul- 
phide (As^S*), of a lemon -yellow colour. TersulphiJe of arsenic is 
readily soluble in caustic alkalis (whether fixed or volatile) form- 
an alkaline arsenite and sulpharsenite, (Ab'S»+ ■IKH0= 
AsSSHK^+AsO'IIK'-l- 0H=), in alkaline carbonates, sulphites, 
1 sulphides, and in nitric acid: it is insoluble in hydrochloric 
Bcid. From any of these solutions it is completely reprecipitated 
as tersulphide on neutnilisation with nitric or hydrochloric acid!, 
(For other reactions of As'S^, see p. 86.) With nitrate of silvet , 
after exact neutralisation with ammonia, arsenious acid gives a 
yellow precipitate: with sulphate of copper, after neutralisa- 
>n, a yellowish -green precipitate (Sc ho ele's green): with excess 
of lime-water, a white precipitate. The two tirst of these pre- 
cipitates are readily soluble in ammonia, chloride of ammonium, 
and nitric acid ; the last in nitric acid and ammoniacal salts, Arse- 
ms acid is not precipitated by a mixture of ammonia, chloride 
ammonium, and a magnesium -suit. Arsenious acid is a powerful 
reducing agent, being itself oxidised into arsenic acid. Thup, with 
terchloride of gold, its acid solution gives a precipitate of metallic 
gold, from the weight of which the amount of arsenious acid may 
'be calculated, 3 atoms arsenious acid reducing 2 atoms of gold 
(3Ab03|P + 2C18Au + SOH-'^aAsO'Hs + Au» + 6C1H) : with 
bichromate and permanganate of polofsium it gives a green and 
' brown-yellow colour respectively. When asolution of an alkaline 
arsenite is heated with a little sulphate of copper, a red precipitate 
■of suboxide of copper is formed ( AsHO»lP-|- 2S0"Cu^ + 20H"= 
■AB0*n3 + S0*IO+S0*H>-|-Cu*0). Asolution of arsenious acid 
n excess of carbonate of sodium takes up iodine, fonning arsenic 
'acid and a metallic iodide (AsHO'Na* f Ka»0 + l»=AsO*Na'H+ 
2INft), If a little starch paste be added to the mixture, the first 
appearance of a blue tint marks exactly the point at which all tba 
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arsenious acid is converted into arsenic acid. (On this reaction is 
founded a method for the volumetric estimation of chlorine, iodine, 
&c., p. 249.) If clean metallic copper be immersed in a hydrochloric 
acid solution of arsenious acid, a grey precipitate of metallic arsenic 
is formed on the copper. (R e i n s c h's test.) When arsenious (or 
arsenic) acid is brought into contact with metallic zinc and dilute 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in a Marsh's apparatus, hydrogen 
is evolved together with arsenide of hydrogen, AsH^, a gas which 
has a very nauseous smell and is inflammable, burning with a bluish- 
white flame, and forming water and arsenious anhydride. If a cold 
surface, e. g. a fragment of porcelain, be introduced into the flame, 
shining stains of metallic arsenic are deposited upon it, which, ac- 
cording to the quantity of arsenic present, are of a brown, steel- 
grey, or almost black colour. Very small traces of arsenic may be 
detected in this manner. The arsenic spots disappear on the addi- 
tion of a dropof a strong alkaline solution of hypochlorite of sodium; 
or they are dissolved by a drop of hot nitric acid, forming a clear 
solution which contains either arsenious or arsenic acid. If a drop 
of nitrate of silver be now added to this solution, and a glass-rod 
moistened with ammonia be held over it (without touching it), a 
yellow or red precipitate of arsenite or arsenate of silver is formed. 
If the arsenic spots be exposed to an atmosphere of moist chlorine 
(evolved in the cold from chloride of lime and a dilute acid), they 
at once disappear; and if a drop of nitrate of silver be then 
dropped on the place where the arsenic spot was, a reddish 
precipitate is formed, consisting of arsenate and chloride of 
silver. If the arsenide of hydrogen (previously dried by passing 
through a chloride of calcium tube) be led through a narrow 
tube of hard glass, free from lead, which is drawn out to a point 
at the further end, and the middle of the tube heated to redness 
over the lamp, a dark-brown shining ring of metallic arsenic is 
deposited in the tube, beyond the heated portion ; if arsenic be 
present in any quantity, the ring is completely opaque. The 
arsenic deposit is readily volatile, and may be driven hither and 
thither in the tube by the application of heat, while a stream of 
hydrogen is kept passing through the tube : the arsenic does not 
fuse into globules, and the gas that issues from the tube has a 
distinct smell of garlic. If the arsenic deposit be heated while a 
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stream of hydrosulpliuric acid is passed thi-ough the tube, 
entirely converted into volatile yellow tersulpbide of arsenic, 
which ia not decomposed by hydrocliloric aeid. If arsenide of 
hydrogen be led into hot concentrated nitric acid, a clear solution 
of arsenic acid is formed ; if it be led into a solntion of nitrate of 
silver, arsenite of ailver is formed, which is retained in solution by 
the free nitric titcid, and ia precipitated yellow on the neutralisa- 
tion of the free acid by ammonia. This property of forming 
a gaseous compound with hydrogen, from which a metallic deposit 
may be obtained, distinguishes arsenic from every other metal 
except antimony, which, under the same circumstances, yields a 
metallic deposit very closely resembling in appearance that of 
arsenic : it may, however, be distinguished from the arsenic deposit 
by several reactions, which will be enumerated under the head of 
Antimony (p. 90). 

The vapour of arsenious anhydride is easily reduced by passing 
over redhot charcoal, metallic arsenic being separated (Aa'D^H- 
C3=Ab' + 3CO). Thus, if a fragment of arsenious anhydride be 
placed in the closed end of a very narrow tube, and two or three 
splinters of freshly ignited charcoal, about half an inch long, be 
placed above it, and, the tube being held horizontally, the part of 
it containing the charcoal heated to redness before the arsenious 
anhydride is volatilised, a dark shining ring of metallic arsenic 
will be formed in the tube beyond the charcoal ; this ring may be 
driven by heat from one part of the tube to another, till it ia 
entirely oxidised by the air in the tube, and converted into colour- 
less, shining, volatile crystals of arsenious anhydride, the octa- 
hedral form of which may be clearly discerned through a magni- 
fying glass. When arsenious anhydride is fused with cyanide of 
potassium, cyanate of potassium is formed, and the whole of the 
arsenic volatilised (AsKO + 3CyK=3CyOK + Aa»). When a 
fragment of arsenious anhydride about the size of a pin's head is 
heated in a test-tube with about the same quantity of dry acetate 
of potassium, oxide of kakodyl is formed, and easily recognised by 
its peculiarly offensive smell (4C'H=0'K + As=0^=C*H'"Atf-'O + 
2CO»KH2COS> When arsenious acid or any other arsenic 
compound is mixed with a large excess of organic matter, it may 
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be separated therefrom by distillation with chloride of sodium 
and excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, when terchloride of 
arsenic passes over into the distillate, where it gives the ordinary 
reactions of arsenious acid. The whole of the arsenic cannot be 
separated in this manner. 

b. Arsenic Anhydride. Arsenic Oxide, As^O* A white 

opaque mass, which, when freshly fused, has a glassy appearance. 
By ignition it is decomposed into arsenious anhydride and oxygen, 
and volatilises entirely, leaving no residue. It absorbs moisture 
from the air and gradually liquefies : and is then readily soluble 
in 6 parts cold and 2 parts hot water. The solution, which 
has a strong acid reaction, contains Arsenic Acid, AsO^H^, a 
tribasic acid, precisely analogous to phosphoric acid. Most arse- 
nates are colourless, and isomorphous with the corresponding 
phosphates : those which are not soluble in water are soluble in 
nitric or hydrochloric acid. 

A solution of an arsenate acidified by hydrochloric acid is very 
slowly precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid at the ordinary tem- 
perature, net less than twenty-four hours being necessary for 
complete precipitation : the precipitation is facilitated by gently 
heating the solution while the gas is being passed into it. The 
precipitate is pentasulphide of arsenic, As^S* : it resembles As^S^ 
in colour and in behaviour to solvents ; but its solution in an 
alkali contains an alkaline arsenate as well as a sulpharsenate, 
(As2S5-h40KH=AsS4K2H-hAs04K^H + SH2). If the acidified 
solution of an arsenate be heated with sulphurous acid, until the 
smell of the latter has entirely disappeared, the arsenic acid is 
reduced to arsenious acid (AsO^H^ + S03H2= AsH03H2 -f- SO^Rs), 
which is precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid much more speedily 
than arsenic acid. In order to effect a complete reduction, 
the treatment with sulphurous acid must be continued for some 
hours. When As*S* is dissolved iii ammonia, nitrate of silver 
added, and the whole exactly neutralised with nitric acid, a 
reddish-brown precipitate is formed: As^S^, when similarly treated, 
gives a yellow precipitate. With nitrate of silver a neutral 
arsenate gives a reddish -brown precipitate of AsO'^Ag^ : with 
sulphate of copper^ a pale greenish-blue precipitate of AsO^Cu^H: 
with iime-water a white precipitate : all soluble in nitric acid and 



ammoniacal salts. With sesqaisalts of iron and uranium it gives a 
yellowish- white precipitate, with fcaiZ-salts ft white precipitate, 
whose behaviour to reagents resembles that of the corresponding 
phosphates. Arsenate of lead, however, when heated on charcoal 
before the blowpipe, does not crystallise on cooling ; in the inner 
flame it is reduced to metallic lead, while the smell of arsenic 
vapours is distinctly perceived. With molybdate of 
and saiphate of magnesium, ammonia, and chloride of 
the reactions of arsenic acid precisely resemble those of phosphoric 
&cid (pp. 5St 60). Arsenic acid ia always estimated as arsenate 
of magnesium and ammonium, AsOMg^'NH^: in this case the 
precipitate must be dried in the water-bath and weighed as AsO* 
Mg*SH*+JH^O; for if it be ignited, aa directed for the corre- 
sponding phosphate, a loss would ensue from the volatilisation of 
a portion of the arsenic. When a solution of an arsenate or arsenite 
a,cidified with hydrochloric acid is heated to boiling with hypo- 
sulphite of sodium, tersulphide of arsenic is prBcipitated(2AsO^H* 

+ 3S20«Nai' = As^Si + 3SO''Na' --30H^) Vohl. (Ann. Ch. 

Pharm. xcvi. 238.) In Marsh's apparatus, arsenates, like 
»rsenil«s, evolve arsenide of hydrogen. 

Distinction and separation of arsenic and arsenioug acids. — 
Arsenic acid is completely precipitated by a mixture of ammonia, 
chloride of ammonium, and a soluble magnesium-salt, while 
arsenious acid is not precipitated at all by this reagent: hence all 
the arsenic acid may be removed from a solution as arsenate of 
magnesium and ammonium, and the filtrate acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, and saturated with hydrosulphuric acid, when, if 
arsenious acid be present, yellow As^S* is precipitated. Arsenious 
acid reduces tercbloride of gold : arsenic acid does not. In those 
arsenates which are only soluble in acids (which therefore, cannot 
be precipitated by a magnesium-salt), the arsenic acid is detected 
by neutralising the solution as nearly as possible with ammonia, 
and adding acetate of sodium and a t^ert/ little sesquichloride of 
iron, when sesquiarsenate of iron is precipitated. 

Arsenic acid is distinguished from phosphoric acid by its pre- 
cipitation from an acid solution by hydrosulphuric acid. The 
arsenate of magnesium and ammonium, and the sesquiarsenate at 
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iron are distinguished from the corresponding phosphates by 
their evolving arsenide of hydrogen in Marsh's apparatus, and by 
their behaviour before the blow-pipe (p. 87). 

Sulphides op Arsenic. — The two principal sulphides of arsenic 
correspond to its two oxides ; tersulphide, As^S^ corresponding 
to As203, and pentasulphide, As2S^ to As^O^ These sulphides, 
like the oxides, are capable of forming acids perfectly analogous 
to the oxygen acids, the oxygen being replaced by sulphur: thus, 
As^S^ forms sulpharsenious acid, AsHS^H^, analogous to arse- 
nious acid, AsHO^H^; and As^S^ forms sulpharsenic acid, AsS'^H^, 
analogous to arsenic acid, AsO^H^. Alkaline salts of these acids 
are formed when the sulphides are dissolved in alkaline sulphides. 
These sulpho-salts are decomposed by mineral acids, the arsenic 
being reprecipitated as sulphide, and hydrosulphuric acid being 
evolved — (2AsS4K3+6ClH=:As2S«+6ClK-t-3SH2; and 2AsH 
S'^K2+ 4C1H= As2S3 -f 4C1KH- 3SH»). 

When either sulphide of arsenic is fused, even in the smallest 
quantity, in a glass tube with cyanide of potassium, a ring of 
metallic arsenic is formed in the tube. Sulphocyanate of potassium 
is thus formed, together with a sulpharsenic salt, which latter is 
not decomposed by cyanide of potassium : hence all the arsenic 
present cannot be reduced and volatilised in this manner. If the 
sulphide of arsenic be mixed with excess of sulphur, the whole 
of the arsenic goes to form a sulpharsenic salt, and no metallic 
deposit is obtained. The presence of certain easily reducible 
metals (copper, lead, iron, nickel, cobalt, silver, gold — but not 
bismuth or antimony) hinders the formation of a metallic depo- 
sit on fusion with cyanide of potassium. When As^S^ is fused 
with an alkaline carbonate in a glass tube, a ring of me- 
tallic arsenic is obtained, and the fused mass contains a mix- 
ture of an alkaline arsenate and sulpharsenate (5As2S3=3As2S^-f- 
As4,and 3As2Ss + 120KH=3A8S4K2H-f 3As04K2H-J-3SH2.) If 
this mixture of arsenate and sulpharsenate be heated in a stream 
of hydrogen, or in contact with charcoal, the arsenic contained 
in the arsenate is reduced to the metallic state, but not that con- 
tained in the sulpharsenate. Hence no metallic deposit is obtained 
by fusing As^S^ or As^S^ mixed with sulphur, with an alkaline car- 
honate. In this manner As^S' may be distinguished from As^S^. 
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oi'der to employ the abovo reactions of the tcrsulpliiile of 
arsenic with an alkaline cyanida or carbonate for the detection of 
very amaU traces of arsenic (as in judicial inTestigations), the 
following is the best method of proceeding :— 1 part of As^S* 
(which must not contain any free sulphur) is dried and mixed 

vith 12 parta of a perfectly dry powder, consisting of 1 part 
cyanide of potassium and 3 jinrts carbonate of sodium, and 
' the mixture introduced by means of ft slip of stiff paper into a 
tube of liard glass 9 or 10 inches long;, which is drawn out at one 
end to a thin open point about an incli in length. The tube is 
tlien connected by tlie end not drawn out with an apparatus in 
which carbonic anhydride is generated by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on marble, and a slow stream of carbonic anhydride, 
previously dried by passing through strong sulphuric acid, led 
tlirough the tube. The mixture in the tube is first gently heated, 

ti order to expel all moisture from it ; the tube is then heated to 
redness, between the mixture and tlie pointed end, and finally the 
mixture itself is strongly ignited ; when a ring of metallic arsenic 
will he deposited at the commencement of the point. It is of im- 
portance tliat all moisture should be expelled from the mixture 
before it is ignited, and that tlie stream of carbonic anhydride 
flhould he very slow. Sulphide of antimony gives no metallic 
deposit under these circumstances. — Frosenius and Babo. 

Blowpipe reactions. — .When any arsenic compound is heated on 
charcoal (either alone or with carbonate of sodium and cyanide of 
potassium) in the inner blowpipe flame, the characteristic garlic 
smell ia at once perceived, by which the smallest trace of arsenic 
nay be detected. 

Arsenic may be completely separated from all metals whose sul- 

)hides are not volatile, by heating the mixed sulpliidea or oxides 

n a stream of hydrosulphuric acid. 

The detection of arsenic is one of the easiest, and at tlie same 
time one of the most important problems, in analytical chemistry. 
■ The volatility of all its compounds, its exceedingly easy reduction 
I to the metallic state, coupled wilh its charncteristic smell, its 
complete precipitation by hydrosulphuric acid from nn acid solu- 
tion, the formation of arsenide of hydrogen when any arsenic com- 
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pound is brought in contact with zinc and sulphuric acid, form an 
ensemble of reiictiona which in completeness and precision, are 
equnlled \>y those of few other metala. 

£sCimation of Arsenic. — Arsenic is best estimated as arsenate (i£ 
maniuesium and ammouiuta (see p. 86). 

2. Antimony. Sb. At m e gbt 120. 

Found in nature generally as aulpl de, in combination 
other metallic sulphides, as tl e protosulph ides of lead andiron, 
tersulphide of arsenic, and ubsulph de of copper. It is a very 
luetruus metal, of a blui I wh te colour very brittle and easily 
powdered. At the ordinary tenipeiuturo it is not affected by tha 
air : when etrongly heated it volatilises entirely, forming white 
fumea of antimonous oxide, which are destitute of smell. It is 
scarcely attacked at all by hydrochloric acid, even on boiling: 
aqua-regia dissolves it readily, forming tcrchloride of antimonyi 
nitric acid converts it into a mixture of antimouous and antimoDtc 
anhydrides, insoluble in nitric acid, soluble in tartaric acid. By 
fusion of an antimony compound with nitrate of potassium, the 
antimony is entirely oxidised to antimonic acid. Chlorine attacks 
antimony violently at the ordinary temperature, with great evolu- 
tion of heat, forming volatile ter- or penta- chloride of antimony, 
Cl^Sb or Cl^Sb, according to the proportions of antimony and 
chlorine employed. All sulphur compounds of antimony are soluble 
in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, with evolution of hydroaul- 
phuric acid, and (in the case of compounds containing more sulphur 
than Sb'S') with separation of sulphur. 

OxidesofAntihoky. Antimonic Oxide, Sh^O^j AntimonioAn- 
hi/dride, Sb*0*; Intermediate Oxide, Sb*0*. — Antimony is less 
closely analogous to phosphorus and the non-metallic elements 
than arsenic is. Its highest oxide combines with water and forms 
an acid, antimonic acid; but the acid properties of the lower oxide 
are less clearly defined; for, though under certain circumstances 
it appears to be capable of forming antimonites, it ia generally met 
with in salts in which antimony plays the part of a base. 

B. Antimonic Oxide. Anfimonous Anhydride. Sb'O*. — A 
white powder, wliich when heated fuses to a yellow mass, and at 
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a red heat sublimes entirely, formiog crystalline needles. It is 
TiTy sparingly soluble Jn water: eoluble iii tartaric acid: nitric 
Rcid oxidises it into insoluble nntimonic anhydride, or into the 
intermediftte oxide, Sb^O*: hydrochloric acid dissolves il readily, 
forming tercbloride, Cl^Sb. Tlie best solution in which to study 
the reactions of antimony -salts in the wet way is one of Cl*Sb,in 
which the precipitate produced by dilution is redissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid. Antimony-salts are very unstable: they are decom- 
posed by water, with precipitation of a white insoluble basic salt. 
Tartaric acid prevents this decomposition, Hi/drosulpkurie acid 
precipitates the whole of the antimony as tersulphide, Sb-S', of an 
orange-red colour, soluble in alkaline sulphides and in caustic 
potash, slightly soluble in ammonia, insoluble in acid carbonate or 
sulphite of ammonium. A neutral dilute solution of tartar-emetic 
(tartrate of antimony and potassium) is only coloured orange by 
hydrosulphuricacid: on addition of hydrochloric acid, Sb"S^ is pre- 
cipitated. Caustic potash precipitates Sb'^O^, soluble in excess: 
ammo7iia and alkaline carbonates precipitate Sb'0^ insoluble, or 
very slightly soluble, in excess : oxalic acid gradually precipitates 
oil the antimony as Sb'O^. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitatioa 
in all these cases. Chromic add oxidises an acid solution of Sb'O*- 
into antimonic acid. Terc/Uoride of gold is reduced by SbCl^: anti*j 
monic acid generally separates out together with the metallic gold^; 
By this reaction Sb-'O^ maybe estimated in presence of antimonie. 
acid. With a solution of antimonic oxide in potash, lerchloride d^ 
goldtind nitrate of silver give black precipitates, the latter of which 
is insoluble in ammonia. These are the most delicate reactions for 
the detection of Sb'O", and distinguish it perfectly from antimonic 
acid. Metallic zinc, iron, and tin, immersed in terchloride of an- 
timony, give a black precipitate of metallic antimony. With zinO 
find dilute sulphuric acid (in Marsh's apparatus), terchloride of 
antimony, or any antimony com[>ound except the sulphides, evolve 
gaseous antimonide of hydrogen, SbH', an inflammable gas, very 
closely resembling AsII^. Like AsH^ it is decomposed by passing 
tliTougb a glass tube heated to redness in one spot, and a ring of 
metallic antimony is deposited in the cool part of the tube. This 
is loss volatile than tho arsenic deposit ; when heated it fuses into 
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small shining globules before volatilising, ivliifli are visible 
through a magnifying glass, and no garlic smell is produced. If 
the antimony deposit be heated in a stream of Lydrosulphuric acid, 
it is converted into sulphide of antimony, of a black, or partly 
orange, colour ; which, when heated in a Btream of hydrochloric 
acid gas, completely disappears, being decomposed into liydroSQl-" 
phuric acid and volatile terchloride of antimony. If SbH^ ba 
kindled, and a. fragment of porcelnin introduced into the flame, 
metallic stains are deposited, vi'hieh are blacker and less sbining 
than those of arsenic, and are insoluble in hypochlorite of sodiam. 
Nitric acid does not dissolve them, but converts them into an in* 
soluble mixture of antiiuonic oxide and anhydride. If the excem 
of acid be gently evaporated the residue gives a black, precipitate 
with aramonio-nitrate of silver. When exposed to moist chlorine^ 
they disappear, like the arsenic stains: but a drop of nitrate of 
silver dropped on the place where they were gives only a whiU 
precipitate. A drop of nitric aud of hydrochloric acid dissolves 
them completely, and when tlio excess of acid is carefully driven 
off by evaporation, the solution gives an orange precipitate with, 
hydrosulphuric acid. When moistened with sulphide of Hjnmonium 
and evaporated, they become orange. When led into hot concen- 
trated nitric acid, SblP gives a white precipitate of nntimonic 
acid, which, after evaporation of the free acid, and treatment with 
hot water, remains insoluble. When ted into nitrate of silver, all 
the antimony is precipitated as black antinionide of silver, SbAg*' 
h. Antimonic Anhydride, Sb'O*. — A yellow powder, which on 
Ignition loses oxygen and becomes white, being converted into 
an timonous- antimonic oxide, Sb^O^. In combination frith 
water it forms antimonic acid, a white powder, insoluble in 
water. Antimouic acid seems to exist under two modifications, 
which very closely resemble each oilier, and so are distinguished 
with much diiGculty. Tlie first, of which the potassium -salt is 
obtained by heating antimony with nitrate of potiiasium, is 
insoluble in water and in ammonia, soluble, though not readily, in 
hydrochloric and tartaric acids, and partially precipitated fi-ora 
the hydrochloric acid solution by water. 'Die second, (mcfanti- 
monic acid) is obtained by the precipitation of pcntachloride of 
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antimony by water, or by the fuaiou of an nlkaline antimonate^^^B 
with excess of cftustic alkali ; it is gradually soluble in ammonia, ' 

and in a large excess of cold water, and is precipitated from these 
solutions by acids. Metantimonate of potassium servi?3 as a 
reagent tor the detection of sodium, metantimonate of sodium 
being difficultly soluble in water, and insoluble in alcohol. In an 
aqueous solution it is gradually converted into ordinary anti- 
inonate of potassium, which docs not precipitate sodium-salts, and 
is precipitated by chloride of ammonium. 

A hydrochloric acid solution of antimonic acid ia precipitated 
as orange pen tasulp hide, Sb'^S^, by htidrosulphuric acid: this pre- 
cipitate forms somewhat more slowly than Sb^S*. With te 
chloride of gold and oxalic acid it gives no precipitate: wht 
heated with chloride of tin it is reduced, and antimonic oxide 
precipitated: protosalts of iron do not reduce it. A solution o' 
aalimonafc of potassium gives with nitrate of silver a yellowish- 
vhite precipitate of antimonatc of silver, readily soluble 
monia. With lerchloride of gold it gives no precipitate. 

c. By the ignition of autimonic acid or auhydride, an 
Sb*0*, is foriued, intermediate between Sb'O* and Sb^^O*. 
be regarded as a compound of 1 atom antimonic oxide, with 1 atom 
antimonic anhydride (Sb*O*=Sb'0*-|-Sb'0''); or as antimonate 
of antimony (SbO*Sb). It is the best form in which to determine 
antimony : for the product obtained by the oxidation of the sul- 
phides of antimony, itself not constant in composition, is entirely 
converted by ignition into Sb<0». 

Distinction of the Oxides of Antimony from each other. — 
Bunscn(Ann. Ch.Pharm. cvi. 1.) states that Sb»0> may be dis- 
tinguislied from 8b*0* and Sb'^0* by means of hydriodic acid. 
When either Sb*0« or Sb'O''^ are heateil with pure iodide o 
potassium and hydrochloric acid, iodine is set free, and a darl 
coloured solution formed; when Sb'O' is similarly treated, 
yellow solution ia formed, no iodine being liberated, 
iodide being the higbest iodine compound of antimony, 
of the two higher oxidoa there must be more iodine liberated 
than 16 capable of combining with the antimony (Sb^O'+ 10111= 
SPSb + I'-t-fiOH"), while with Sb'Qa the amount of iodine 
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liberated is exactly what is requisite to combine with the anti- 
mony (Sb203-f-6IH=2PSb-f 30H2). Sb^O^ is distinguished from 
Sb*0® and Sb^O^ by the fact that the two lower oxides reduce 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver, giving a brown or black precipitate, 
while Sb^O* has no reducing action. 

Sulphides op Antimony. — The two most important sulphides 
of antimony are Sb^S^ and Sb^S^ corresponding to Sb^O^ and 
Sb^O^ respectively. They are both orange-yellow, insoluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, soluble in nitric or strong boiling 
hydrochloric acid. They are both soluble in alkaline sulphides, 
forming sulphantimonites and sulphantimonates, sulpho-salts 
entirely analogous to those of arsenic : the solution is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid, and the sulphide reprecipitated. 

Blowpipe reactions. ^^ AM antimony compounds, (except the 
sulpho-salts) when heated on charcoal before the blowpipe with 
cyanide of potassium or carbonate of sodium, give a brittle 
globule of metallic antimony, which may be volatilised entirely 
by continued heat, and, if it contain no arsenic, evolves no smell 
of garlic : at the same time the charcoal is covered with a white 
deposit of Sb^O^ which, when heated, volatilises readily. The 
compounds of the oxides or sulphides of antimony with a fixed 
alkaline base are entirely decomposed and volatilised by repeated 
ignition with chloride of ammonium, a fixed alkaline chloride being 
left behind. 

Separation of Antimony from Arsenic, — The presence of 
arsenic in metallic antimony is easily detected by the garlic smell 
that is evolved when the metal is heated before the blowpipe. 
Sulphide of antimony must be reduced to the metallic state by 
fusion with carbonate of sodium and cyanide of potassium : in 
examining commercial sulphide of antimony, it is best to operate 
only on the residue which is left after treating a considerable 
quantity of the finely powdered sulphide with strong hydrochloric 
acid. From a freshly precipitated mixture of the sulphides of the 
two metals, all the sulphide of arsenic may be removed by 
digestion with carbonate of ammonium, while the sulphide of 
antimony remains undissolved. The two metals may also be 
detected in presence of each other by the different reactions (given 
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aboTo) of the metallic deposits obtntned by means of Marsh's ^H 
appanitua. The first spots deposited by a. solution contnining 
both metals consist of pure ai'senic. The presence of a small 
amount of antimony does not prevent tbe complete solution of an 
arsenic §pot in hypochlorite of sodium. 

For the complete quantitative separation of arsenic and anti- 
mony, the following is the best method. The two metals, their 
sulphides, or their oxides, are completely dissolved in aqua-regia, 
or in hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium : to the solution 
is added tartaric acid, chloride of ammonium, and excess of 
ammonia. If any precipitate be produced, it must be dissolved 
in more tartaric acid or chloride of ammoninra. The arsenic acid 
is then completely precipitated by sulphate of magnesium, as 
AaO^Mg'NH', thoroughly washed with dilute ammonia, dried in 
a water-bath, and weighed. The antimony is then precipitated 
from the acid solution by hydro sulphuric acid. 

Bunsen (Ann. Ch. Pharm. cvi.) states that the sulphide of 
arsenic may be separated from that of antimony by acid sulphite 
of potassium, which dissolves the sulphide of arsenic, but not that 
of antimony. He proceeds as follows. To the solution of the sul- 
phides insulphide of potassium, alarge excess of aqueous sulphurous 
acid is added, and the whole evaporated in the water-balh, till ^ 
of the water, and all the free sulphurous acid are expelled : when 
tbe sulphide of antimony remains undissolved, while all the 
arsenic is contained in the solution as araenious acid, and may be 
precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid. If sulphide of tin be 
present, it will be left undissolved together with the sulphide of 
antimony. 

Another method, founded on the insolubility of metantimonate 
of sodium, will be described under the head of Tin (p. 98). 

Antimony is frequently found in minerals in the form of 
sulphide, combined with one or more basic metallic sulphides. 
The methods employed for the separation of the antimony, vary 
in different cases. In zinkenite {sulphide of antimony and copper) 
and bouraonite (sulphide of antimony, copper, and lead) the 
finely powdered mineral is oxidised by nitric acid, the solution 
saturated with potiish, and digested with yellow sulphide of 
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potassium : or the mineral is fused with three parts dry carbonate 
of sodium and two parts sulphur, in a covered porcelain crucible, 
and the fused mass, when cool, digested in hot water : when, in 
either case, the sulphide of antimony is dissolved, while the 
sulphides of copper and lead remain behind. Red silver-ore 
(SAg^S, Sb^S^) is decomposed by heating in a current of chlorine, 
when the antimony and sulphur are volatilised as chlorides, while 
chloride of silver remains behind. Commercial sulphide of anti- 
mony, when finely powdered, is soluble in fuming hydrochloric 
acid, or more easily in aqua-regia. 

Bun sen (loc. cit.) recommends that antimony be always esti- 
mated as Sb*0®. Fuming nitric acid may be employed for the 
oxidation of the sulphide ; but he prefers fusing the sulphide, freed 
from excess of sulphur by washing with bisulphide of carbon, with 
oxide of mercury, a large excess of which must be used, in order 
to avoid the risk of explosion. By ignition the excess of oxide 
of mercury is expelled, and the antimony left in the form of 
Sb^Qs. 

3. Tin. Sn. Atomic weight, 118. 

Generally found in nature in the form of binoxide, as tin -stone. 
Tin is a white, malleable, easily fusible metal : it is not affected 
by exposure to the air at the ordinary temperature ; but, when 
heated in the air, it becomes covered with a film of stannic oxide. 
It is soluble in hot hydrochloric acid, with evolution of hydrogen, 
and formation of chloride of tin, Cl^Sn : in aqua-regia, with forma- 
tion of perchloride of tin, Cl*Sn: nitric acid converts it into 
stannic oxide, insoluble in the acid: heated in contact with 
chlorine it forms volatile Cl^Sn. 

Oxides of Tin. Stannous Oxide^ or Protoxide of Tin, SnO. 
Stannic Oxide, or Binoxide of Tin, SnO-. — Stannous oxide has 
no acid properties : in all stannous salts the tin is basic. Stannic 
oxide exhibits acid properties, forming two definite hydrates, 
which are weak acids. 

a. Stannous Oxide. Protoxide of Tin, SnO. — A blackish- 
brown powder, which, when heated in contact with the air, takes 
fire, and is converted into binoxide. Stannous hydrate is white : 



it dissolves in aciiJa, forming profosaUn of tin, or slannoiis salts, 
Tiieae salts are colmidcsa ; those which are neutral are partially 
precipitated, by water: they absorb oxygeti from the air, forming 
white binoside, which is precipitated if there be not enough free 
Rcid pre^nt to hold it in solution. The best solution in which 
to study the reactions of protosalts of tin, is the chloride, Cl'Sn. 
Ifr/drosulphuric acid, or sulphide of ammonium gives a dark- 
brown precipitate of Buljihide of tin, SnS, wbicb, by digestion 
with an alkaline sulphide, is couverted into bisulphide, SnS'*, and 
so dissolved : the addition of hydrocliloric acid to the solution 
precipitates yellow biaulpbide. Ammonia and aJkaltne carbonates 
give a white precipitate of hydrate, insoluble in excess : the 
liydrate ia soluble in excess of potash, and a brownish precipitate 
separates on boiling the solution. Chloride of tin is a very 
powerful reducing agent : it absorbs oxygen from tho air and 
from water: it reduces aesquisalts of iron to protosalts, salts of 
copper to subsalts, chromic acid to chromic oxide. It reduces 
the metal from the salts of many of the heavy metals; (c) with 
terchloride of gold, an acid solution of chloride of tin gives a 
purple precipitate {in very dilute solutions a purple tinge only) 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid: with chloride of tnercury, it gives 
& white precipitate of subchloride, whicli, if chloride of tin be in 
excess, and heat applied, is further reduced to grey metallic 
mercury. When heated with sulphurous acid, yellow bisulphide 
and white binoside of tin are formed (6Cl»Sn + 2SO>H^+40Hs 
=5SnO» + SQS= + 12ClII). 

b. Stannic Oxide or Anhydride. Binoxide of Tin. SnO*. — 
A white powder, which, after ignition, has a yellowish tinge : it 
is then insoluble in water and acids, especially in nitric acid. 
By ignition with excess of chloride of ammonium, it may be 
Tolatilised completely. Like antiuonic anhydride, it appears to 
exist in two modifications, each of which forms a deiinite hydrate, 
which differ very considerably in several of their reactions. Each 
of these hydrates is an acid ; and, since one of them saturates a 
larger proportion of base than the other, we may call that which 
Iins the highest capacity of saturation stannic, the other, meta- 
slannic, iicid. Stannic add is obtained as a white prei-'ipitato 
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when perchloride of tin, CHSn, is treated with ammonia, or 
largely diluted with water and heated. It is soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, the solution is not precipitated by acids, and the 
presence of tartaric acid prevents its precipitation by ammonia. 
Carbonate of potassium gives an abundant white precipitate, 
soluble in excess of the reagent : gallic acid gives no precipitate. 
Metastannic acid is the insoluble white compound produced by 
the action of strong nitric acid on metallic tin : it can only be 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid by long boiling and addition of 
water. Its solution is entirely precipitated by sulphuric acid, or 
by ammonia, even in presence of tartaric acid. Carbonate of 
potassium gives a white precipitate, insoluble in excess ; gallic 
acid, after some time, gives a yellowish- white precipitate. Both 
stannic and metastannic acids are precipitated from their hydro- 
chloric acid solutions on boiling, especially in presence of alkaline 
sulphates : the precipitation is the more speedy the less free acid 
is present. Both are completely soluble in caustic potash or soda. 
Both are precipitated from their acid solution by hydrosulphuric 
acid (especially when gently heated) as yellow bisulphide of tin, 
SnS^, which is readily soluble in alkaline sulphides, less readily 
in caustic alkalis ; and by ignition in the air, is converted into 
binoxide. 

There is no difficulty in detecting stannous salts in presence 
of stannic salts ; the reactions with terchloride of gold and 
chloride of mercury, and the brown colour of the sulphide, SnS, 
are sufficient to detect even the smallest traces of stannous oxide. 

Sulphides of Tin. — The sulphide of tin, SnS, corresponding 
to the protoxide, does not possess acid properties, and does not 
combine with alkaline sulphides to form sulpho-salts. It is true 
that it is dissolved by digestion with an alkaline sulphide, but 
this is in consequence of its conversion into bisulphide, which is 
precipitated on the addition of hydrochloric acid. Bisulphide of 
tin, SnS^, does combine with alkaline sulphides, forming sulpho- 
stannates. 

Blowpipe reactions. — All tin compounds, when heated on char- 
coal with carbonate of sodium and cyanide of potassium, yield a 
malleable metallic globule, without any incrustation on the char- 
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coal. Tliia globule, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 

white precipitate with chloride of mercury, whicli becomes grey 

wben heated. 

Separation of Tin from Arsenic. — Tin is distinguished from 
arsenic and antimony by ita forming no gaseous compound with 
hydrogen, eo that no metallic deposit can be obtained from a tin 
compoundby means of Mara h'a apparatus. Hence the presence 
of arsenic in metallic tin is readily detected by treating the granu- 
lated metal with sulphuric acid (without linc) in Marsh's appa- 
ratus. Innmistureofthesulphidesof arsenic and tin, the arsenic 
s volatilised with a garlic smell when the sulphides are heated 
before the blowpipe on charcoal with carbonate of sodium and 
tnide of potassium, while a malleable metallic globule of tin is 
lef[,'witbout any incrustation on the charcoal. Or the sulphidoa 
may be dissolved in hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potaasium, 
ind the solution, after expelling by heat the excess of chlorine, 
tested by Marsh's apparatus. A complete and accurate separation 
of tin from arsenic ia effected by heating their sulphides or oxides 
a stream of hydrosulpLuric acid, when* the sulphide of arsenic 
volatilises entirely, while the sulphide of tin remains behind. 
The sulphide of arsenic is collected in aqueous ammonia, the 
Bolution saturated with hydrochloric acid, which reprecipitates the 
inlphide, which is then oxidised by the addition of chlorate of 
potassium and heating, without filtration ; and the arsenic acid 
.bus formed, precipitated as arsenate of magnesium and aramo- 
liura, dried and weighed. The sulphide of tin is convened into ' 
)inoxide by ignition in the air, and weighed. 

Separation of Tin from Antimony. — Tin is detected in pro- 
aence of antimony by oxidising the two metals, or their sulphides, 
by nitric acid, and boiling the oxides (after thoroughly washing 
them) with tartaric acid, which dissolves the oxide of antimony 
ae ; the residual binosido of tin is reduced to the metallic 
state by fusion with cyanide of potassium and carbonate of sodium, 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and tested with chloride of raer- 
' cury. Or both the oxides may be reduced to a metallic globule 
by fusion with cyanide of potassium and carbonate of sodii 
and the globule heated on charcoal in the inner blowpipe fit 
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when the nntimony is voIatiliseJ, forming a wliito incrustation 
on the charcoal, while a. malleable globule of tin remains behind. 
An accurate quantitative separation of tin and antimony can only 
be effected by the process described in the following section. 

Separation of Tin from Arsenic and Antimony. — A qualita- 
tive separation of these metals may be effected by digesting the 
freshly precipitated mixed sulphides with a solution of carbonate 
of ammonium, which dissolves all the sulphide of arsenic together 
with ft little of the sulphide of tin. The arsenic is detected by 
re precipitating the sulphide from this solution by hydrochloric 
acid, and reducing it fay heating with cyanide of potassium in a 
stream of carbonic anhydride ; or dissolving it in as little aqua- 
regi a as possible, and testing the solutioQ by Marsh's process. 
The sulphides insoluble in carbonate of ammonium are dissolved 
in hydrocliloric acid to which a little chlorate of potassium has 
been added, and the solution treated with zinc and sulphuric acid 
in a small Marsh's apparatus; when the antimony is detected by 
the metallic deposit obtained, which must be identified by the re* 
actions given above. The tin is found in the iVIarsh's apparatus 
as a black metallic powder, which is separated by levigation (rom 
the undissolved zinc, dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid, and the 
Eolution tested with chloride of mercury. 

The only process by which a complete quantitative separation 

can be effected, is that given by H. Rose, which is founded on 
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long as bydrosulpLuric acid gives the slightest yellow colour with 
the wash-water. The alcoholic filtrate, wliich contains all the 
Arsenic and tin as arsenate anil stannate of sodium, is saturated 
■with hydrochloric acid, which produces a copious precipitate : 
and the acid solution, in which the precipitate is suspended, is 
saturated with bydrosulphuric acid, and the precipitated sulphides 
filtered off. The filtrate is heated till all the alcohol and free hydro- 
sulphuric acid are expelled, treated with sulphurous acid, imd again 
saturated with hydrosulphuric acid, which generally precipitates a, 
little more tereulphide of arsenic. The mixed sulphides of arsenic 
and tin are then heated in a current of hydrosulphuric acid, as 
described page 97, and the arsenic estimated as arsenate of mag- 
nesium and ammonium, AsO'Mg^NIP+^IPO, and the tin as bin- 
oxide, The precipitate of metantimonate of sodium is dissolved 
in a mixture of hydrochloric and tartaric acids, and the antimony 
' precipitated as sulphide from the acid solution by hydrosulphuric 
acid. The composition of the sulphide not being constant, the 
antimony cannot be determined directly from the weight of the 
sulphide. To estimate the antimony, a weighed portion of the 
sulphide is oxidised by nitric acid, until all the sulphur is con- 
verted into sulphuric acid, wliich is then precipitated by chloride 
of barium, and the antimony calculated from tlie weight of sul- 
phate of barium obtained. Or a weighed portion of the sulphide 
is reduced by heating in a stream of hydrogen, and the residual 
metallic Bntimony weighed. Or the sulphide may be converted 
into Sb*0* by ignition with oxide of mercury, and weighed in 
that form. 

This process gives accurate results when carefully performed : 
but it is difficult to avoid loss from spirting during the fusion 
with soda, a process which is also injurious to the silver crucible. 
To obviate these inconveniences. Dr. Williamson has proposed 
to employ hypochlorite of sodium to oxidise the sulphides, instead 
of soda. The sulphides are dissolved in as little sulphide of sodium 
as possible, enough soda added to neutralise exactly all the acids 
that will be formed, and the whole boiled with excess of hypochlo- 
rite of sodium. Or chlorine may be passed at once into the hot 
alk.iline solution, until complete oxidation be effected. Whea 
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performed with care, this method of oxidation is perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Vohl (Ann. Ch. Pharm., xcvi. 237) states that tin may be 
separated from arsenic and antimony by treating their hydro- 
chloric acid solution with hyposulphite of sodium; when antimony 
and arsenic are completely precipitated as sulphides, while all the 
tin remains in solution. 

4. Crold. Au. Atomic weight, 196. 

Gold is generally found native ; occasionally in combination 
with other metals. It is a soft, yellow, very heavy metal, com- 
bining with oxygen with great difficulty. It is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, or nitric acid : (nitric acid containing nitrous 
acid dissolves it slightly :) it is soluble in aqua-regia, forming a 
solution of terchloride of gold, AuCR Finely divided gold is 
dissolved with ease by gaseous chlorine or chlorine-water. 

Oxides of Gold. Protoxide, Au^O. Teroxide, Au^O'. 

a. Protoxide of Gold. Aurous Oxide, Au^O. — A dark violet 
or black powder, which separates on the addition of a small 
quantity of subnitrate of mercury to terchloride of gold. It is 
insoluble in oxygen acids: soluble in aqua-regia: hydrochloric acid 
decomposes it into terchloride and metallic gold. Its correspond- 
ing chloride, AuCl, is similarly decomposed by water. On igni- 
tion aurous oxide loses its oxygen, leaving metallic gold. 

b. Teroxide of Gold. Auric Oxide. Au^O'. — A brownish- 
black powder, which very readily parts with its oxygen when 
heated. It is insoluble in nitric or sulphuric acid, unless very 
concentrated, and then but very slightly soluble: hydrochloric 
acid dissolves it readily, forming terchloride. A solution of ter- 
chloride of gold gives, with hydrosulphuric acid, a dark brown 
precipitate of tersulphide, Au^S^ soluble in aqua-regia, in sulphide 
of ammonium (with difficulty), insoluble in nitric acid. Catistic 
potash gives no precipitate, unless it contains organic matter, 
when it separates some protoxide (Rose): ammonia gives a 
reddish-yellow precipitate of fulminating gold. Gold is reduced 
from a solution that does not contain free nitric acid, by most 
other metals, even by platinum, silver, and mercury. The same 
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reduction is effected more readily by the following reagents, 
especially on heating : protosalts of iron (wiien excess of hydi 
chloric acid must be present, to prevent the formation of an 
insoluble basic iron-salt), a hydrochloric acid solution of arsenioui 
acid, lerchhride of antimont/, sulphurous acid, oxalic acid, a 
solution of sugar in potash, and many other organic substances, 
(AuCP+SSOFeSsAu + S^O'^Fe^+Fe'Cl'; 2 AuCP+ 3C«0''H* 
=Au»-i-6C0»+6ClH.) The reduced gold is generally preeipi- 
tateiJ as a brown or reddish-purple powder, which assumes a 
yellow metallic appearunce when rubbed with any hard sub- 
stance, (c) A solution of chloride of tin, to which enough 
hydrochloric acid has been added to form a clear solution, gives 
a purple colour or precipitate, even in the most dilute gold solu- 
tion ; this precipitate (purple of Cassius) is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, but, when freshly precipitated, is soluble in ammonia, 
forming a purple solution. 

Blowpipe reactions. — When heated on charcoal with borax or 
carbonate of sodium in the inner ilame, gold compounds yield A 
yellow, very malleable globule of metallic gold. 

Separation and estimation of Gold. — Tlie detection of gold ia 
attended with no difficulty, owing to the ease with which it is 
reduced to the metallic state. In many cases - the reduction ia 
quite complete, as for instance with protosalts of iron ; so that 
this reagent is generally employed for the estimation of gold. In 
the analysis of a solution containing gold and other metals, it is 
better to remove the gold by protosulphate of iron before passing 
hydrosulphurio acid: otherwise, owing to the imperfect solubility 
of sulphide of gold in sulphide of ammonium, some difficulty may 
arise in its subsequent detection. In the analysis of ores which 
contain very littk gold {e.g. pyrites), the gold is removed by 
digestion with chlorine- water (or chloride of lime and hydro- 
chloric acid), and precipitated from the concentrated solution by 
ftrsenious acid. Silver coins frequently contain traces of gold, 
which are left as a black powder wlien the coin is dissolved in 
nitric acid. Gold may also be separated from silver and copper 
by boiliDg in concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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5. Platinum. Ft. Atomic weight, 99. 

Is found both native anil in combination with other metalc 
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is a grey, soft, very heavy metal, whose tendency to cooibind 
oxygen is even less than that of gold. When pure it 
attacked by nitric, hydrochloric, or sulpliuric acids: when 
alloyed with other metals {e. g. silver), it is somewhat Eoluble in 
nitric acid. Aqua-regia dissolves it, forming bichloride of plati- 
num, PtCi*. Platinum is not fusible at the strongest heat of ft 
furnace. When heated with caustic alkalis it is attacked and 
oxidised: and when heated with easily reducible metallic oxides 
{e. g. oxide of lead) it forma an easily fusible alloy with the 
reduced metal. Substances of this kind, therefore, must not be 
fused in platinum crucibles. 

Oxides oI- Platinum. Protoxide, Pt*0. Binoxide, Pt^O*. 

a. Protoxide of Platinum. Platinous Oxide. Pt^O. — Its hy- 
drate is precipitated as a black powder by potash from a solution 
of protochloride of platinum, PtCl. When ignited it is first con- 
verted into the anhydrous oxide, and then into metallic platinum, 
giving off oxygen. The protochloride is obtained by heating the 
bichloride, PtCl' : it is a brown powder, which, when free from 
bichloride, is insoluble in water : hydrochloric acid dissolves it, 
without access of air, as PtCl ; with access of air, aa PtCl*. 
Protochloride of platinum is soluble in potash or soda : alcohol 
precipitates the whole of the platinum from this solution in a 
finely divided state (platinum- black). The solution of proto- 
chloride of platinum is dark-brown. Its most characteristic 
reaction is with ammonia, with which it gives a green crystalline 
precipitate of PtClNH^, insoluble in cold water or alcohol: the 
supernatant liquid is colourless. 

h. Binoxide of Platinum. Platinic Oxide. PtW.— Its hydrate 
is precipitated with a reddish-brown colour on the first addition 
of potash to nitrate of platinum. When ignited it loses water 
and then oxygen, leaving metallic platinum. The corresponding 
chloride, PtCl^, is obtained by dissolving platinum in aqua-regia, 
and driving off' the excess of acid by heat : towards the end of the 
operation a water-bath must be used, since the bichloride is 
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composed at a higher tempci-ature, with formation of proto chloride. 
It is a dark-brown syrupy liquid, readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, forming a reddish yellow solution, which, if any proto- I 
chloride be present, has a dark-brown colour, (c) Ammonia and 
potash give with an acid solution of bichloride of platinum (with 
a neufra/ solution chloride of ammonium or potasnium must be 
used), a yellow crystalline precipitate of chloroplatinate of ammo- 
nium, PtCi^NH^, or of potassium, PtCl'K. These precipitates are 
insoluble in acids, but soluble in excess of alkali : the solution of 
chloroplatinate of ammonium in ammonia gives a white precipitate 
with hydrochloric acid: they are almost insoluble in water, quite 
insoluble in alcohol. They serve for the detection and separation 
of platinum, as well as of potassium and ammonium. The chloro- 
platinate of ammonium is converted by ignition into spongy 
platinum : platinum is always estimated in this form. The chloro- 
platinate of potassium is not entirely reduced by ignition: but 
when heated with oxalic acid or in a stream of hydrogen, it is 
completely decomposed into chloride of potassium (which may bo 
dissolved out by water), and spongy platinum. Sodium forma an 
analogous compound, PtCl^Na, which is soluble in water. Iodide 
o/potassium gives a dark red solution, whence biniodide of plati- 
num, Ptl'-', separates on heating. HydrosuJphuric acid gives a 
dark brown precipitate of bisulphide of platinum, Pt*S', which 
forms very slowly : it is soluble in sulphide of ammonium and 
aqoa-regia, insoluble in nitric acid. Chloride of tin gives a dark 
brown-red colour, but no precipitate. Platinum is not so easily 
reduced from its salts as gold is. Protosalta of iron do not reduce 
terchloride of platinum, neither does oxalic acid: formic acid re- 
duces metallic platinum on heating, if the free acid be neutralised 
with carbonate of sodium. 

Blowpipe reactions. — All platinum compounds are reduced to 
spongy platinum in the inner flame, giving no coloured beada 
with borax or mierocosmic salt. The spongy platinum cannot be 
fused into a globule before the blowpipe. 

Separation and estimation ofj^atinum. — Platinum is separated 
from most other metals by its absolute insolubility in nitric or 
hydrochloric acid. From gold it is readily distinguirlied and 
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separated bj its reaction with chloride of ammonium or potassium. 
Since hydrosulphuric acid precipitates platinum very slowly, it is 
better, in analysing a solution containing platinum and other 
metals, to remove the platinum by chloride of potassium before 
passing hydrosulphuric acid. 

6. Zrldimii. Ir. Atomic weight, 98*6. 

Is always found in platinum-ores. It resembles platinum in appear- 
ance : is even more diflSicultly fusible than platinum : is insoluble in 
nitric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, or in aqua-regia. If it be alloyed 
with excess of platinum, aqua-regia dissolves it to a certain extent. 

Oxides or iBiDiuM.-r-rThere are four oxides of iridium, of which the 
most important is the hinoxide, Ir^O'. The corresponding bichloride, 
IrCP, is prepared by dissolving in aqua-regia the black powder (sesqui- 
oxide of iridium, lr*0^), obtained by igniting the metal with nitrate of 
potassium, or hydrate and chlorate of potassium. The bichloride is also 
ibrmed when a mixture of iridium and chloride of sodium is gently 
heated in a current of chlorine : if iridium alone is heated in chlorine, 
protochloride, IrCI, is formed. The aqueous solution of bichloride of 
iridium has a dark brownish-red colour. With potash^ it gives a reddish- 
brown precipitate of chloriridate of potassium, IrCl'K, soluble in excess 
of potash to a light-green solution, which, when heated, becomes first 
colourless, then red, and finally violet-blue, and a blue precipitate of 
hydrated binoxide of iridium separates gradually as the solution is eva- 
porated. The colourless potash solution is reduced when heated with 
alcohol, finely divided iridium being precipitated. With chloride ofam- 
monium, it gives a brownish-red precipitate of chloriridate of ammonium, 
IrCPNH*, and a colourless solution, which is coloured blue by heat or 
by exposure to the air. With nitrate of silver it gives a dark-blue pre- 
cipitate, which rapidly becomes colourless : this is a compound of sesqui- 
chloride of iridium and chloride of silver, Ir^Cl^Ag*. With suhnitrate of 
mercury, a brownish-yellow precipitate of Ir'Cl^Hg^. HydrostdphuAc 
acid decolorises bichloride of iridium, separating sulphur, and forminc 
sesquichloride of iridium, whence brown bisulphide, Ir^S^, gradually 
separates. Chloriridate of ammonium is converted by hydrosulphuric acid 
into soluble sesquichloriridate, Ir'^Cl^CXH^)*. When terchloride of iri- 
dium is heated with formic acid, metallic iridium is slowly reduced. 

For the separation of iridium from ^Za^mum, see article Platinum- ores, 
in Part IV. p. 237. 

7. , "Wolfiram or Tungrsten. W. Atomic weight, 92. 

Occurs in nature as tungstic acid, tungstate of iron and manganese 
(wolfram), and tungstate of calcium (tungsten). It is a very heavy, 
hard, and difficultly fusible metal: at the ordinary temperature it is not 
affected by exposure to the air, but at a red heat it is oxidised into tungstic 
anhydride, W^O^. Its behaviour to acids is as yet imperfectly known. 

Oxides op AVolfeam. Tungstic oxide, WO'. Tungstic anhydride^ 
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WO'. — There is another onide, WO, intermediate between tliese two 
nxides ; it is of a blue colour, and ia generallj spoken of as the blue 
oxide. Some regard it as a tungstate of nulfraia : apparently it is a 
compound of tungstic atihjdride and tangstic oxide. All lower oxides 
of wolfram are converted into tungstic anliydrida by heating in the air or 

a. ToB^itic Oxide. BroiOTt Oxide of Wolfram. ■\\'=0'.— A brown J 
powder, insoluble in acids or alkalis, obtained by heating tungstio I 
anhydride in a stream of hydrogen, or by fusing tungalate of poCassiuu^ I 
with chloride of ammonium. 1 

b. Twigilic Anhydride, WC — A soft, lemon-yellow powder, not 
volatile at any beat, insoluble in water and acids. It combines wilh 
waWr, forming a white uompound, W'O'H', which possesses acid pro- 
perties. This is iKngstie acid: it combines with basic metaU, forming a 
class of salts called tuni;Btaies. The alkaline tungatates ore soluble in 
water : those of the other metals are insoluble, 'i'ungstic acid is pre- 
cipitated fmm the solution of a tungsTate by nitric, bydrocklorit^ or sul- 
phuric acid, ond is insoluble in excess of the acid : non-volatile poly- 
liasic acids (phosphoric, tartaric) precipitate it also, but the precipitate 
is soluble in excess of the reagent: hence the presence of excess of 
phosphate of ammonium prevents its precipitation hy acids. When 
tungstio acid or a tungstate is brought into contact with hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, phosphoric, or acetic acid, and metallic zinc, a deep-blue 
colour is produced, owing to the reduction of tungstic acid to the blue 
oxide. Itydmsvlpharie acid does not precipitate £ul|ihide of woDram 
irom an acid pwluiion, but produces a blue colour, owing to the formation 
of the blue oxide. Sulp/aiie of ammonium does not precipitate a solution 
of an alkaline tungstate, till hydrochloric acid is added, when brown bi- 
sulphide, W^S", is precipitated, and the solution is coloured blue. Sul- 
phide of wolfram is soluble in sulphide of ammonium. Chloride of tin 
gives with an alkaline tungstate a yellow precipitate, which, on addition 
of bydroehlorio or sulphuric acid, and gentle heating, becomes blue. If 
eicetiB of the tin-salt be used, the colour is greenish. Snhnitrale of mer- 
cury gives a yellowish- white precipitate, which is blackened on the 
addition of ammonia. 

Blowpipe reaeiione. — Tungstic acid is not changed when heateil alone 
in the oxidising flame; in the reducingflameit is blackened. With ioroi 
all oxides of wolfram give a colourless bead in the outer flame : in the 
inner IJame, a yellow bead, which becomes darker on cooling. With 
microeoimie lalt they give a colourless bead in the outer flame : in the 
inner flame, a blue bead, which the presence of iron changes to a blood- 
red, llie addition of tin changes the red bead to blue or green. When 
heated on charcoal wilh carbonate ol' sodium and cyanide of potassiuni, 
thfj are reduced, and the wolfram may be separated as a grey meialliu 
[>owder by levigating the charco;d. 

Heparation and eilimaliim nf Wolfram. — Fur the- analysis of iho 
mineral wolfraiu, or any other insoluble tungBCat«, the substance is re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, and di;;ested with uqua-regia till it is 
completely decomposed, evaporated to dryness in the water-buth, and 
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tlie melallic cUloriiles formed dissolved out wltii oeiilubted water, Tbe 
residual tungsLic acid (wbich abo contains a little silluic and niobii: acids) 
is washed with alcohol, and treated with ammonia, which dissolves the 
tuiigitic acid, lenving the silicic and niobic acids undissolved. These are 
filtered off, tlie filtrate evaporated and ignited, when pure tunj-Btic an- 
hydride is obtained. Another method is to fuse thi'ee parts of the finelj 
powdered mineral with two ports of carbonate, and half a part of nitrate 
of gotaaaium in a plalioum crucible, by which process the tunptic acidis 
entirely converted into tungsiate of potassium, which is dissolved oat bj 
water, and separated bj liltrution from the insoluble oxides. The filcnte 
is nearly neutralised with nitric acid, and precipitated by subnitrate of 
mercury, a few drops of ammonia being added to neutralise tbe free 
nitric acid. Tbe precipitate is thoroughly washed, (first with water, and 
lastly with a very dilute solution of subnitrate of mercury), and ignited, 
when tungstic anhydride is obtained. Insoluble tungstatcs may also be 
decomposed by heating with concentrated sulphuric acid, or by fusion 
with acid sulphate of potassium. 

Wolfram is always estimated as tungstic anhydride, in which form it is 
usually separated. 

8. Kalylidenniii. Mo. Atomic weight, 48. 

Occurs in nature principally as sulphide of molybdenum and ns molyb- 
dnte of lead. It is a silver-white metal, very difficultly fusibli^, and 
Hlightly malleable. It is not afiecCed by exposure to the air nt tbe ordi' 
nary temperature : but when heated in contact with air it becunieB firal 
brown, tben blue, and finally while, passing through various stages of 
oxidation till it is converted into molybdic anhydride, Mo'O'. Jt is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid : nitric acid or aqua-regia convert it into 
molybdic acia if sufficient nitric acid be present ; if not, nitrate of 
moWbdenam is formed, 

OuDEB OF MoLTDDENDM. pTotoxide, Mo'O. Siiwxjile, Mo'O'i 
Molybdic Anhydride, Mo'O'.— The oxides of molybdenum correspond 
with those of wolfram. There is also a blue oxide of molybdenum, 
Mo^O", intermediate between the binoxide and the anhydride. 

a. Protoxide of Mvlybdejntm. Molybdons Oxide. Mo'O.— A black 

Siowder, obtained by digesting molybdic anhydride with a quantity of 
lydrochloric acid not sufficient to dissolve it, and with metallic zinc. It 
is insoluble in acids. Tbe hydrate, MoHO, is formed when an alkaline 
moljbdate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and reduced by zinc. It is a 
black powder, soluble in acids, farming nioti/bdou3 folia. It absorbs 
oxygen readily from the air : when heated in contact with air it takes 
fire, and is converted into molybdic anhydride. When heated out of 
contact with the air it is converted into molybdons oxide, insoluble in 

b. Binoxide of Molyhdemaa. Molybdic Oxide. Broien Oxide. Mo'O'. 
— A brown powder, obtained by fusmg an alkaline miilybdate with 
chloride of atnmonium, and treating the fused mass with water : or by 
reducing molybdic anhydride by hydrogen, at a moderate temperature. 
It is insoluble in acids. The hydrate is precipitated by ammonia from 
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an squenus solution of bichloride nf molybtJenum. It is also brown, 
soluble in aeids, furniing molyliilic sails ; slightly soluble in wnter. By 
ignition out of contsct mlh tbe air, it h converted into moljbdiu oxide. 

Molybdous and inul^'bdic sails resemble each other very closely ia 
their reactions. Both tbrm dark-brown solutions, which become blue oa 
exposure to the air, fi'om which sulphide of molybdenum is slowly pre- 
cipitated by hydrosalpharic acid. The best reagent for distinguishing 
them is carbonate nf potassium, which precipitates the hydrate both from 
moljbdous and molybdic suits ; but in the former case the precipitate is 
difficultly soluble in excess of the reagent, while in the latter it is readily 
soluble. Both the lower oxides of molybilenum, as well as the sulphide, 
are coTiverted into molybdic anhydride by ignition in the air. 

c. Malybdie Anhydnde, Mo'O'. — A white crystalline powder, slightly 
soluble in water, soluble in acids and in alkdb. When ignited in a 
cOTered veaaei, it fuses to a yellow liquid, which on cooling forms a light 
yellow crystalline moss, much less soluble in acids than before ignition. 
When heated in the air it sublimes at no very high temperature into 
crystalline needles. It coiubiiies with water, forming a white comiraund, 
Mo'CHH', which has acid properties. This is mnli/bdie acid: it is bibosic, 
and combines with melals, forming a class of salts called molgbdalea. 
The alkaline molybdates are soluble in water : most others are insoluble. 
Nitric or hydrochloric acid precipitates molybdic acid from a solution 
of a molybdale; the precipitate is soluble in excess of acid. Metallic 
■ zinc immersed in the hydrochloric acid solution, produces a blue colour, 
which gradually becomes green, aiid finally dark-brown, owing to the 
reduction of the molybdic acid to molybdous hydrate, which rematna 
dissolved In the hydrochloric acid. Hydrosdphuric acid gradually pre- 
cipitates sulphide of molvbdenum from an acid solution of molybdic acid : 
the supernatant liquid has a blue or green colour. The same precipi' 
tate is produced wben an aqueous solution of an alkaline mulybdnte is 
Mturuted with sulphide of ammonium or hydrosulphuric acid, and hydro- 
chloric acid added to it. Chloride of tin gives with an alkaline molyb- 
dale a greenish-blue precipitate, which hydroclilorio acid dissolves to a 
preen solution : If very litUe chloride of tin be used, the solution is blue. 
Suhnitroie of mercurg givea a yellonish precipitate, soluble in nitric acid, 
blackened by ammonia, (c) When molybdiite of ammonium Is mised 
will] a small quantity of a phosphate av arsenate, excess of nitric acid 
added, and the whole heated, a yellow solution and a yellow precipitate 
are formed (p. 60). 

Blowpipe reaclioas. — Molybdic anhydride, when heated on charcoal 
■n the outer flame, is yolatilised. and forms a white crystnlline sublimate 
in the charcoal ; in the inner flame, it may be reduced (even without 
carbonate of sodium) to metallic molybdenum, which is separated as a 
grey powder on levigating the charcoal. With finriir all oxidesof molyb- 
denum (pve, in the outer flatue, a bead which is yellow when hot, and 
colourle^ on cooling: in the inner flame, a dark-brown bcud, which is 
Dpaque.if excess of molybdenum be present. By long continued heat 



the molybdic oxide nay be separated as dark-brown flakes, swiinniine ii 
a clear yellow glass. With microcosmic salt, in the outer flame, nil o.\ide> < 
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of molybdenum give a bend which m greenish when hot, and colourl( ., 
on cooling: in llie inner llnme, a clear green bend, from which mulybdit 
oxide cannot be separated bj continued heat. 

Separatum and entimatian of MoIyMeimm. — For the extraction of 
molybdlc acid Irom miiierulB, various processes are einplojed. Sulphide 
of molybdenum (molybdenite) is converted lnt« molybdic anhydride 
fay innilion in an open crucible, placed in a slanting position over tbe 
Ininp, the anhydride ti then dissolved out with ammonia. If the Eulphide 
in lumps is healed in an open glass tube, through which a stream of air ia 
drawn by an aspirator, motybdic anhyilride sublimes in crystals in a state of 
perfect purity. (Wohler. Ann. Ch. Pharui.,'c.) Molybdate of lead la 
finely powdered, and freed from carbonates of zinc, iron, and calcium by 
digestion with dilute hydrochloric acid, and thoroughly washed by decan- 
""■'"n. It is then heated with 1+ part concentrated salphuric add, with 
lant stirring, till it is perfeetly white, and the suljih uric acid begins to 
evaporate. It is then allowed tocnol, and a considerable quantity of water 
ndded, and the sulphnte of lead which remains insoluble filtered ofT. The 
filtrate is mixed with nitric acid, and evaporated witli constant stirring IR 
a porcelain basin, till the sulphuric acid begins to evaporate, when the vao- 
Jybilic acid separates as a white powder: it is freed from phosphoric acid 
bj washing with water, to which at the last a few drops of nitric acid have 
been added. Or the mineral, after treatment with dilute hydrochlorio 
acid, may be evaporated to dryness with strong hydrochloric acid: the 
dry residue (containing bnsic chloride of lead and molvbdic acid) is ex- 
hausted with ammonia, ancl the ammoniacal solution crystallised, or eva- 
porated as before with nitric acid, and treated with water. Or tbe 
mineral ia fused with its own weight of calcined tartrate of potassium, 
the fused mass exhausted with water, and the aqueous solution evapO' 
rated to dryness after saturation with nitric oeid. The nitrate of potas- 
sium is dissolved out of the residue with water, and molybdlc acid remains 
behind. I'or the estimation of molybdenum, the molybdic acid is dissolved 
in dilute ammonia, and tbe solution precipitated by subnitrale of mercuir: 
the (irecipitate is thoroughly washed with a dilute solution of the sub- 
nitrate, dried, and ignited at a moderate best in a stream of hydrogen, 
when it is reduced to brown binoxide of molybdenum, Mo'C, and weighed 
in tJiat form. 

There is so close a resemblance between the reactions of molybdenam 
and wolfram compounds, that their distinction is attended with some 
difficulty. Molvbiiic acid is distinguiahed from tungstic acid by its fusi- 
bility and volatility, and by its solubility in excess of acid when precipitated 
bv mtric or hydrochloric acid from an alkaline solution. For the separa- 
tion of the two acids Hose gives tbe following method. Tartaric acid is 
added to the alkaline solution of the two acids, and the whole saturated 
ich hydrochloric acid. The molybdenum is then precipitated as sulphide 
by repeated saturation with hydrDSulphiiric acid ^a long and difficult 
process), tbe sulphide filtered off, and gently ignited in a stream of hydro- 
gen till it no longer loses weight. It is then in the form of bisnlphide, 
Mo'S', and is weighed as such. The- filtrate is evaporated to drynesa 
Jid the residue ignited in the air : if the residue be at all black (awing 
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to the cirbon of tiic tartaric acid not being entirely burnt) it must be 
fused with a little nitrate, and excess of carbonate, of potassium. The 
fused moss is dissolved in water, the tungstic acid precipitaled by subni- 
ti'Bte of mercury, i>^ited,andweifrbe(L The same process wliich effects the 
scparnlion of antimony from arsenic and tin, serves also for its separation 
from wolfram and molybdenum, the alkaline tun^tates and nioljbdatas 
beinn soluble in water. From araeaie thej are separated by con- 
verting the arsenic into arsenic acid, and precipitating it by a magnesium- 
salt. 

9. Vwudlnm. V. Atomic weight, C8'5. 

Ooeursaa vanadate of lead in the brown lead-ore from Zimapan: in small 
quantities in many iron- and copper-ores, and in the slags from blasl- 
furnoces. It is a white hard metal, that may be reduced to an iron-grey 
powder. It is not oxidised by exposure to moist air at the ordinary tem- 
perature, but acquires n reddish tint. Heated in the air it burns vividly, 
and Is converted into black oxide, VO'. Itis not attacked by sulphurii', 
hydrochloric, or hydrofluoric acid: nitric acid and aqua-regia dissolve it 
readily, forming a light-hlue solution. ~ 

OsiDBs or ViNAunm. Praloxide, T'O. Biitoxide, T'O". Vtmadit 
AtAydride, V^O'. — Like wolfram and molybdenum, vanadium forms 0! 
or more oxides intermediate between VO" and VC, which ai ' ' 
in water with a blue, green, or oraiiM-red colour. 

a. Prntoxide of Vanadium. Vammoas Oxide. VO. — A blatk powdei^ 
obtained by beatin,e vnnadic anhydride in a stream of hydrogen. 'VVhed 
healed in the air it is converted into binoside. It does not combiiH 
either with acids or alkalis ; but on digestion with nitric acirl or potad 
it absorbs oxygen and is dissolved, in the former case giving a light blm 
solution, in the latter, a solution of vanadate of potassium. 

b. BiBOSide of Vaaadium. Vanadic Oxidt. Vanadow Aitht/dridggk 
V'O*. — A black earthy powder, obtained by heating vanadium or tli9 ] 

Sirotoxide in coDtact with air. It is slowly but perfectiy soluble in acids, 
firming vanadium-ialls ; their solutions are blue, and by exposure to the 
sir absorb oxygen and become green. It is also soluble in fixed alkalis, 
forming vamiUlei. Yanadium-salta give the following reactions. Sy- 
drimidphurie aeid gives no precipitate in a neutral or acid solution.* ~ ' 
ptiide ofammonitaa pivea a black-brown precipitate, soluble in exc 
■ dark purple-red solution, whence brown sulphide of vauadiuni is pre- I 
cipitated by a dilute acid. Feiroeyanide of potatiium give a yellow pre^ J 
cipitate, insoluble in acids, which turns green by exposure to the aip.9 
Oallic add (lives a black precipitate, which settles slonly, leaving n bluish 1 
solution. The _fiaed alhalii and tktir normal carbonates give a greyish-J 
white preci^tate of hydrate, soluble in moderate excess, reprecipitaled | 
by n large excess as an alkaline vanadite. Ammonia gives n bro 
cipilate, somewhat soluble in water, insoluble in water containing ai 

L ■ Though vanadium, like walfrnm, is not precipitated IVom an acid solution] 

I by hyilroaulphuric ai^iil, it is nevertheless included in this group, because ill 

1 tnlpliiile is aolable in sulphide of ammoniDni, forming a sulplio salt, aud it 

I pneipitatoJ from this solution by hydrochloric acid. 
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Onlj tbe alkaline ranadites are soluble in veMr. Tbeir Eolution (Eivcs 
with svlphide o/aramoiiiwii a fine purfUe-red colour, owing to the formattoil 
of fl, soluble Bulpho-siilt. By aciiii they are coloured blue, owing to tbe 
formation of a double sftlt of vanndium and the alkaline metal. InsoloUe 
vanaditeii, -when moistened with water, rapidly become green, being ood- 
verted into TftnadHtes. 

c. Vanadic Anhi/dride, V^O'. — A red powder, oblftined bj the lo- 
tion of vanadate of ammonium. It is fusible, non'Tolatile, and dues not 
lose oxjgen at a white heat. It is slightly soluble in water : the solutioii, 
which contains vaiiadic acid, reddens litmus gtronglv. It dissolves both 
in acids and alkalis, in the former rase forming ranadic aalU, in the latter, 
vanadaiet. Its solution in acids is generally red or yeliow : it is very 
easily reduced by hydnwtlpliiiric, sulphfirotu, or oxalic acid, uigar, alcohM, 
and many other organic compounds, tbe solution being coloured bli^ 
Sulphide of ammonium precipitates brown sulphide, Boluble in allcaline 
Bulpbides, or caustic alkalis, to a pnrpie-red solution, whence iight-brown 
sidphide of vantuliuro is precipitated by dilute aeids. Ferroeyanide oj 
potaiiivm gives a green precipitate, insoluble in aeids. 

Vanadate) are mostly soluble in water, all in nitric acid. Alkaline 
vanadates are difficultly soluble in water containing free alkali or an 
iklkaline pnlt : thus vanadate of ammonium is insoluble in a saturated 
solution of chloriiie of ammonium. Acjueous solutions of vanadate* are 
coloured red by stronger acids, but the colour freuuently disappears af^er 
a time. Hydrostdphvrie acid in neiitral solutions gives a mixed precipitate 
of siriphur and bibydrute of vanadium : in acid snlutdous, it separates 
sulphur and gives a blue solution. Svlphide of amtiumium behaves as 
with vanadic salts. Terchloride of antimony, iead-salli, protosalti of copper 
and of merairy, give orange-red precipitates. Vanadates of a fixed l^se 
are not decomposed by heat. 

Blowpipe reactions. — When vanadic anhydride is healed on charcoal 
in the inner flame, it is reduceii (n protoxide. With borax and microeoi- 
mic-folt, all osides of vanadium give in the outer flame a clear colonrleaa 
bead, which is yellowish if a large amount of the vanadium compound be 
present: in the inner flame a green bead, which, if a large amount of tbe 
vanadium compound be present, is brown while hot, and becomes green on 
cooling. On healingthc green bead in the outer flame, it becomes colour- 
less or slightly yellow. A blue bead cannot he obtained before tbe blow- 
pipe witb an oxide of vanadium. 

SeparaKmand estimation of Vanadiam. — To extract vanadium, from 
iron-ore, the powdered mineral is ftised for an hour at a red heat with 
one third its weight of nitrate of potassium, the fused mass when cool 
boiled with water and filtered. The filtrate, which is yellow, containa 
vanadate, cbromate, phosphate, nitrite, and ailicate of potassium and 
aluminium : it is nearly neutralised with nitric acid, the precipitated silica 
andaluminafilteredofiiandthefiltrate precipitated with excess of chloride 
of biirium. The precipitate (of vanadate, chrnmate, and phosphate of 
barium) is washed, bolleil while moist with dilute sulphuric acid, :uid 
filtered. The red dish -yellow acid filtrate is neutralised with ammonia, 
concentrated by evaporation, and f fragment of chloride of ammonium 
placed in il^ when vanadate of ammonium gradually separates as a yellow 
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crvstalline powder, wbiub, on ignition, leaves vanadii: anliydrjiie. Or thi 

{ellow Bolul.ion niaj be at nnce reduced by sulphurous uold, neutraljaed 
J ammonia, the precipitated oxides digested in iulpbide of. 
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and tbe sulpbide of vanadium prei^ipitnCed from the solution by dilute sul- 
phuric acid : fusion with nitre then cnnverta it into vanadate of potassium. 

Vanadate of lead ia not eoropletelj decomposed by sulphuric .teid : a 
complete aepnnttton is however effected by fusion wit^ acid sulphate of 
potassium, and treating tbe fused moss with warm water, when all the 
lead remains as sulphate, while all tbe vanadium ia dissolved as vanadate 
of potaastum. 

Vanadium is separated from all tbe preceding metals, except wolfram, 
fcy its non-precipilacion by hydrosulpburic acid from an acid aolution r 
from moat of those in tlie next group, by the solubility of its sulphide 
in sulphide of ammonium. 

Vanadium is estimated as protoxide, obtained by igniting vanadic anhy- 
dride in a stream of hydrogen. To obtain vanadic acid from vanadous 
enlta, vanadite of mercury is precipitated by adding excess of chloride of 
mercury and then ammonia : tbe precipitate, after i^rnition, conaista of 
vanadic acid and a little oxide of mercury, from mliieh it is freed by 
solution in carbonate of ammonium. From vanadates vanadic anhydride 
may be obtained by combining it with ammonia, and precipitating The 
vanadate of ammonium by chloride of ammonium, as above described. 

ID. TeUnriam. Te. Atomic weight, 123. 

Found native; also as sulphide of tellurium : also in combination with 
gold, silver, lead, and bismuth. TelluHum mucli reaemblca antimony in 
appearance, being bluish-white, brittle, and easily powdered. It is easily 
fusible, and may be volatilised when heated atronglv otit of contact with 
air. When heated in the air it bums with a blue flame, forming white 
vapours of lellurous anhydride, TeO'. It ia insoluble in hydrochlorto 
acid ; ao!ubln in nitric acid, forming telluroua anhydride: soluble in sul- 

Ehuric auid, forming an amethyst-red solution, which is decolorised by 
eat, and from whioh water precipitates metallic tellurium. Chlorine 
does not attack tellurium in the cold : when heat is applied, it forms either 
white perchloride, TeCI* or block chloride, TeCl', according to the pru- 
portions of chlorine and tellurium employed. i 

Uxioes Of TELLLEiiiM. Ttlluroos Aiifi!/dride,TeO\ Telluric Aiiivm J 
dride, TeC>>. I 

a. TeButwt Anhydride. Telluric Oxide. TeO'.— A white crystnlHne ^ 
body, which separdles gradually from a solulioo of tellurium in concen- ' 
irated nitric acid. It is almost insoluble in water, acids, ammonia, or 
alkaline carbonates ; soluble in potash and soda. When heated it melts 
to a yellow liquid : it may be volatilised, but requires a higher tempera- 
ture than metallic tellurium. It has acid ]iro|>erties_, combining with 
wuter to form leUurowi aeid, TeO'H". This a^d la precipitated aa a white 
amorphous body, when a freahly prepared soludon of tellurium in niCriu 
acid, or when perchloride of tellurium, is treated with water. It is some- 
what soluble m water, readily soluble in acids: its hydrochloric acid 
solution when concentrated has a yellow colour; its nitric acid sulutinn 
deposits tellurouB anhydride on hc;Lting. The tJL<(.&Uv\<& \jiSi.ux«»a vf«^ 
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soluble in wnlcr, most otliers are insoluble ; ihej are ftenernlij' soluble in 
strong lij'drocliloric acid, end from this solution wat£r precipitates Ul- 
lurous acid, unless an escesa of hydrochloric acid be nresent. Id thig 
reaction tellurium resembles antimonj and bismuth. When a tellurite 
is heated with charcoa] and cnrbonate of potsasium, it is reduced to Wl- 
luride of potassium, TeK', which produces a blnck stain on a moist silvtt 
plate, ana is soluble in water, forming a dark red solution. When a mineni 
acid is added to this solution, hydroteUurie aaid, TeH", la evolved, a gis 
resembling hydros ulphuric acid in smell, soluble in water to a pale-red 
solution, which on contact with the air becomes dark-red, ami cleposita 
inetaltic tellurium. A solution of tellurous acid in amineraJ acid is pre- 
cipitated bjr water. CautUc aikalit, and aliaiine carbonatta erive a wnitQ 
Srecipitnte, soluble in excess, llyilrosalphuric acid pi'ecipitatea brawn 
isiilphide, TeS', readily soluble in sulphide of animonium. Sulphtinm 
acid, or alhaline tulphiiea, give a blaeli preoipitate of metnllic tefturinni, 
especially on lieitting : the more concentrated the solution the more com- 
plete is the reduction. The same reduction is effected by cMoride of^, 
and raetallip zi'nc. 

h. Telluric Anhydride. TeO'. — A yellow crystalline mass, obtained 
by careliiUy heating telluric acid, TeO'H'. It is insoluble in water, 
cold hydrochloric acid, boiling nltrio acid, nr a boiling <lilutc Bolutim 
of potash. At a temperature vety little above that required for in 
complete dehydration, tellutdc anhydride is decomposed into oxygen and 
tellurous anhydride. Telluric acid is prepared by fusing teliuroiu 
Bcid with nitrate of potasaimn, conTerting the resulting lollurate of 
potassium into the barium-salt, and precipitating' the barium by anl- 
pburic acid. It forma lai^e colourless crvatals, which arc (rradu^f 
soluble in water, insoluble m absolute alcolbol : its aqueous aulution it 
not precipitated by acids. The alkaline tellurates only are soluble 
in water. All tellurates may be dissolved in cold byilrochlorJc acid, 
'without decomposition : tlie i^olution is not precipitated by water, as 
long as the least excess of hydrochloric actd is present. On boiling 
the solution, clilorine is evolved, and tellurous acid precipitated, whi(£ 
requires a considerable excess of hydrochloric acid fur ita solution. 
(Distinction of telluric from tellurous acid.) With a neutrnl solution of 
a tellurate, chloride of barium pives a white precipitate of tellurate of 
barium, soluble in nitric or hydrochloric acids. With adphurma and ftp- 
draivlphuric acidf, acid solutions of telhirates behave like those of tel- 
lurites. Tellurates also behave like tellurites when fused wiih charcoal 
und carbonate of potassium. Tellurates, when ignited, lose oxygen, and 
are converted into tellurites. 

Bloicpipe reactions, — Ail compounds of tellurium are easily reduced 
on charcoal in the inner flame ; the reduced metal is vnlHtilised, and 
i'orms a white deposit of tellurous anhydride on the charcoal. Witli 
horax and micro&amic salt, tellurnua acid gives a clear colourless bead, 
which, heated on charcoal, is rendered grey and opaque by the reduced 
metal. The oxides of Bntimnny and bismuth, when reduced on charcoal 
in the inner flame, give white incrustations of antimonic and bismutbic 
oxides, wbich may he confounded with tellurous anhydride. They Br«, 
however, eaaily ^stinguished in the following manner. TMien heated in 
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the inner flame, antiiuonic oxide pcives a bluish tinge, ttllurous aiihjilride 
a fine green eolour, to the outer llame. When heated in a tube npen at 
bolh ends, lellurous anhydride voUtiliaes entirelj', forming a white auh- 
limate on the cnol purt of the tube, which, by careful heating, may be 
fused to coloiirleea drops. Antimonic oxide ia only partially volntilised, 
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. being partly converted into non-Tolatile SyO' : the sublimate inay_ be 
driven hitlier nnd thitlier in the tube by hext, but does not fuse into 
drops, liiamuthic oxide, when similarly treateil, gives scarcely any sub- 
limate, but melts to a dark-brown lluid, which becomes pale-jellow on 
cooling, and corrodes the glass. 

Separation and estimatioa of TeUuriant. — The principal minerals in 
wbicn tellurium is found, are graphic and foliated tellurium, andtelluride 
of bismuth. The two former contain, besides tellurium, gold, silver, lead, 
traces of other metals, and sulphur. The following are the processes 
adopted for the separation of the tellurium. The powdered mineral ia 
first freed from all its constituents that are soluble in diluttj hydrochloric 
Bcid, and then digested in aqua-regia, which must only contain ns much 
nitric acid as ia absolutely necessary. When the mass has become white, 
sulphuric and tartaricacidsare added, the former to precipitateall the lead, 
the latter to prevent the precipitation of the tellurous acid: twice the 

I volume of water is then added, and the sulphate of lead filtered off. The 
gold is then nreeipiiated from the SItrate by prolosuiphaie of iron, and 
filtered o9': tlie filtrate concentrated, and the tellurium precipitated from 

. it by an alkaline sulphite. Or the mineral, afler treatment with dilute 
• hydrochloric acid, is mixed with 2 parts acid sulphate of potassium, 
and the mixture projectfd by degrees into 6 parts acid sulphate "f 
pntasBium, which is maintained in a etate of fusion in a Hesnian crucible. 
When the fused mass is quite white, it is poured off from the gold, which 
has settled at the bottom of the crucible, ditaolved in water containinj; 
sulphuric acid, filtered from the sulphate of K-ad, the silver precipitated 
from the filtrate by hydrochloric acid niiil filtered off, ami the tellurium 
preoipiiated bv an slkaliiie suljihite. Telluride of bismuth is intimately 
mixed with three times its weight of calcined cream of tartar (acid 
tartrate of potassium), and exposed to a red heat in a closed crucible for 
an hour, when telturiile of potassium is formed, and bismuth separated. 
The former is dissolved out by water which has been freeil from air by 
boiling, aiul the dark-red solution grailually deposits all the tellurium on 
exposure to the air. Tellurium in separated from those metals whoae 
chlorides are not volatile, by ignition in a stream of chlorine. Tellurium 
is separated from arsenic, arJimony, and fin by means of an alkaline sul- 
phite, which 'does not reduce any of these three metals. 

11. BeleiilmDi. Se. Atomic weight, 79. 

Found native : also as selenide of copper, iron, lead, mercury, silver, 
and other metals. It also occurs in manyspecimcns of pyrites, which are 
used for the munufacture of sulphuric acid on a lar^e scale ; hence a 
leleniforouB deposit is formed in the leaden chambers in which the acid 
is prepared. It is a brittle dark-briiwn metal, willi a durk-grey fracture; 
in a findy divided state it is of a dark-red colour. It is very easily fusible, ' 
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anil may be drawn out into long lliremla, like sealln;i-was : wlien furllier 
iieateil out of contact with nir, it volatilises, furminir a yellow vapunr. 
WbtrD beated in tlie air it burns with a rcddiah-blue flame, forming 
Belennus Buhydriiie, SeO', and Riving off a cbaracteristic smell retem* 
bling tlml of horseradisb. It ia soluble, not very readily, in nitric HCid 
and aiiua-regia, selenous acid being formed. It is inBolublia in iiydra- 
cbloriu nnd dilute sulphuric acids : concentrated sulphuric acid ilissobeg 
it, forming a fine green solution, nhence water precipitates seleniam aa A 
dark-red powiler. It is xomenhnt wluble in potuh, forming a dark-red 
aolutiim. When benteil in a slream of chlorine, liquid chloride, SeCl*, or 
solid percbloride, SeCl*, ia formed, according to the proportions of 
chlorine and selenium employed. When fused with metals it fbrma 
alogoua to metallic sulphides. When ■ 
n open glass tube, a sublimate of stsleniniD 
is obtained. 

Oxides of Selbnium. Selenaia Anhydride., SeO', ScUnie Aahudtidi, 
SeO^ 

a. Sel'nirus Anhydridt, SeO'. — Sublimea in white crystalline needla 
when sqlenlum is heated in a stream of oxygen, or when a solution of 
selenium in nitric acid or aqua-regia ia heated, after the nitric and Iij>dTO- 
chloric acids have been distilled otf. It is volatile j its vapour has W 
smell of horseradish. It is readily soluble in water, Ibrniing SeO'fi^ 
aeleaoiw add, which may be crystallised from the ftqueims solution. It ll 
also soluble in alcohol. The normal alkaline selenites are soluble in 
water ; most others are insoluble ; nil acid selenites are soluble (Rose), 
Selenites are not decomposed when heated with hydroehiorie aoid, nnd no 
chlorine ia evolved. Hydrosuljikurie acid gives with an acid solution of 
a selenite (or with a solution of selenoua acid), a lemon-yellow precipitsbt 
of bisulphide of selenium, SeS*, readily soluble in sulphide of ammomutti 
Metallic selenium is reiluced as a red powder from a solution of selenoiu 
acid or a solution of a selenite acidulated wilh hydrochloric; acid, bf 
alkaline aalphitet, chloride of Hit, metallic zinc nnd iron: but not \ij pnta* 
sidphide nfiron. The reduction is facilitated by heat, when the reduced 
metal becomes black. When a solid selenite ia heated with chloride o£ 
ammonium out of contact with the air, a sublimate of metallic selenium 
ia obtained. 

b. Selemc Anhydride, SeO*. — This compound haa never been obttutied- 
An aqueous solution of selenic acid, SeO'H', can be obtained from the 
selenate of potassium which is Ibrmed by the fusion of selenium or a 
selenite with nitrate of . potassium. Seleniu aciil canniit be obtained 
in a state of perfect purity ; fur when its aqueous solution is concentrated 
by evaporntion, it ia decomposed above 280° into oxygen mid selenooa 
acid, before all the water can be driven oiT (Gmelin). The concen- 
trated aqueous solution is transparent, colourless, acid stroiif:ly acid. 
The selenates are very stable salts, and closely analogous to the sulphates. 
They are all soluble in water, except those of barium, strontium, calcium, 
and lead, which are insoluble in water or cold dilute acids. When a 
selenate is boiled with hydroc^hloric acid, chlorine is evolved, and the salt 
J8 converted into a selenite (distinction of sidenic from selenous acid), 
Hence sn indigo solution la decolorised when healed with a. selenate and 
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ilpliuric n 
precipitated bj hydrosulphurie * or m/phuruuii acid, unless 
prevLouBi}' decoinpo8«il by boilinn vritli hyilrovhloric acid. With nilrate 
of barium, a Bolulion of a, setenate ^ives a white precipitate of seleiiate of 
harium, insotable in water and itilute acids ; boiling hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it, by decomposing it into soluble selenite. Selenales behave 
like selenitea when heated with chloride of ammoQium. 

Blowpipe reaeliont. — Ail Beleniuin uompounds when heated with 
carbonate of »odlmn on charcoal in the inner flume, may be at once 
recogniaed by their characteristic emell of hnrseradiah. They evolve the 
i&me smell when heated with niicrocosmic salt on charcoal. If a small 
qaanrity of a selenite or selenale be added to a clear bead of silica and 
carbonate of audium, and the whole heated on charcoal in the inner flame, 
the bead is coloured dark-red by reduced selenium : the colour disappears 
on continued heating. The residue of the reducilon of selenium com- 
pounds by carbonate of sodium, is selenide of sodium ; if it be placed on a 
clean Eilver surface and moistened with a drop of water, a black stain is 
produced on the silver. Healed with aeids it evolves hgdroKelenic acid, 
BeH', analogous to hydrosulphurie acid : it is an inflaoiniable, fetid, 
poisonous gas, very soluble in wnler, from which solution metallic sele- 
nium gradually separates on ex|f)Sure to the air. It precipitates selenidca 
irom many metallic salta. 

Separation and eiti/naiion nf Selatiian. — For -the analysis of thesele- 
niferous deposit in sulphuric acid chambers, which, bciiides selenium, 
contains selenide of mercury, selenites and selenates, sulphate of lead, 
lilica, &c,, the folloning method is adopted: — The substance is mixed 
with about i its weight of nitrate of potassium, and heated with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of sulphuric acid and water, till all the free nitric acid 
ia expelled and the substance has lost its red colour. Water is then | 
added, and the whole filtered. The filtrate (which contains all the sele- j 
nium as selenitea and selenates, copper, iron, mercury, and B<ime lead) 
ia boiled with as much ddoride of sodiunt as amounts to half the weight 
of the original substance, in order to reduce the selenic to seienous acid ; 
tbe solution, when cold, is poured off from the residue, and aaturBte<l with 
■uljiburous anhydride, which separates the selenium; the separation is 
facilitated by boiling the aolulion for a short time. The mother-liquid is 
again boiled wilh hydrochloric acid, and saturated with sulphurous an- 
hydride, when A fresh precipitate of selenium is generally obtained. The 
selenium thus reduced contains some iron, copper, lead, and mercury. 
From the three former metals it ia freed by distillation, they being left 
behind as selenides : from the latter by solution in aqua-regio, saturation 
Rafter the free acid has been expelled) by carbonate of sodium, evapora- 
tion to dryness and ignition of the residue. The resi<lue is then dissolved 
in water, boiled with hydrochloric acid, and precipitated by sulphurous acid. 

Tbe amount of selenium in selenide of lend is determined by heating 
the mineral in a stream of chlorine, when the selenium volatilises ss 
chloride and percUoride, while chloride of lead remains behind. The 

netal of this group, it is prccijiilatcJ aa 
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chlorides of selenium are collected in water and saturated with chlorine, 
to convert all the selenous into selenic acid, which is precipitated by 
nitrate of barium as selenate of barium, dried, and weighed. 

Selenium is separated together with tellurium from arsenic^ antimony, 
and ^171, by means of an alkaline sulphite. To separate it from teUvrium 
the reduced metals are oxidised by nitric acid or aqua-regia in excess, 
excess of carbonate of sodium added, the whole evaporated to dryness, 
and the. residue fused. It is then dissolved in water, and nitrate of 
barium added, when all the selenium is precipitated as selenate of barium, 
while tellurate of barium remains dissolved (Rose). 



Group L— Subdivision B. 

I. !Lead. Pb. Atomic weight, 103-5. 

Occurs chiefly as galena, or sulphide of lead : also as car- 
bonate and other oxygen salts, in which lead is the base. It is 
of a bluish-grey colour and strong metallic lustre: extremely soft 
and malleable. It is not affected by exposure to dry air; in 
moist air it becomes covered with a grey film. When heated to 
fusion (325°) in the air, the yellow oxide, Pb^O, forms on the 
surface. Pure water in contact with air dissolves a certain por- 
tion of lead in the form of hydrate : the presence of carbonic 
acid in the water prevents this solution. Lead is not dissolved 
by hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in the cold, and very slightly 
on heating: nitric acid dissolves it readily, especially when some- 
what dilute. Heated in chlorine, lead is converted into chloride, 
PbCl. Out of contact with air lead is volatile at a white heat. 

Oxides of Lead. Oxide, Pb^O. Binoxide, Pb^O^. 

a. Oxide of Lead, Plumbic Oxide, Pb^O. — A yellow powder, 
which becomes somewhat darker when heated; obtained by fusing 
lead in contact with air, or by igniting the hydrate, carbo- 
nate, oxalate, or nitrate of lead. It is somewhat soluble in pure 
water ; the solution is alkaline to litmus, and highly poison- 
ous : it is insoluble in water containing carbonic acid, a sulphate, 
or a chloride. Its best solvents are nitric and acetic acids. 
Lead-salts of uncoloured acids are colourless : the solutions of nor- 
mal salts redden litmus : it has a great tendency to form basic 
salts, whose solutions are alkaline to test-paper. Hydrosulphuric 
acid and sulphide of ammonium give with lead-salts a black preci- 
pitate of sulphide, Pb^S, insoluble in dilute acids, alkalis, and 



nlkalino sulpliides, converted into sulphate by strong nitric acid. 
If a large excess of hydrochloric acid be present, tlie precipitate 
is reddish-brown, consisting of a mixture of sulphide and cbloi'ide 
of lead. Insoluble lead-salts are converted into sulphide by diges- 
tion witb sulphide of ammonium, and the acid with which the lead 
was combined is found in the filtrate, unless it bo an acid which 
is itself decomposed by sulphide of ammonium, e.g. chromic acid. 
Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides give with a not too dilute 
solution of lead-salts, a white precipitate of chloride, PbCl, 
soluble in a large quantity of water, especially on boiling, and 
separating from the solution on cooling in crystalline needles: 

is soluble when heated with strong hydrochloric acid, less 
Goluhlc in dilute hydrochloric Rcid, insoluble in alcohol, soluble 
n potiish, and is not changed at all by ammonia. Sulphuric acid 
ttnd soluble sulphates give, even in very dilute solutions of lead- 
salts, a white precipitate of sulphate, SO*Pb*, almost entirely 
insoluble in water, insoluble in cold dilute acids, soluble in boiling 
dilute hydrochloric acid, from which solution chloride of lead 
cryslallises on cooling; soluble in potash, and in tartrate or 
acetate of ammonium with excess of ammonia, from which tolu. 
tion the lead is precipitated by sulphuric acid, sulphide of ammo- 

tm, or chromate of potassium : also more or less soluble in 
Golutions of many other salts. When boiled with carbonate of~ 
sodium it is entirely converted into carbonate of lead, (c) Iodide 
of polatsium gives a yellow precipitate of iodide, Pbl, soluble in 
excess of the reagent: it is also soluble in a large quantity of 
boiling water, and separates on coobng in beautiful gold-yellow 
scales. Cyanide of potassium precipitates white cyanide of lead,' 
CKl'b, entirely insoluble in excess, soluble In dilute nitric acid. 
Chromate of potassium (prepared by neutralising the bichromate 
■with ammonia) precipitates yellow chromate, Cr"0*Pb'; soluble 
phosphates, arsenates, and oxalates, give white precipitates; all 
ditficultly soluble in dilute nitric acid, soluble in exeeas of potash. 

nmonia precipitates a white basic salt, insoluble in excess : in 
ft solution of acetate of lead this precipitate forms slowly. Potash 
and soda precipitate while hydrate, I'bllO, soluble in excess, 
especially on healing. Alkaline carbonates give a white 5i:«cio- 
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pitate of carbonate of lead, CO^Pb^ (white lead, ceruse), insoluble 
in excess. If this precipitate be formed in a hot solution it con- 
sists of a compound of hydrate and normal carbonate of lead 
(CO^Pb* + PbHO). Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a white pre- 
cipitate of cyanide of iron and lead, Cy^FePb^. Metallic iron and 
zinc precipitate lead from its salts in the metallic state. 

b. Binoxide of Lead. Puce Oxide, Pb^O^. — A dark reddish 
purple powder, obtained by exposing oxide of lead suspended 
in water to a stream of chlorine; or by digesting minium in 
nitric acid. Minium, or red lead, is a compound of lead and 
oxygen, obtained by heating the oxide in a current of air : its 
composition is Pb^O^, and it has been regarded as an inter- 
mediate oxide of lead ; but with acids (which dissolve out the 
oxide and leave the binoxide) it behaves like a mixture of oxide 
and binoxide, ^Pb^O+Pb'-^O^. Binoxide of lead is decomposed 
by heat, evolving oxygen, and leaving the oxide, without any in- 
termediate formation of minium. It does not combine with acids. 
Nitric acid does not dissolve it: with hydrochloric acid it evolves 
chlorine and forms chloride of lead; with sulphuric acid it 
evolves oxygen, and forms sulphate of lead. It absorbs sul- 
phurous anhydride abundantly, forming sulphate of lead. When 
fused with alkalis it combines with them, forming salts which 
may be called plumhates. Binoxide of lead is precipitated toge- 
ther with chloride when a lead-salt is treated with hypochlorite 
of sodium. 

Blowpipe reactions, — All lead compounds are easily reduced 
when heated on charcoal with carbonate of sodium, or cyanide of 
potassium, in the inner flame, a malleable globule of lead being 
obtained, and a yellow incrustation of oxide formed on the char- 
coal, which disappears when heated in the inner flame, colouring 
the outer flame blue* The oxide may be reduced by heating on 
charcoal without the aid of any flux. With borax and mtcro- 
cosmic salt, lead compounds give in the outer flame a clear yel- 
lowish bead, which is colourless when cold. 

Separatiofi and estimation of lead, — Finely powdered galena 

(sulphide of lead) is entirely converted into sulphate of lead by 

digestion in strong nitric acid: on adding water and filtering, the 

other metals contained in the mineral (silver, copper, iron) will 
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he found iu the filtrate. If a more dilute nitric acid be emjiluyod, 
a mixture of sulpliate of lead nad free sulphur is obtained, and 

ae nitrate of lead ia found in the filtrate, Wiiite lead (car- 
bonate) is dissolved in nitric acid, and the lead precipitated as 
sulphate: if, aa is often the case, the mineral contains sulphates 
of lead and barium, tiiey will be left undissolved by the nitric - 
acid, and the sulphatu of lead may be separated from the residue, 
by digestion in tartrate of ammonium, with excess of ammonia. 

rome-yeilow (chromate of lead) is first treated with a, large 
quantity of water, to remove sulphate of calcium; tbeu with 

ute nitric acid, to remove chalk ; and tl>en with- tartrate of 
ammonium and ammonia, to remove sulphate of lead. The re- 
udue, which consists of chromate of lead, sulphate of barium, 
and clay (silicate of aluminium), is digested with a mixture 
lOf fuming hydrochloric acid and alcohol, and the chlorides of lead 
and chromium tlius formed removed bj boiling iu water. The 
insoluble residue is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which converts the silicate of aluminium into sulphate, which is 
dissolved out with water, and the alumina precipitated from the 
solution by ammonia. The silica is separated from the sulphate 
of barium, by boiling the residue in carbonate of sodium, which 
dissolves the silica, which may be precipitated from its solution 
by chloride of ammonium. 

Lead is easily separated from all the metals of Subdivision A, 
-by the insolubility of its sulphide in sulphide of ammonium. 
Lead is estimated either as oxide, or as sulphate. In the former 
case it is beet to precipitate it by oxalate of ammonium from a 
neutral,orslightly alkaline, solution, and to convert the oxalate into 
oxide, by ignition in a platinum crucible. Or the lead may be pra- 
cipitated as carbonate, by carbonate of ammonium and free am- 
monia, and converted into oxide by ignition. In the latter case, if 
the solution be neutral, the lead is best precipitated by sulphate of 
sodium: in an acid solution precipitate by free sulphuric acid, 
evaporate to dryness, iguite the residue till all free sulphuric acid 
be expelled, exhaust with water to remove any soluble salts, 
wash the sulphate on a filter, dry, ignite, and weigh. For pre- 
cautions to bo observed in iguiting lead-salts, see p. 20G. 
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2. Silver. Ag. Atomic weight, 108. 

Occurs native : also as sulphide (silver-glance) : as sulphide of 
silver and antimony (red silver ore) : as chloride (horn -silver). 
It is a white, very lustrous metal, fusible at a somewhat lower 
temperature than gold. It is not oxidised by the air .at any tem- 
perature : when fused in the air it dissolves oxygen, which 
escapes as the silver cools, giving a porous appearance to the 
metal. Nitric acid dissolves it readily: hydrochloric acid covers 
it with a thin film of chloride, which protects the metal from 
further attack: strong sulphuric acid dissolves it on boiling, 
forming sulphate of silver. 

Oxide op Silver, Ag^O. — A brown powder, obtained by pre- 
cipitating nitrate of silver by potash. By ignition it is converted 
into metallic silver. It is rapidly soluble in nitric acid. Silver- 
salts of colourless acids are mostly colourless, but are gradually 
blackened by exposure to the air: those which are soluble in 
water are decomposed by heat, metallic silver being left : the 
aqueous solution of a normal silver-salt is neutral to test-paper. 
Hydrosulphuric acid a.nd sulphide of ammonium give a black pre- 
cipitate of sulphide, Ag^S, insoluble in alkalis and alkaline sul- 
phides, soluble in strong nitric acid. (c) Hydrochloric acid 
and soluble chlorides give a white curdy precipitate of chloride, 
ClAg, which becomes violet by exposure to the light : it is inso- 
luble in water and dilute acids ; slightly soluble in boiling concen- 
trated nitric and hydrochloric acids ; readily soluble in ammonia 
(reprecipitated by nitric acid); in cyanide of potassium, and hy- 
posulphite of sodium ; also soluble in saturated solutions of alka- 
line chlorides, whence it is reprecipitated on dilution with water. 
Iodide of potassium gives a yellowish precipitate of iodide, lAg, 
somewhat soluble in excess, insoluble in dilute nitric acid, almost 
insoluble in ammonia. Cyanide of potassium gives a white 
curdy precipitate of cyanide, CNAg, soluble in excess of the re- 
agent, in ammonia, and in strong nitric acid. Alkaline carbonates 
give a yellowish precipitate of carbonate, alkaline phosphates^ 
a yellow precipitate of phosphate, PO^Ag^, both soluble in 
ammonia, and in nitric acid. Potash precipitates brown oxide, 
AiT^O, insoluble in excess. Ammoniay added in very small quan- 
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tity to a Dcutrnl silver solution, precipitatea brown oxiUe, readily 
soluble in rooi-e timmonift : in an ncid silver solution, ammonia 
es no precipitate. Silver is very easily reduced from its 
soluble salts as a black powder: this reduction is effected (es- 
pecially on beating) by many motals {tin, iron, copper, antimony, 
&c.); by phosphor us, phosphorous acid, mtphuTOus ocirf (iro per- 
fectly), protamlphate or protacelate of iron, chloride of tin (in 
esceis\ formic acid, and many other organic compounds. When 
reduced by organic bodies, tlie silver frequently forms a brilliant 
speealar film on the sides of the vessel. 

Blowpipe reactions.~~ All silver compounds are very easily 
Teduced to metallic shining scales, when heated on charcoal 
vith carbonate of sodium in the inner flame. With borax, silver 
compounds are partly reduced, even in the outer flame. With. 
' microeosmic salt they give a clear yellowish bead in the outer 
' flame, which is opalescent if a large quantity of the silver com- 
pound be present: when cool, the bead is yellowish by daylight 
reddish by candlelight. 

Separation and estimation of Siloer. — Galena frequently con- 
tains a small percentage of silver, which is extracted as follows: 
The alloy of lead and silver obtained by roasting the ore, is 
melted in large quantities in iron basins, when on cooling the J 
lead crystallises out, and is removed. The argentiferous residue ' 
is then exposed to the action of flame on a cupel, or basin of porouB 
bone-eartli, when the lead is oitidiscd and absorbed by the cupel, 
while the silver, not being oxidised, remains pure. Chloride of 
silver is reduced by contact with zinc and sulphuric acid: the 
reduced metal is fused into a button by heating it in a furnace with 
borax and carbonate of sodium. (This is a convenient method 
for the extraction of silver from silver residues.) 

Silver is separated from almost all other metals by the insolu- 
bility of its chloride in dilute acids. From other metals which 
form insoluble chlorides (lead, mercury), it is separated by the 
solubility of its chloride in ammonia. From lead it is separated 
in the dry v?ay by cupollation. In the wet way, the solution is 
largely diluted with wati'r, heated to boiling, and precipitaled by 
hydrochloric acid, which throws down chloride of silver onl^. 
Or the chlorides may be prccii)itale4 to^eftiCt, wai fe<i <5\Jwk'A» 
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of silver dissolved out by ammonia. Silver may also be separated 
from lead by cyanide of potassium, excess of which dissolves the 
cyanide of silver, leaving the cyanide of lead undissolved. 

Silver is always estimated as chloride. For the precautions to 
be observed, see p. 204. 

3. Mercury. Hg. Atomic weight, 100. 

Occurs sometimes native, generally as sulphide (cinnabar). 
It is the only metal which is fluid at the ordinary temperature. 
It is white and lustrous ; it solidifies at 40°, and boils at 360° 
giving off colourless vapours. It is sensibly volatile even at the 
ordinary temperature. It is not affected by the air at the common 
temperature ; but when heated to a little below its boiling-point, 
it takes up oxygen, and is converted into the red oxide, Hg^O. 
It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid : nitric acid dissolves it easily, 
even in the cold, forming subnitrate, NO^Hg^, if the mercury be 
in excess, and nitrate, NO^Hg, if the acid be in excess. Aqua- 
regia dissolves it, forming a mixture of chloride, HgCl (corrosive 
sublimate), and nitrate. Boiled with excess of strong sulphuric 
acid, it is converted into solid sulphate, SO^Hg^: if the metal be 
in excess, and a less heat applied, subsulphate, SO*Hg^, is formed. 
When mercury is gently heated in a stream of chlorine, the chloride 
is formed. Mercury possesses the property of dissolving other 
metals, forming compounds called amalgams. 

Oxides of Merc dry. Suboxide, Hg^O. Oxide^ HgSQ- 
a. Suboxide of Mercury, Mer cur ous Oxide, Hg*0. — A black 
powder, obtained by precipitating a subsalt of mercury by potash. 
It is very difficult to obtain it perfectly pure, owing to the 
readiness with which it is decomposed into metallic mercury and 
oxide ; this decomposition is induced by a slight rise in tem- 
peratlire, or by exposure to light. It is insoluble in water and 
hydrochloric acid. Its salts (subsalts of mercury^ or mercurous 
salts) are colourless when normal: when basic, they are fre- 
quently yellow. All soluble mercurous salts are partially decom- 
posed by water, a basic salt being precipitated and an acid salt 
left in solution: free acid redissolves the basic salt. Hydro- 
sulphuric acid and sulphide of ammofiium give with mercurous 
sa]ts a black precipitate of subsulphide, Ilg^S, insoluble in 
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Bulpliitle of ammonium, or nitric acid, soluble in nqua-regia, and 
in sulpliide of potassium, (c) Hydrochloric acid and soluble 
chlorides give, even in very dilute solutions, a white precipitate 
of subctiloride, Ilg'Cl (calomel), wliichia insoluble in dilute acids, 
and is blackened by potash or ammonia. Boiling nitric acid 
dissolves it : boiling hydi'ocliloric acid decomposes it into chloride, 
which dissolves, and metaUic mercury, which remains as a grey 
powder. Iodide qfpolasnum gives a. greenish -yellow precipitate 
of subiodide, Hg*I (always mixed with iodide, ngl), soluble in 
excess. Cyanide of potassium separates metallic mercury, the 
subcyanide being decomposed into mercury and protocyanide 
(Hg-Cy^Hg + HgCy). Phosphate of sodium, oxalic acid, and 
Jerroeyanide of potassium give white precipitates: ferricyanide 
qf potassium, a reddifh-brown, ehromate of potassium, a red, 
gallic acid, a brownish -yellow, precipitate, Mercurous salts are 
reduced by metallic copper and zt»c, chloride of tin, prolosulphate 
ef iron, sulphurous and phosphorous acids, metallic mercury being 
eepnrated as a grey powder. Most subsalts of mercury are de- 
composed by heat : the subcblorido and subbromido sublime 
nn decomposed. All subsalts of mercury ai-e converted into proto- 
Balts by boiling in nitric licid. 

b. Oxide of Mercury.' Mercuric Oxide. Hg'O. — A brick-red 
powder, nearly black when hot, obtained by heating mercury io 
the air, or by carefully igniting the nitrate of mercury. When 
precipitated by an alkali from a mercuric salt, it has a yellow 
colour. It is decomposed by heat into mercury and oxygen, 
evolving nitrous fumes if it contains a trace of nitrio acid. It 
is not quite insoluble in water: readily soluble in acids, forming 
mils of mercury, or mercuric salts. Normal mercuric salts are 
colourless ; the basic salts are frequently yellow. They are 
partially decomposed by water, with separation of a basic salt, 
wJiich requires free acid for its solution. The chloride is an ex- 
ception, being soluble in water without decomposition ; hence a 
solution of chloride of mercury differs in some of its reactions 
from that of the nitrate and of otlier salts which are partially 
decomposed by water, (c) Hi/drosulphuric acid and sulphide o/ 
ammonium, when added iu very smiill quantity, give with all 
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mercuric salts a black precipitate of sulphide, Hg^S, which, when 
agitated with the mercuric solution, becomes white, owing to the 
formation of a compound of the sulphide and the undeconiposed 
mercuric salt ; further addition of the reagent turns the preci- 
pitate brown, and finally black, it being entirely converted into 
sulphide. This reaction is quite characteristic of mercuric salts. 
Sulphide of mercury is insoluble iu nitric acid, or sulphide of 
ammonium, soluble in aqua-regia or sulphide of potassium. When 
sublimed, its colour changes from black to red. Hydrochloric 
acid gives no precipitate with mercuric salts. Iodide of potas- 
sium, gives a bright red precipitate of iodide, Hgl, soluble in 
excess either of iodide of potassium, or of the mercuric salt. 
When sublimed its colour changes to a bright yellow. Cyanide of 
potassium gives with nitrate of mercury a white precipitate 
soluble in excess : it does not precipitate the chloride. Phosphate 
of sodium and oxalic acid give white precipitates with mercuric 
nitrate : with the chloride the precipitate only appears on the 
addition of ammonia. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives with all 
mercuric salts a white precipitate, which gradually becomes blue, 
Prussian blue being formed, while the filtrate contains cyanide 
of mercury. Ferricyanide of potassium gives no precipitate 
with the chloride, a yellow precipitate with the nitrate. Gallic 
acid gives an orange-yellow precipitate with all mercuric solu- 
tions, except the chloride. Ammonia and carbonate of ammonia 
give with all mercuric salts a white precipitate, which is a com- 
pound of the mercuric salt with mercuramide : its composition 
varies according as the ammonia or the mercuric salt is in excess. 
Potash in excess precipitates yellow oxide, Hg^O, unless the 
mercuric solution contains much free acid. Carbonate of potash, 
or potash in small quantity, precipitates a reddish-brown basic 
salt. If ammoniacal salts be present, both the fixed alkalis and 
their carbonates give the white precipitate of mercuramide and 
mercuric salt. Cyanide of mercury is not decomposed by alkalis ; 
but it is by hydrosulphuric acid. Carbonate of barium com- 
pletely precipitates mercuric nitrate as a basic salt : it gives no 
precipitate with the chloride. The same reagents which reduce 
mercurous salts, generally reduce mercuric salts also: but in the 
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case of mercuric salts, the reduction is frequently gradual, 
mercuroua salt being first formeil. Thua chloride of tin gives 
with mercuric sitlta il wiiite precipitate of subchloride of mercury, 
■which, when boiled with excess of the reagent, is further reduced 
to metallic mercury. If the solution be poured off, and tho 
reduced mercury boiled with hydrochloric acid, it aggregates into 
shining globules. Copper, iron, and sine precipitate metallic 
mercury from all mercuric solutions which do not contain too 
much free acid ; the mercury forms a. grey deposit on the surface 
of the metal, which assumes a metallic lustre when rubbed, and 
disappears when heated. PTotnsiiiphate of iron reduces mcrcurio 
nitrate, but not the chloride. Formic acid reduces chloride of J 
mercury to subchloride : no excess of the reagent carries the. 
reduction further, unless the solution be heated nearly to boili 
Alercuric salts are generally decomposed by heat ; the chloride 
and iodide volatilise undeeompoaed. 

Mercuroua salts are readily separated fi'om mercuric salts byr- 
hydrochloric acid, which precipitates only the former; and tha^ 
latter can be detected in the filtrate by various reagents. 
much free nitric acid be present, the separation is not complete 
for some of the mercuroua salt may bo converted into mercuric. 

Blowpipe reactions. — All mercury compounds, when thoroughly 
dried, intimately mixed with dry carbonate of sodium, and heated 
before the blowpipe in a tube closed at one end, are decomposed, 
&nd metallic mercury condenses in the cold part of the tube. The 
mercury compounds which are volatile without decomposition 
{e.g. the chlorides) may escape decomposition by carbonate of 
6oda. In this case, the mixluro must be slightly moistened with 
water, the water expelled by gentle heat over the lamp, and 
removed with blotting-paper, the tube being held horizontally, to 
prevent the water from running down to the healed part. When 
tho moisture is all expelled, the blowpipe flame is applied as 
before. This is an easy and certain method of detecting mercury. 

Separation and estimation of Mercury. — The volatility of all 

: compounds, and the insolubility of its sulphide in strong nitric 
acid, distinguish mercury from all other metals. Mercury is 
separated from all the metals of Subdivision A by the insolubility 
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of its sulphide in sulphide of ammonium. In the analysis of a 
solution, it is better, before treating it with hydrosulphuric acid, 
to remove by hydrochloric acid those metals which form insoluble 
chlorides. Silver and suhsnlts of mercury are thus entirely, lead 
partially, precipitated. The chloride of lead is removed by 
boiling the precipitate in a large quantity of water. The chloride 
of silver and subchloride of mercury are separated by treatment 
with ammonia, which dissolves the chloride of silver, and blackens 
the subchloride of mercury; or they may be separated by aqua- 
regia in the cold, which dissolves the subchloride of mercury, and 
leaves the chloride of silver undissolved. But, for the complete 
separation of mercury from lead and silver^ it is better to ensure 
the presence of mercury only as mercuric salt, by boiling the 
solution with nitric acid. The silver can then be separated com- 
pletely by hydrochloric acid. Or the silver may be separated 
from the mercury by cyanide of potassium, as follows. The 
solution is nearly neutralised with an alkaKne carbonate, and 
cyanide of potassium added till the precipitate first formed is 
entirely redissolved : excess of nitric acid is then added, when all 
the silver is precipitated as cyanide, while cyanide of mercury 
remains in solution. Lead may also be separated from mercury 
by cyanide of potassium : the addition of nitric acid decomposes 
the cyanide of lead, forming nitrate, whence the lead may be pre- 
cipitated by an alkaline carbonate : the cyanide of mercury is not 
decomposed, and remains in solution. Or the lead may be 
separated by means of sulphuric acid, which must be in excess, 
otherwise a basic sulphate of mercury may be precipitated with 
sulphate of lead. Or the solution may be evaporated to dryness 
with excess of hydrochloric acid, and the residue treated with 
alcohol, which dissolves the chloride of mercury, leaving the 
chloride of lead undissolved. 

For the analysis of a mixture of oxide of mercury, cinnabar, and 
red lead, W 6 hler gives the following process. By digestion with 
dilute nitric acid, the oxide of mercury and protoxide of lead are 
dissolved ; the lead is precipitated from the solution by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and then the mercury by hydrosulphuric acid or 
chloride of tin. The residue is then treated on the filter with a 
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mixture of wiirm dilute nitric and oxalic acids, wliicii disaolvea 
out the binoKide of lead, and the residual cinnabar h washed, 
dried, and weiglied. 

Mercury is estimated eitlier in the metallic state ; as subcliloride, 
Hg'Cl ; or as aulpliide, Hg^S. In tlie first case, the solution, 
which must not contain free nitric acid, is digested with chloride 
of tin, or phosphorous aciil, the reduced mercury washed, dried 
without the application of heat, and weighed. In the dry way the 
operation is thus performed. About an inch of carbonate of 
calciuin is introduced into the closed end of a combustion tube, 
then the mercury compound mixed with quicklime, then about 
two inches of quicldime. The open end of the tube is bent down 
and inserted into a narrow -mouthed bottle containing water, the 
end of the tube just dipping into the water. The layer of quick- 
lime is then heated to redness, then the mercury-compound, and 
finally the carbonate of calcium, when carbonic anhydride is 
evolved, and Kweeps all the mercury- vapour into the receiver, 
which must be kept cold. The condensed mercury is then dried 
and weighed. In the second case, the mercury is best precipitated 
by an alkaline formate. If the mercury be contained in the 
solution in any other form than the chloride, hydrochloric acid 
must he added, the solution nearly neutralised with potash, an 
nlkaline formate added, and the whole digested for some days at 
a temperature not exceeding 80° : if the solution were boiled, the 
mercury would be reduced to the metallic state. Tlie subcliloride 
is collected on a weighed filter, dried at a gentle heat, and 
weighed. Mercury can onlj' be estimated as sulphide in solutions 
from which hydrosulphuric acid precipitates the sulphide pure, 
(s. g. chloride of mercury): it is then sufficient to collect the sul- 
phide on a filter, dry it in the water-bath, and weigh it. But if 
the sulphide be precipitated from a solution containing free nitric 
acid, or a sesquisalt of iron, it is mixed with sulphur, and cannot 
be weighed directly. In this case, the mercury must be separated 
from it in the metallic state, either in the wet or dry way, as 
above described. 

Li amalgams, the amount of mercury may be determined by the 
loss of weight produced by heat. 
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4. Bismuth. Bi. Atomic weight, 208. 

Found native : also in combination with oxygen, sulphufj 
tellurium, &c. It is a white metal with a reddish tinge : fuses at 
260°. It is not affected by the air at the ordinary temperattire : 
at a white heat it takes fire, forming bismuthic oxide, Bi^ 0*. 
Hydrochloric acid scarcely attacks it : nitric acid dissolves it 
readily: sulphuric acid attacks it when hot and concentrated. 
Powdered bismuth burns in chlorine at the ordinary temperature, 
forming volatile chloride, BiCR 

Oxides of Bismuth. Bismuthic Oxide, Bi^O^. Bismuthic 
Anhydride, Bi^O*. 

a. Teroxide of Bismuth* Bismuthic oxide, Bi^O'^ — A yellow 
powder, obtained by heating bismuth in the air, or by gently 
igniting the nitrate. It grows darker when heated : it may be 
fused to a glass, which is jellow and crystalline on cooling. It is 
not volatile. It is insoluble in water, soluble in all acids, forming 
bismuthic salts, which are colourless. They are partially decom- 
posed by water, a basic salt being precipitated, and troubling the 
solution : the addition of free acid dissolves the precipitate, 
This is the reaction chiefly employed for the detection of bismuth. 
The decomposition of the chloride by water is more complete 
than that of any other salt : hence it is well, in searching for 
small quantities of bismuth, to evaporate the solution to a small 
bulk with hydrochloric acid in a watch-glass, and add excess of 
water. The precipitate thus obtained is insoluble in tartaric 
acid. (Distinction of bismuth from antimony.) Hydrosulphuric 
acid and sulphide of ammonium give a black -brown precipitate 
of sulphide, Bi^S^, insoluble in alkaline sulphides, soluble in nitric 
acid. Sulphuric acid gives no precipitate. Chromate of potas- 
sium precipitates yellow chromate, soluble in nitric acid, insoluble 
in potash ; by which it is distinguished from chromate of lead. 
Iodide of potassium precipitates brown iodide, BiP, soluble in 
excess. Cyanide of potassium gives a white precipitate, insoluble 
in excess, soluble in acids. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a 
white precipitate ; ferricyanide of potassium, a pale yellow pre- 
cipitate, both insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Alkaline carbonates 



precipitate a white basic carbonate, sliglitly soluble in excess, 
precipitated from the solution by potash. Ammonia and potash 
precipitate white hydrate, insoluble in excess: by boiliog it ia 
converted into the yellow oxide. Zinc, and several otber metals, 
reduce metallic bismuth from its salts. All biemuth'StLlts, except 
the chloride, are decomposed when heated in the air. 

b. Bamulhic Anhi/dride, Bi'O^ — A light-red powder, obtained 
by exposing the oxide, suspended in a strong solution of potash, 
to the action of chlorine. By ignition it is converted into the 
oxide. Heated with strong sulphuric or nitric acid it evolves 
oxygen, and forms a bismuth-salt. With hydrochloric acid in 
the cold it evolves chlorine, and forms chloride of bismuth. It is 
Bomewbat soluble in potash, and forms a few double salts of bis- 
muth and potassium. 

There are several oxides intermediate between bismuthic oxide 
and anhydride, which may be regarded as compounds of these 
two. They are all converted into the oxide by ignition, and 
evolve chlorine when treated with hydrochloric acid. 

Blatcpipe reactions. — All bismuth compounds, when heated on 
charcoal with carbonate of sodium in the inner flame, give a 
brittle metallic bead, and a yellow incrustation, which disappears 
when heated in the inner flame, without giving any colour to ths 
^uter flame (distinction of bismuth-oxide from lead-oxide). With 
borax and microcasmic salt bismuthic oxide gives beads which 
are yellowish when hot and colourless when cold. If much 
oxide be employed, the bead is opaque. 

Separatum and estimation of Bismuth. — The best qualitative 
test for bismuth is the decomposition of its chloride by water: 
the precipitate thus produced is insoluble in tartaric aeid, potash, 
and sulphide of ammonium. From the metals of Subdivision A, 
bismuth is separated by the insolubility of its sulphide in sul- 
phide of ammonium. From lead, by means of sulphuric acid in 
excess ; or by evaporation to dryness with hydrociiloric acid and 
treating the residue with alcohol and ether, which dissolves the 
chloride of bismuth only. From silver, by hydrochloric acid. 
From mercury, by the solubility of its sulphide in nitric ticid, or 
by the reduction of the mercury by chloride of tin. 
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Bismuth is always estimated as oxide. It is best precipitated 
by carbonate of ammonium, by which it is completely thrown down 
after some hours standing in a warm place. The precipitate is 
converted into oxide, Bi^O^, by ignition in a porcelain (not a 
platinum) crucible. Bismuth cannot be precipitated directly by 
carbonate of ammonium from a solution containing hydrochloric 
acid, for the precipitate would contain some oxychloride : in this 
case it must be precipitated as sulphide, the sulphide dissolved in 
nitric acid, and the solution precipitated by carbonate of ammo- 
nium. 

5. Copper. Cu. Atomic weight, 3 1*7. 

Found native: as suboxide (red copper-ore): as basic carbonate 
(malachite), sulphate, phosphate, &c.: as sulphide (copper-glance): 
as sulphide of copper and other metals (copper-pyrites, bour- 
nonite, fahl-ore, &c.). It has a red colour and a strong metallic 
lustre : it is very ductile and tenacious, and difficultly fusible. It 
is not affected by dry air at the ordinary temperature : in moist 
air it becomes covered with a green coating of carbonate: in 
presence of acids it is rapidly oxidised by the air. When heated 
in the air it is converted into black oxide. Hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it but slightly, forming subchloride, Cu^Cl : nitric acid 
dissolves it readily : concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it on 
heating, forming sulphate, SO^Cu*. Heated in chlorine it forms 
a mixture of chloride, CuCl, and subchloride. 

Oxides of Copper. Suboxide^ Cu*0. Oxide, Cu^O. 

a. Suboocide of Copper, Cuprous Oxide, Cu*0. — A red pow- 
der, obtained by heating the oxide with metallic copper, or by 
boiling a protosalt of copper with grape-sugar, arsenious acid, &c., 
in presence of excess of potash. When heated in the air it is con- 
verted into oxide. All acids, except hydrochloric, decompose it 
into metallic copper, and cupric oxide, which dissolves in the acid, 
forming a protosalt. Hydrochloric acid dissolves it without de- 
composition, forming a solution of subchloride, Cu-Cl, which is 
colourless when pure, but rapidly becomes brown, and then 
green, by absorption of oxygen and formation of chloride (p. 6). 
From the acid solution of subchloride, water precipitates white 
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I Bubchloride. Potash precipitates yellow subhydrate, insolublo 
I excess, wliich rapidly becomes black by absorpiion of oxygen 
I Slid conversion into aside. Ammonia in excess gives a colourless 
r solution, which rapidly becomes blue on exposure to the air. In 

short, ail subsalta of copper absorb oxygen very readily from the 

air, and are converted into protosalts. 

b. Oxide of Copper. Cupric Oxide. Cu"0. — A black powder, 

(obtained by beating copper in the air, or by igniting the nitrate. 
It fuses at a high temperatuve. At a red heat it readily parts 
with its oxygen to hydrogen or carbon, which renders it a valu- 
' able agent in orgaaic analysis. It is insoluble in water; soluble 
in acids, formiug protosalts of copper, or cupric salts. These ore 
mostly colourless when anhydrous ; wlien hydrated they are blue 
or green. An aqueous solution of a normal copper-salt reddens 
litmus-paper. Hydrosulphuric acid or sulphide of ammoniwa 
gives with cupric salts a black precipitate of sulphide, Cu'S, 
which is rapidly oxidised into sulphate by exposure to the air: ic 
.s insoluble in hydrochloric acid or sulphide of potassium; slightly 
soluble in sulphide of ammonium ; soluble in nitric acid or cya- 
nide of potassium. Iodide of potassium, in presence of sulpbu- 

is acid or a protosalt of iron, precipitates all the copperas 
greenish -while subiodide, Cu^I, soluble in excess. Cyanide of 
potassium gives a greenish-yellow precipitate of cyanide, CNCu, 
floluble in excess: from this solution hydrochloric acid precipi- 
tates white subcyanide, CNCu^ soluble in excess: hydrosulphuric 
acid gives no precipitate, (c) Ferroeyaiiide of potassium gives 
B red-brown precipitate of cyanide of iron and copper, insolublo 
in hydrochloric acid, soluble in ammonia, decomposed by potash 
witli separation of hydrate of copper. In very dilute solutions 
only a brown colour is produced. This is the most delicate test 
for copper. Ferrici/anide of potassium gives a yellowish -green 
precipitate, insoluble iu liydroebloric acid. Fixed alkaline car- 
bonates give (with evolution of carbonic anhydride) a greeuish- 
biue precipitate of basic carbonate, which od boiling is converted 

D black oxide. Fixed alkalis in excess precipitate blue hy- 
drate, CuHO, insolublo in excess, which on boiling is converted 
into black o.Nidc. The presence of many organic substances 
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prevents this precipitation. For instance, if grape-sugair> 
present in a Eolution of sulphate of copper, potash or soda pl^ 
duces a deep blue solution, whence the whole of the copper ii 
precipitated on boiling as suboxide, (c) Ammonia or carbonatt 
of ammonium in small quantity precipitates a greenish-blue basic 
salt, readilj soluble in excess to a beautiful dark-blue solution, 
whence black oxide may be separated by boiling with potash. 
The blue colour is perceptible in very dilute copper solution*. 
Metallic zinc and iron precipitate copper from its solutions in 
presence of free hydrochloric acid. All soluble copper-salts are 
decomposed by ignition in the air. 

Blowpipe Ttaetiona. — All copper compounds are reduced when 
kented on charcoal in the inner flame with carbonate of sodium 
and cyanide of potassium, yielding red metallic scales, which, are 
easily detected by levigating the fused mass in an agate mortar. 
Both oxides of copper, and most copper-salts, when heated on tt 
platinum-wire in the inner flame, give an intense green colour to 
the outer flame (especially on addition of a little chloride of 
silver). With borax and fflicroicomic ««/(, copper-aalta give in 
the outer flame clear beads, which are dark-green when hot, 
bluish-green when cool; in the inner flame (especially on ad- 
dition of tin) heads which are colourless when hot, red, sni 
frequently opaque, when cool. 

Separation and estimation of Copper. — Copper is separated 
from the metals of Subdivision A, by the insolubility of its 8ul- 
pbide in sulphide of potassium or sodium. From lead it ia sepa- 
rated by sulphuric acid, or by cyanide of potassium in excesdi 
which precipitates the lead only. From silver, it is separated hy 
hydrochloric acid. From mercurt/, by adding excess of cyanide 
of potassium, and passing bydrosulphuric acid through the solu- 
* tion, when sulphide of mercury is precipitated alone. From 
biimuth, by carbonate of ammonium, or cyanide of potassium. 

When copper is precipitated as sulphide, the sulphide must be 
washed with water containing hydrosulphuric acid, to prevent 
oxidation from the air and the consequent passage of soluble sul- 
phate through the filter : the sulphide is then dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the solution precipitated by potash. Copper cannot 
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be accurately estimated by precipitation by iron in the metallic ^| 
state : since the reduced copper becomes partially oxidised during 
the proceea of drying. — Roao. 

6. Cadminni. Cd. Atomic weight, 56. 

Found principally in sine-ores. It ia a white metal, much 
resembling tin : it is nearly as volatile as mercury. It ia not 
affected by dry air at the ordinary temperature : in moist air it ia 
slightly oxidised : heated in the air it burns, and foiins brown 
vapours of oxide of cadmium. It is soluble in hjdrochloric, 
sulphuric, and even acetic acids: most easily in nitric acid. 

Oxide of Cadmium. Cadmic Oxide, Cd'O. — A brown powder, 
obtained by heating cadmium or the hydrate in the air. It is not 
fuied or decomposed by the strongest heat. It is soluble in acids, 
forming salts of cadmium, or cadmir. salts. These arc colourless, 
mostly soluble in water : the aqueous solution of the normal suits 
reddens litmus-paper, (c) Hydrosulphuric acid or sulphide of 
ammonium gives, even in very acid solutions, a yellow precipitate 
of sulphide, Cd'S, insoluble in alkaline sulphides, caustic alltalia, 
or cyanide of potassium, soluble in nitric acid. Alkaline phospkalet 
and oxalates give white precipitates, insoluble in water, soluble in ^^^ 
ammonia. Cyanide of potassium precipitates white cyanide of ^^| 
cadmium, CNCd, soluble in excess: from this solution hydros ^^| 
sulphuric acid precipitates the sulphide. Ferroci/anide of potas- 
sium gives a white precipitate; ferricyanide of potassium a 
yellow precipitate; both soluble in hydrochloric acid. Alkaline 
car6ona(e« precipitate wliitc carbonate, CO*Cd*, insoluble in excess. 
Potash precipitates white hydrate, CdHO, insoluble in excess. 
Ammonia precipitates the hydrate, soluble in excess: this solution 
is precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid. Metallic zinc precipitates 
cadmium from its solutions. 

Blowpipe reaetiotts. — All cadmium compounds, when heated on 
charcoal in the inner flame with carbonate of sodium and cyanide 
of potassium, give a brown incrustation of cadmic oxide, A 
little cadmic oxide in presence of excess of zinc-oxide may be de- 
tected by hi'ating the mixture with carbonate of sodium for aa 
instant in the inner flame, when a slight incrustation of cadmic 
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oxide is formed. Much longer heat is required for the formation 
of zinc-oxide. With borax and microcosmic salt cadmic oxide 
gives a bead, which is yellowish when hot, and colourless when 
cool. 

Separation and estimation of Cadmium, — For the detection of 
cadmium in zinc-ores, the mineral is powdered, and digested in 
aqua-regia, the solution diluted with water, and saturated with 
hydrosulphuric acid, which does not precipitate the zinc. The 
precipitate, which generally contains some sulphide of copper, is 
washed with water containing hydrosulphuric acid, dissolved in 
nitric acid, the solution precipitated by excess of carbonate of 
ammonium and the whole digested for some time at a gentle heat 
The precipitate (in the absence of lead and bismuth) consists 
entirely of carbonate of cadmium: the filtrate contains all the 
copper. 

Cadmium is separated from the metals of Subdivision A, by the 
insolubility of its sulphide in alkaline sulphides. From lead it is 
separated by sulphuric acid, or by cyanide of potassium : from 
silver^ by hydrochloric acid. From mercury, it is separated by 
reducing the mercury by chloride of tin : or by excess of cyanide 
of potassium and nitric acid, as described in the separation of 
mercury from lead (p. 126). From bismuth, by ammonia, or by 
cyanide of potassium. From copper, by carbonate of ammo- 
nium, which dissolves the copper, but precipitates the cad- 
mium. Or by cyanide of potassium, as follows: — cyanide of 
potassium is added to the solution till the precipitate first formed 
is redissolved (or, if the solution be ammoniacal, till the blue 
colour is destroyed) ; the solution is then saturated with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, which precipitates only sulphide of cadmium. 
The filtrate is heated to expel excess of hydrosulphuric acid, 
more cyanide of potassium added, the whole heated with hydro- 
chloric acid with addition of nitric acid until all the hydrocyanic 
acid is expelled, and the copper precipitated from the solution by 
potash. 

Cadmium is always estimated as oxide. It is precipitated by 
carbonate of sodiuiln as carbonate, which by ignition is converted 
into oxide. 
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I. Atomic weight, 53. 

Found native in platinum -ores, and in nold-dust from Brazil. It eloaely 
resembles ))latiuum in appearance, but is not neurlj BO beavj. It is It)' 
soluble in hjdrochlorio acid: somewlmt soluble in boiling concentrated 
sulpliuric acid : alowlv but completelj soluble in nitric acid (irbich i 
diatineuisbes it from platinum); reaiiilj soluble in squa-rej^a, tbe solutioq 
containing a mixture of nitrate and cfaloride of palladium. 

Oxides or Palladium. — The most important oxide ia 

Protoxide of Palladium. Palladota Oxide. Pd'O.— A black powder, 
nbCuned by dissolving palladium in nitric acid, evaporating the dark- 
brown salation to (irjneBs, and igniting the nitrate at a penile heat, 
Tbe hydrate. FdHO, ia dark- brown: it is obtained by precipitating a pal- 
ladium'iah by carbonate of |)otassium: at a moderate beat it is converted 
into the oxide, at a atrooger beat it a reduced to the metal. Hydrusid- 
ic add or sulphide of ammonium gives with salta of palladium adark- 
n precipitate of sulphide, Pd'S, soluble in stroDg acids, insoluble in 
alkaline sulpbidea. Hydriodic acid and soluble iwliiiea give even in very 
dilute Bolutiona a black precipitate of iodide, Pdl, somewhat solublt 
excess of iodide of potasaium. 'Iliis reaction serves for tbe eatimatioi 
iodine in mineral springs. Cyanide of meTcary ^ives (sometimes 
immediately) a yellowish gelatinous precipitate of cyanide, CNPd, wbiott' 
becomes white on standing: it is soluble in cyanide of potassium, ammonia, 
and in a large quantity of hydrochloric acid. Carhoyiate of potaatium 
preclpitatea brown hydrate, PdHO, aotuble in excess, reprecipitated by 
boiling the solution Palask precipitates a yellowish -brown basic sail, 
soluble in excess. Amyionia and carboTuile of ammonium do not precipi- 
tate nitrate of patladium, but if added in excess, they decolorise the 
solution. With chloride of palladium they give a reddish -yellow pre- 
cipitate of chloride of palladammonium, NU'FilCl, soluble in excess, and 
reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid. Chloride of ammonium does not 
precipitate palladium-salts. Chloride of Hx gives a black precipitate, 
which dissolves in hydrochloric acid with an intense green colour. Palla- 
dium-salts are reduced by phosphorous, lulphuroun, nitroiu, and formic 
acids, metallic :iiic andiron, and by ukohol. Protonutphale if iron reduce:! 
the nilraie. but not the chloride. All palladium- salts are decomposed by 
ignition, leaving metallic paliadinni. ' 

Separation and estimation of Palindium. — Palladium is separated froL.^ 
most other metals by cyanide of mercury. If, however, the solution' 
contain alcohol, gold, platinum, and some other metals would alw be 
precipitated by cyanide of mercury. Palladium cannot beseparated from 
platinum by nitric acid, for an alloy of palladium with very little plati- 
num is completely dissolved by nitric acid. They may be separated by 
fusion with acid sulphate of potassium, when the platinum ia not oxidiaeu, 
while tbe palladium is converted into sulphate. An effectual qualitative 
rcautioQ for distinguishing palladium -foil from platinum- Ibil is to moisten 
it with n drop of an alcoholic solution of iodine, which is then left to 
sjioiitaneousevaporulion; when on palladium-foil a black stniniaproduo ' 
which disappears on heating, while platinum- foil reniaitia un«.'A«.i 
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PiUladium cannot be sepnrated from capper (which often occurs in pialj- 
Hum ores) by cyanide of mercury. Berzelius glvea the follow ii^ pro- 
ixas. The ttro metals are precipitated as sulphides, and the precipitaU, 
vhile still moist, roasted together wi'h the filter, as long aa sulphurous 
anhydride eootinuca to be evolved. They ore thus toiiverted into baiic 
sulphates, nhich are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, chlori'le of potu- 
sium added, and the whole evaporuted to dryueas. A dork reaidue it 
left, consistinji of chloride of potoasium, chloride of copper and potassigm, 
and chloride of palladium and potassium; the two former suits are dis- 
solved out by alcohol of gp. ^r. 0833, the residue dried, weighed, and 
the amount of pDlladium calculated from it. AccordtnsitoDobereiner, 
copper may be separated from palladium by reducing the latter metal by 
an alkaline formate. 

Palladium is always estimated in the metallic state. It is precipitated 
by cyanide "f mercury (the solution having been nearly neutralised by 
carbonate of sudium) : the cyanide on ignition leaves metallic paUadiom. 
S. BboiUaiD. K. Atomic weight, 52. 

Found in small quantity in platinum -ores. It is a grey powder, whidt 
can only be imperlcctly fused to a coherent mass, it is oxidiacd wbett 
strongly heated in the air. Wlienpureit is insoluble in acids: when alloyed 
with other metnls it may be partially dissolved. It is dissolved when ftiscd 
with acid sulphate of potassium or glacial phosphoric acid. It is oxidised 
when ignited with potash and nitrate of potassium. When rhodium is 
mised with powdered chloride of potassium, and hented to redness in a 
stream of chlorine, a liouble chloride of rhodium and potasaium \a formed, 
which is soluble in water. 

Oxides of Rhodium. — The most important njtide is 
Setqtmxide of Shodivm. Rhodic Oxide. E*0'. — A black powder, 
insoluble in acids, obtained by the prolonged ignition of the liydrate. Tbe 
hydrate is obtained by fusing rhodium with potash and nitrate of potas- 
sium, waslhing with water the compound of rhodic oxide and pota^ 
which is thus fonned, and digesting it in hydrochloric acid, when thj 
hydrate remains of a greyish-green colour, insoluble in acids. The bydrate 
obtained by precipitating tbe double chloride of rhodium and potussiuia 
by an alkali, and evaporating to dryness, is slowly soluble in acids, to- 
gether with the alkali wliich adheres to it, forming double salLt. Rhodiamr 
talts are difficult to obtain, owing to tbe insolubility of the meial and iti 
oxide in acids: they are best prepared in the dry way by one of the 
methods described above. Their solutions are generally red. Ttiey ore 
slowly precipitated by hydrotulphuric add or ivlphide of ammonium, u 
brown sulphide, insoluble in alkaline sulphides. Chloride of tin (fives no 
precipilate, but colours tbe solution dark-brown. Nitriite of ailcer gives 
with chloride of rhodium a red precipitate, analogous in composition to 
the iridium precipitate (p. 104). Potash gives with chloride of rhodium » 
yellowish-brown precipitate of hydrate, soluble in excess: in other rho- 
dium-salts this precipitate only nppeare on boiling. Ammonia gives widt 
all rhodium-salts a yellow precipitate contuning rhodic oxide and lun- 
inoiiia, soluble in hydrochloric acid. Rhodium-salts are reduced by 
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metallic zinc; nut bj protomJphate of iron, (c) From, a solution of a ^^| 



metttllie zinc: not by protasulphate of ir 

rbodium-snlt, saturated with potnah, alcohol retlucEs metallic rhoiliut 
even in the colil, n» a bluck powder; with other plutinum-metBls *, this 
reaction only takes place cm heatinjr. 

Separation and estiimitioa of Rluidatm. — Ehodium may be separated 
front bU the noble metals (except palladima and silver) by its eolubilit/ 
when fused with acid aulphateof potaasiutn. The insolubdity in alcohol 
of chlororhodate of sodium affords a method of separating it irom other 
platinum -metals. — Roae. 

For further details as to the separation of rhodium from the platinum- 
metals, see tlie art icie on platinum-orea iti Part IV. p. 237. For the sepa- 
ration of rhodium from copper, Berzeliua gives the following method; — 
The eolution is saturated with hydiosuiphunc acid and left in a stoppered 
bottle for twelve hours in a warm place; the sulphides are then filtered 
off, and the filtrate hear«d, on which more sulphide of rhodium genernltv' 
separates. The sulphides are then roasted in a platinum crucible till 
they are completely oxidised: they are then treated with hydrochloric 
acid, which dissolves out ihe copper and leaves the rhodic oxide. 'Ilia 
filtrate from the sulphides still contains some rhodium, which is separated 
as rhodic oxide by evaporating to ilryness with carbonate of sodiuni, and 
treating the residue, after ignition, with cold water. The rhodic acid is 
then reduced by bydrogen at a, gentle heat and weighed. 

Khodiuni is always estimated in the metallic state. The rhodic oxiiie it' 
nbtuinecl by evaporation with carbonate of sodium as above, and reduced 
by hydrogen. 

9. Xatbenlium. Ru. Atomic weight, 52. 

Found in small quantity in platinum- ores. It is a grey metal, closely 
resembling iridium. When heated in the air it becomes covered wiA 
black sesquioxide, Ku'O'. When pure it is insoluble in acids, orin fiised ' 
acid sulphate of potassium. When heated with potash and nitrate of 

SDtnsuum, it is oxidised and converted into rutlienate of potassium, ■ 
ark-green mass which is eolulile in water, forming a yellow eolutiimt 
from which nitrio acid precipitates a black hjdrale. 

Oxides or Rdthenium. Tlie most important oxide Is 

Setquioxide of RiiiAenium, Ru'O'. — A black powder insoluble in acids, 

obtained by heating ruthenium in the air. Il does not lose ila oxygen at 

11 white hent. The hydrate precipitated by nitric iieid from rutbenate of 

potassium is soluble in hydrochloric acid, forming a dark brown solution 

of sesquichloridc of rutlienium, which gives the following reactions:— 

It is decomposed by heal iiito black sesquioxide and hydrochloric acid. 

(c) HydivsHlpharic Mid slowly precipitates brown sulphide of rulheniuD) ; 

while ihe solution is coloured blue, owing to the reduction of the sesqui* 

chloride to protochtoride. This is a very delicate and choracteristio 

tction. Sulphidi of ammonium precipitates brown sulphide, slighlljr 

uble in excess, fonuing a yellow solution. Cyanide of mercury givei 

* By this term are meant those mctaU whk'h are usually foond accompanying 
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a blue precipitnte and colours the solution blue. Sulphoq/anale ofpolai- 
imm gives (when otber pintin urn -metals are absent) a purple-red preoi- ( 
pitate, nbiuk hecoitieB violet on heating. Aeetuie of lead gives a purple- 
red jjruuipitute. ^c) Nitrate of lileer gives a black precijiitate, whiohii ' 
a mixture of chloride of silver and sesi^uihydrate of ruthenium : the latW 
gradually dissolves in the free nitric acid, leaving irbite chloride of uWeii 
the addition of ammoniiL diasolfres the chloride of silver and reprecipitaiei ' 
the sesquihvdrate. Caustic alhalia, alhiU-ae carbonates, awi phosprnte ^ 
vidium, precipitate black hydrate, insoluble in excess. Metallic sino Grrt 
gives a blue colour to the solution, and then graduallj precipiiates metaJ- 
lic ruthenium, vfhiie the solution becomes colourless. Suiphurang, axviitf 
and formie aeidi dixalmha the solution, but do not reduce the meuh 
The chlorides of potaaaium and aiiimonmm precipitate cr)'stulliiie violet 
double chlorides, difficultly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol. The 
solution of tlie double chloride of ruthenium and potassium ia decom- 
posed by heat, iritb separation of a black oxjuhloride. 

SeparalioK and eslimaiioii of Rutheidtaa. — Uuthenium has hitherto been 
found associated only with the platinum- metals, fruiu which it ia supardted 
as described in Fan IV. (i;. 239). 

Ruthenium is alwaya estimated in the metallic state. It is precipitated 
as sesquihydrate Irom a solution of sesquichloride, either b^ sioiple heat as 
byanalkali; and fi-omruthenateof potassium bynitricacid. The sesqui* 
hydrate generally contains some alkali, which cannot beremoved by wash- 
ing. It must be reduced by gentle ignition in a stream of hydrogen, the 
reduced masa thoroughly washed with water, and the residual ruthenium, 
before weighing, again ignited and left to cool in a stream of hydrogen, 
as it would he partially oxidised if allowed to cool in the air. 



Os, Atomic weight, 100. 

Found in platinum -ores, chiefly aa osmlda of iridium. It i.t generally 
oblnined as a grey porous metallic mass. It combines with o.iygen more 
readily than any other platinum- metal. When heated in contact wilb 
the air it ia entirely converted into osmic anhydride, OsO*. It is slowl? 
soluble in ordinary nitric acid, more readily in ar[ua-regia,or fumingnieno 
acid : the solution in all cases cootains osmic acid. After strong ignition, 
out of contact with air, osmium is insoluble in acids. Heated in ebb- 
line, it is converted into a mixture of green chloride and red bichloride 
(DsCl and OuCI^), of which the latter ia the more volatile. 

Oxides of Usuidm. — Osmium forma several compounds with oxygen, 
of which the most important are the Bitioxide, Os'O', and Osmic AtJhj- 
dride, OaO". 

a. Sinoxide of Onttium. Oimic Oxide. Os'O'. — A black powder, ob- 
tained by igniting the hydrate in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. The 
hydrate is precipitated (black) when an aqueous solution of cliloroBmate 
of potassium is boiled with carbonate of sodium. The chlorosmate of 
potassium, UsCl'K, is obtained by heating a mixture of metallic oaminin 
and chloride of potassium in a stream of chlorine. It is a red compound, 
insoluble in alcohol, somewhat soluble in water, forming a yellow solution, 
which gives the following reactions. Ilydroaulphurjc add and sulphide of 



nmmonium preeipi^Bte slowly yellowish -brow n aiilphiiie, insoluble 
line sulpbiileB. Tamdc acid, on heating, {{iveit a blue (colour, and 
precipitate: Jerrocyaaide of potassium, firgt a green, then a blue, colou 
uidide ofpotamuvi, a. deep purple-red colour, which does not disappear 
heating : chloride of tin, a brown precipitate : aitiiUt of stVner, a dorj 
olive-green precipitate, wliich contains tne whole or the osmium. OxaS 
aeid »,nd protoiulphale ofiroaffive no reaction. Potash ^ivea a blaci 
amnwnui a brown, pi-ecipilate, elciwi; in the cold, immediately on boilinf 
Metallic zinc and formate ofsodiam reduce metallic oEmium. 

b. Oitnic Anhydride, OaQK A white crystalline miia», obtained by heat' 
jng osmium or any of its lower oxides, in contact with the aT. It is vok- 
til<!, and may be sublimed in needlea, evolving vapours ol' a characteristic 
and disagrecKble smell, which irritate the eyes violently. It is somewhat 
Boluble in water : the snlutiim contains ojmioaeiJ, and reddens litmus very 
feebly, if at all. The addition of potash gives a yellow solution of vimale 
of poltusium, in which a few dropa of alcohol give a rose-red precipitate of 
Otnute of potostittm. This lower oxygen-acid of osmium (usmnua acid) is 
, only known in combination with two or three bases. The addition of a. 
mineral acid to a solution of oamute of potassium sets free osmic acid, 
which may be recognised by its peculiar smell, and which may be isolated 
by distillation. Metallic osmium is reduced from an aqueous solution of 
osmic acid by xulphnrout add, protomdphate of iron, or metallic zijic. 
Chloride of tin ^yea a brown precipitate, soluble in hjdrocbli 
brown solution. Ilydromlphuric acid or mdphide of ovi>no7iiiaaprea>pti 
black-brown sulphide. 

Separation and estimation of Osmium. — The best method of separatii 
ostnium from the other plstinuoi-melals (especially iridium) isto vdatilii 
it in the form of osmic anhydride, either by distillation with aqua-regia 
(if the compound be soluble therein), or by roasting in a stream ol oxy^n. 
The acid vapours are collected in a strong solution of potash, whence a 
fi'w drops of ftlcobul precipitates all the osmium os osuiite of potassium. 
The precipitate is digested trith chloride of ammonium, and the double 
chloride thus formed reduced to metallic osmium by ignition in a stream 
of hydrogen. (Fr^my.) The separation of wmium in the native nsm I dtf 
of iridium is a diflicult matter; for the osmium cannot be completely dis- 
solved out by acids, nor converted into osmic acid by heating in oxygen, 
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chloride by heating in chlorine. 
impound is to oxidise it by fusion with n 
of caustic potnsh and chliirate of potassi 
truve. J. Pr. Ch. xxxvii. 483.) 
Odinium ii generally estimated in the metnllic 
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Setals which are not precipitated ty hydrosulphttric acid, 
but which are completely precipitated by sulphide of 
anunoniuin, from acid Bolntiong, 

This group like the former, comprises two subdivisions: 

A. — Metals wliich are precipitated as salphides : nickel, coball, 
manganeie, zinc, iron, uranima. 

B. — Metuls which are precipitated as hydrates : alumtaitM, 
fierffllium or glucinum, zirconium, t/iorium, i/ltritim, erbium, ler- 
bium, cerium, lanthanum, didymium: titanium, tantalum, niobium, 
chromium. The first ten metals in this subdivision are known aa 
the metals of iht earths, or earthy metals. 

Group II.— Subdivision A. 

Tiie sulphides of these metals are insoluble in water, but more 
or less soluble in dilute mineral acids ; hence they are not pre- 
cipitated by hydros ulph uric acid from a solution containinif 
sufficient free mineral acid. From a neutral solution thor 
precipitation by hydros ulph uric acid is not complete: for the add 
with which the precipitated metal was combined, is set free, and 
(if a mineral acid) holds, at least, a portion of the sulphides in 
solution. From an alkaline solution they are completely pre- 
cipitated by hydros ulph uric acid. By sulphide of ammonium they 
are completely precipitated, either from an acid or a neutral 
solution, tho free acid being neutralised by the alkali contained in 
the alkaline sulphide. 

The metals of this division are all soluble in dilute mineral 
noids, generally with evolution of hydrogen : their sulphides, when 
treated with dilute mineral acids, evolve hydrosulpliuric acid. 
The sulphides of nickel and cobalt are decomposed with difficulty 
by acetic or dilute hydrochloric acid : sulphide of zinc is insoluble, 
sulphide uf manganese readily soluble, in acetic acid. All these 
metnls (except zinc) form sesquisalt.'t, as well as protnsalts : the 
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Eeaquiaalts of manganese, cobait, and nickel, are less stable than 
[ those of iron and uranium, being reduced to protoaalts on boiling 
I their solutions. The protosalts are not precipitated by ammonia 
n presence of chloride of ammonium, a double salt of the metal ' 
and ammonium being formed, which is not decomposed by am- 
monia. The sesquisalts of these metals are completely pre- 
cipitated by ammonia in presence of chloride of ammonium. 
The presence of tartaric acid, and of many other non-volatile 
organic compounds, hinders the precipitation of tlie sesqnisalts by 
caustic alkalia, or alkaline carbonates ; but not that by sulphide 
of ammonium. When in the form of double cyanides, these 
metals are not precipitated by sulphide of ammonium (p. 39). 
The seaquisalts are precipitated from their neutral solutions by 
digestion with carbonate of barium or of calcium, in the cold ; 
by benzoate or succinate of ammonium ; or by heating with acetate 
of sodium. The protosalts are not precipitated under similar 
circumstances. 

1, Nickel. Ni. Atomic weight, 29. 

Found as arsenide (copper-nickel) and arsenate (nickel-ochre); 
as sulphide, both alone and combined withother metallic sulphides: 
in very small quantities, and generally accompanied by cobalt, in 
meteoric iron, olivine, manganese-ore, &c. It is a white metal, 
liard, malleable, and magnetic. It is not oxidised by the air at 
the ordinary temperature: heated in the air it is slowiy and 
imperfectly converted into the oxide, Ni% When finely pow- 
dered, and heated in chlorine, it takes fire, and is converted into 
chloride, NiCL 1 

Oxides op Nickel. Protoxide, Ni-0. Sestjuioxide, Ni'O^ 1 

a. Protoxide of Nickel, Ni-'O. — A black powder, obtained by 
igniting the hydrate, nitrate, or carbonate of nickel. It is soluble 
in acids, forming nickel-salts, which are green when in solution 
or when they contain water of crystallisation, yellow when per- 
fectly anhydrous. Their solution reddens litmus. Hr/drosidphuric 
acid does not precipitate nickel-salts at all from an acid solution ; 
only very partially from a neutral solution of a salt of a mineral 
acid: acetate of nickel, or any nickel-salt mixed with itcetata <iC 
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$odiuin, it precipitates entirely on heating the solution, unless r 
large excess of free acetic acid be present. The precipitated 
sulphide, Ni^S, is black, difficultly soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
or acetic acid, readily soluble in nitric acid, or aqua-regia. 
Sulphide of ammonium precipitates sulphide of nickel, slightly 
soluble in the reagent, forming a dark-brown solution, whence 
the sulphide is precipitated by boiling. (Hence, if the filtrate 
from the sulphide of ammonium precipitate has a brown colour, 
it is a sign of the probable presence of nickel.) Hydrocyanic acid 
precipitates all the nickel as greenish-white cyanide, CNNi, from 
acetate of nickel, or from any nickel-salt mixed with sufficient 
acetate of sodium. Cyanide of potassium precipitates the cyanide 
from all nickel-salts : excess of the reagent dissolves the cyanide 
of nickel, forming a soluble double cyanide of nickel and potas- 
sium, which is decomposed by dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, hydrocyanic acid being evolved, and cyanide of nickel pre- 
cipitated, which requires boiling with excess of acid for its 
conversion into a soluble nickel-salt. Ferrocyanide of potassium 
gives a greenish white precipitate, ycmcyamWe a yellowish-green 
precipitate, both insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Phosphate or 
arsenate of sodium gives a greenish-white precipitate of phos-* 
phate or arsenate of nickel. Oxalic acid gradually precipitates all 
the nickel as greenish-white oxalate, soluble in ammonia : when 
this solution is exposed to the air, the oxalate of nickel slowly 
separates out. Alkaline carbonates precipitate an apple-green 
basic carbonate, soluble in excess of carbonate of ammonium to a 
greenish-blue solution. Potash precipitates apple-green hydrate, 
NiHO, insoluble in excess, soluble in ammoniacal salts. Ammonia 
does not precipitate nickel-salts when free acid or chloride of 
ammonium is present: from neutral solutions it partially pre- 
cipitates the hydrate, which is soluble in excess, forming a blue 
solution, whence the hydrate is precipitated on the addition of 
sufficient potash. If but little nickel be present, the ammoniacal 
solution becomes distinctly blue only after long exposure to the 
air. All soluble nickel-salts are decomposed by heat, and are 
then not entirely soluble in water. . 

b. Sesquioxide of Nickel, Ni^O^ — The hydrate is obtained 
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when chlorine 13 pusseJ thi-ough water inwliich hydrate of 11 
is BUspendecl, or through a solution of & nickel-salt mixed 
carbonate of barium, or through a solution of cyanide of nickel 
in presence of free alkali. Excess of dilute hydrochloric acid 
hinders ite formation, decomposing it into chloride of nickel and 
fi-ee chlorine, (On this reactioo depends a process for the sepa- 
ration of nickel from cobalt.) It is a very unstable compound : 
bfing decomposed by heat into protoxide and free oxygen ; and 
by acids into. a protosalt of nickel, and chlorine (by hydrociiloric 
acid) or oxygen (by other acids). 

Blowpipe reactions. — All nickel-salts, when heated with car- 
bonate of sodium on charcoal in the inner flame, are easily reduced 
to a grey metallic powder, which is attracted by the magnet. 
With boracc they give, in the outer flame, a clear bead, which is 
liyocinth-red when hot, and pale- or dark-yellow (according to 
the quantity of nickel present) on cooling: the addition of nitrato 
or any. other salt of potassium gives a blue or dark-purple colour 
to the bead. In the inner flame the bead becomes grey and 
opaque, owing to the reduction of the metal. With microcosmic 
salt they givB in both flames a clear bead which is dark-yetlow 
when hot, and almost colourless when cool. 

Separation anrf estimation of Nichel. — For the analysis of 
arsenide of nickel (natural or artificial) or of other ores which 
contain nickel and cobalt with other metals, the finely powdered ■ 
compound is fused with 6 times its weight of a mixture of equal I 
portions of nitre and carbonate of sodium, the alkaline arsenate A 
thus formed extracted by water, and the remaining oxides 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Or the compound may be fused 
with three times its weight of sulphur and carbonate oC potassium, 
the alkaline sulpharsenate formed extracted with water, and tiie 
residual sulphides dissolved in hydrochloric acid with gradual 
addition of nitric acid. The acid solution in either case is then 
nearly neutralised with carbonate of sodium, acetate of sodium 
added, and the whole heated to boiling, when all the iron is pre- 
cipitated. The filtrate is acidulated with hydrochloric acid» j 
saturated with hydrosulphuric ^cid (to remove copper, bismuth, 
&c.), and filtered: the filtrate bc.itcd to expel hydrosulphurlc 
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aeid, and the cobalt and nickel precipitated by carbonate 
dium, and separated by one of the methods hereafter described. 
Or the compound is dieaoU-ed in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
with gradual addition of nitric acid, heated to boiling, nearly nen- 
trnlised with carbonate of sodium, witii addition of acetjite of so- 
dium, and (unless the precipitate formed has a reddish-broini 
colour) of Bcaquichloride of iron also, the whole boiled for a time, 
and then filtered from the basic arsenate of iron : the filtrate, whicii 
is free from arsenic and iron, is then treated as before. To obtain 
pure metallic nickel, the solution containing nickel, cobiilt (and 
iron), is treated with acid oxalate of potassium, which precipitates 
the oxalates of nickel and cobalt: these are thoroughly -washed, 
dissolved in ammonia, and the solution allowed to evaporate spon- 
taneously, when the oxalate of nickel separates out first, while the 
cobalt-salt remains dissolved, forming a red solution. On igni^ng 
the oxalate of nickel pure metallic nickel is obtained. This re- 
action serves to detect very small traces of cobalt in presence of 
nickel, but it will not effect an accurate quantitative 6epa,ratiDn 
of the two metals. 

Mickel is separated from all the metals of Group I. by the non- 
precipitation of its sulphide from an acid solution. 

Nickel is estimated as protoxide. Potash completely pre- 
cipitates nickel from its salts as hydrate (if the solution be heated); 
and the hydrate, when washed with hot water, dried, and igniteiJ, 
is converted into protoxide. 

2. Colinit, Co. Atomic weight, 30. 

Occurs as sulphate: as arsenate: as arsenide: as sulpbarsenide 
(cobalt-glance); and generjilly, in small quantity, in nickel- and 
iron-ores. It is a grey metal ; somewhat malleable and magnetic. 
It is not oxidised by the air, except at a high temperature. 
Heated in chlorine, it takes fire, and is converted into blue 
crystalline scales of chloride, CoCl. 

Oxides of Cobalt. Protoxide, Co'O. Sesguiomde, Co*0*. 
Cobalt also forms other intermediate oxides. 

a. Protoxide of Cobalt, Co'O. — An olive-green powder, ob" 
tained by gently igniting the hydrate or carbonate out of con-. 
tact with the air. The hydrate ia of a rose-red colour. Both 
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tlie oxi(]o and hydrate are readily solulile in acid?, forming cohnJt' 
tails, which are red when in Eolution, or when tliey contain water 
of crystallisation, blue when anhydrous, or when in solution in 
concentrated free acid. With hi/drosulphuric acid and sulphide 
of ammonium, cobalt-salts behave precisely like niekel-salts ; the 
black sulphide, Co'S, is insoluble in sulphide of ammoDiuni : when 
once formed it is very difficultly soluble in dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, or in acetic acid. (Hence if a black residue 
remains undissolved when the sulphide of ammonium precipitate 
is treated with hydrochloric acid, it is probably sulphide of cobalt). 
A solution of a cobalt-salt mixed with acetate of sodium is com- 
pletely precipitated by hydros ulphurie acid on heating, more 
easily than a nickel-salt in similar circumstances. (Separation of 
cobalt and nickel from manganese.) When nitrite of potassium 
is added to a solution of a cobalt-salt acidulated with acetic or 
dilute nitric acid, the whole of the cobalt is precipitated as a 
yellow crystalline compound, which is decomposed by hot nitric 
or hydrochloric acid, or by potash, very difficultly s6luble in 
"water, insoluble in potassium -salts, and strong alcohol: hence the 
precipitate is best washed first with acetate of potassium, then 
with alcohol. This reaction issaidbyStromeyer to serve for the 
separation of cobalt from nickel. Cyanide of potasdum gives 
with all cobalt-salts (or hydrocyanic acid with acetate of cobalt) 
a reddish-brown precipitate of cyanide, CNCo, soluble in excess 
of cyanide of potassium, in ammonia, or chloride of ammonium, 
insoluble in water or dilute acids. If the cobalt solution contains 
free acid, (so that hydrocyanic acid is set free on the addition of 
cyanide of potassium,) and if the solution of cyanide of cobalt in 
excess of cyanide of potassium be heated for a time, the addition 
of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid produces no precipitate, 
all the cobalt being eonvci'ted into sesquicyanide of cobalt and 
potassium (cobaiti cyanide of potassium), Cy'-Co^K^, whi 
decomposed by dilute acids. If the cobalt solution contain any 
nickel, the addition of hydrochloric acid to the solution of cyanide 
in cyanide of potassium produces a greenish precipitate, which 
always contains all the nickel, but only nil the cobalt when at 
least 3 atoms of nickel are present for every 2 atems of cobalt : in 
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which case the precipitate consists of pure sesquicjanide of 
cobalt and nickel, Cy^Co^Ni^. K a larger proportion of nickel be 
present, the precipitate contains also cyanide of nickel, which by 
prolonged boiling in hydrochloric acid is decomposed into hydro- 
cyanic acid and soluble chloride of nickel. If, on the other hand, 
a larger proportion of cobalt be present, the precipitate consists of 
sesquicyanide of cobalt and nickel, and some cobalt remains in 
solution as sesquicyanide of cobalt and potassium. The pre- 
cipitate of sesquicyanide of cobalt and nickel (when all the 
cyanide of potassium and cyanide of nickel present have been de- 
composed by boiling in hydrochloric acid) is decomposed by 
caustic potash into hydrate of nickel which is precipitated, and 
sesquicyanide of cobalt and potassium which remains in solution. 
This reaction is applied as follows for the detection of nickel in 
presence of cobalt. The solution (which must not contain iron 
or manganese) is slightly acidulated with hydrochloric * acid, 
excess of cyanide of potassium added, and the whole heated to 
boiling: if a precipitate is produced by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, nickel is present. A solution 
containing cobalt as sesquicyanide of cobalt and potassium remains 
clear when mixed with an alkali and saturated with chlorine in 
the cold: if a trace of nickel be present an inky-black solution is 
produced. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives with cobalt-salts a 
green, ferricyanidcy a red-brown precipitate, both insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Alkaline phosphates and arsenates give a 
peach-red precipitate, readily soluble in acids. Oxalic acid gives 
a pale-rose precipitate of oxalate of cobalt, which forms slowly : 
it is soluble in ammonia, and the oxalate separates out again on 
exposure to the air, but much more slowly than the oxalate of 
nickel. Alkaline carbonates precipitate a peach-red basic car- 
bonate, readily soluble to a red solution in carbonate of ammonium, 
very slightly soluble in carbonate of potassium or sodium. Thtash 
precipitates all the cobalt as a blue basic salt, which, if the air be 
excluded, is gradually converted into rose-red hydrate, CoHO; 
this change is facilitated by heat. In contact with the air it 
becomes olive-green, owing to the formation of an intermediate 
oxide. Ammonia precipitates a blue basic salt, soluble in excess 



to a red-brown solution. If this solution miiod with chloride of 
ammonium be allowed to absorb oxygen, it bccomee brown ; and 
on boiling it in strong hydrochloric acid the wliole of the cobalt 
is precipitated as a. peculiar compound, having the formula N'H"' 
Cl^Co'. (Claudet. Chem. Soc. Qu. J. iv. 333.) If the cobalt 
solution containH free acid or an ammoniacal salt, ammonia 
produces only a red-brown solution, in whicli potash gives no 
precipitate. All soluble cobalt-salts are decomposed by heat, anj 
after ignition are not completely soluble in water. 

b. Sesquioxide of Cobalt, Co''0^ — A black powder, obtained by 
gently igniting the nitrate of eobalt. When heated it loses oxy- 
gen, and forms an intermediate oxide. The sesquihydrate is a 
black mass, obtained by passing chlorine through water in which 
the hydrate is suspended. Scsquichloride of cobalt is formed when 
a veri/ dilute solution of cobalt containing no acid but hydrochloric 
is completely saturated with chlorine tn the cold: from this solu- 
tion carbonate of barium precipitates sesquihydrate. It is decom- 
posed by most acids, with formation of a protosalt, and evolution 
of oxygen or chlorine. Acetic acid dissolves it without decompo- 
sition, forming a dark-brown solution, whence potash precipitates 
the sesquihydrate. 

Blowpipe reactions. — Cobalt-salts are reduced when heated on 
charcoal with carbonate of sodium in the inner flame, cobalt being 
separated aa a grey magnetic powder, (c) With borax or micro- 
cosmic sail they give in both flames a dark-blue bead, the colour 
of which is scarcely affected by the presence of any other metal. 

Separation and eslimat ion of Cobalt. — The best reactions for 
thequalitativedetectionof cobalt ai'e the blowpipe reaction, and 
the difficult solubility of its sulphide in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
in which it is less soluble than the sulphide of nickel. The least 
trace of cobalt and nickel may be detected in iron-ores or other 
minerals by dissolving the substance in hydrochloric acid, saturat- 
ing the acid solution with hydrosulphuric acid (to remove the 
metala of Group I.), addhig sulphide of potassium to the filtrate, 
and washing the precipitated sulphides with cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The black residue (sulphides of nickel and eobalt) 
is tested for cobalt by the blowpipi-, nud for nickel by cyanide of 
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potassium in its acid solution. If a large quantity of iron be 
present, it is best to remove it first bj nearly saturating the add 
solution with tsarbonate of sodium, and boiling with acetate of 
sodium. The general method for analysing cobalt-ores is the same 
as that described in the case of nickel (p. 143). 

The separation of cobalt from nickel is very difficult* The 
best method is that given by H. Rose. The metals, or their 
oxides, are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution very lai^ely 
diluted with water, and chlorine passed through it in the cold for 
several hours till it is thoroughly saturated. The chloride of 
cobalt is thus converted into sesquichloride, the chloride of nickel 
remaining unchanged. Carbonate of barium is then added, and 
the whole allowed to stand for twelve or eighteen hours, being 
shaken up from time to time : and then filtered. The precipitate 
is washed with cold water, dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, 
freed from barium by sulphuric acid, and the cobalt precipitated 
by potash. The green filtrate is also treated with sulphuric acid 
to remove any barium it may contain, and the nickel then preci- 
pitated by potash. 

Liebi g's method is based on the reaction with cyanide of potas- 
sium above described. The solution of the two metals is treated 
with excess of potash and hydrocyanic acid (or cyanide of potassium 
perfectly free from cyanate) till the precipitate first formed is re- 
dissolved. The solution is boiled to expel free hydrocyanic acid, 
and mixed while warm with finely divided oxide of mercury, 
which precipitates all the nickel as hydrate and cyanide: the pre- 
cipitate, when washed and ignited, yields pure oxide of nickel. 
The filtrate, which contains all the cobalt as sesquicyanide of 
cobalt and potassium, is neutralised by nitric acid, and precipi- 
tated by a neutral solution of subnitrate of mercury: the preci- 
pitate is washed, ignited, and heated in a stream of hydrogen, 
when pure metallic cobalt is left. Or the solution of the cyanides 
in cyanide of potassium may be saturated with chlorine in the 
coldf with occasional addition of caustic potash or soda : the whole 
of the nickel is thus precipitated as sesquihydrate, while the cobalt 
remains in solution. 

Cobalt is best estimated in the metallic state. It is precipi- 
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tated by potash as a, basic sn.lt, wbich is converted into the bydratfl 
by heat: the hydrate is washed with hotwator, dried, and ignited 
in a stream of hydrogen, and the reduced metal weighed, 

3. VangaDCHe. Mo. Atomic weight, 26. 

Found a3 sesquioxidc (braunite); binoxide (pyrolusite); and an 
intermediate oxide (Hausmannit<?): as sulphide, carbonate, silicate, 
&c.: and in most iron-ores. It ia a greyiah-white, brittle, difft- 
coltly fusible metal. It is readily oxidised by exposure to moisl 
air at the ordinary temperature, forming a black powder. 

Oxides OF Manganese. I^otoxide, Mb^O. Seseivioxide,Mn*0'. 
Binoxide, Mn'O'. Manganic Anhydride, Mn^O*. Permanganic 
Anht/dride, Mii^O'. — There are also two intermediate oxideii, 
Manganoso-manganic Oxide, Mn^O* (Mn^O + Mn'CP}, found native 
as Haitsmannite; and Mn'O' (Mn*03+2Mn»0'), found nativ* 
as Varvicite. 

a. Protoxide of Manganese. Manganous OxideMn'O. — A green 
powder, obtained by igniting any of the higher oxides in a stream 
of hydrogen. It readily absorbs oxygen from the air, turning 
browD. It is not reduced by ignition in a stream of hydrogen. 
It ia readily soluble in acids, forming pralosalts of manganese, op 
manganous sails, which are either colourless or of a pale rose- 
colour: they are mostly soluble in water, all in hydrochloric 
acid, forming colourless solutions, which are not converted into 
manganic salts by exposure to the air or boiling with nitric acid. 
All the higher oxides of manganese, when heated with hydro- 
chloric acid, evolve chlorine, and are converted into the chloride, 
MiiCl: henco any manganese compound, after treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, exhibits the reactions of a manganous salt, 
Manganous salts are isomorphous with magnesium -salts. Hydro- 
tutphurie acid does not precipitate a neutral solution of a man- 
ganous salt containing a mineral acid: even acetate of manga- 
nese is precipitated very slowly and imperfectly, and not at all if 
free acetic acid be present, (c) Sulphide of ammonium precipi- 
tates ticsb-coloured sulphide, Mn-'S, readily soluble in acetic acid* 
absorbing oxygen and turning brown on exposure to the air. 
Yellow sulphide of ammonium gives a yellowish-white precipi- 
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tate, which gradually becomes flesh-coloured by exposure to the 
air, or more rapidly on heating. Cyanide of potassium gives a 
whitish precipitate, soluble in a large excess to a brown solution, 
which is not precipitated by sulphide of ammonium. Ferracif- 
anide of potassium gives a reddish-white precipitate, soluble in 
acids : ferricyanide of potassiuniy a brown-yellow precipitate, in- 
soluble in acids. Alkaline phosphates, arsenates, oxalcUes, and 
carbonates, give white precipitates. Potash precipitates white 
hydrate, MnHO, insoluble in excess: it absorbs oxygen from the 
air and turns brown, and is then not completely soluble in chloride 
of ammonium. Ammonia precipitates white hydrate from neutral 
solutions: in solutions containing free acid or ammoniacal salts, it 
gives no precipitate: but, if sufficient ammonia be added, the 
solution, on exposure to the air, gradually deposits all the man- 
ganese as brown sesquihydrate. (c) The least trace of a man- 
ganous salt is detected by heating the solution with a little 
binoxide of lead (or minium) and nitric acid (which must be free 
from hydrochloric acid), when an intense purple-red colour is 
produced, owing to the formation of permanganic acid: the 
colour is readily perceptible when the excess of lead-oxide has 
subsided. This is the most delicate test for manganese in the 
wet way. 

b. Sesquioxide of Manganese. Manganic Oxide. Mn^O^. A 

black powder, soluble in some acids without decomposition, form- 
ing manganic salts, which are isomorphous with sesquisalts of iron 
and aluminium. Their solution is red : potash precipitates from 
it black sesquihydrate, unless chloride of ammonium be present. 
They are very unstable, being reduced to manganous salts merely 
by heating: the same reduction is effected, and the solution de- 
colorised, by hydrochloric, sulphurous, or nitrous acid, by any 
organic compound, &c. When any oxide of manganese, or a de- 
composable manganese-salt is heated in the air, manganoso-man- 
ganic oxide, Mn^O^ is formed. 

c. Binoxide of manganese, Mn^O^. — This is the most important 
native ore of manganese. It is a black earthy powder: the 
hydrate is brown, and is obtained when a manganous salt is pre- 
cipitated by a hypochlorite. When heated alone, or with sul- 
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jihuric acid, it evolves oxygen, (3Mn=0s = Mn'^0' + 0^; Mn202 + 
SO*H-'=SCHMn» + OH' + 0): when healed with hydrochloric 
acid, it ecolves chlorine (Mii^02+4ClH=2Mi)Cl + 20H= + Cl'): 
with oxalic acid it evolves carbonic anhydride (Mn^O^ + 20-0*11' 
=C'0<Mn''+ 2C0* + 20 H=). In all these reactions, a manganoua 
Bait remains in solution, 

a. Mangamc Aftht/dride, Mn^CP. Manganic Acid, Mn^Om^— 
This compound has never been isolated. It is only known in a 
few metallic salts {manganutes). Only the alkaline manganates 
are soluble in water. Manganate of potassium, Mn-O^K- is formed 
when a manganese compound is fused with excess of caustic potash 
or carbonate of potassium, with addition of a Uttle nitre : it forms 
a green mass which dissolves in water to a green solution. On 
this reaction depends one of the most delicate tests for manganese 
(see Blowpipe reactions). This green solution is very unstable, 
rapidly becoming red on exposure to the air, owing to the for- 
mation of permanganic acid and depositing brown bihydrate : thia 
change is retarded by the presence of excess of alkali. Nitric, 
sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid effecia the change at once : with 
hydrochloric acid the red solution gradually becomes brown, and, 
when heated, colourless, raanganous chloride being formed. SuU 
pkurmts and hydrosulphuric acids, and other reducing agents, 
decolorise the solution, 

e. I'ermanganic Anhi/dride, Mn^O^. Permanganic Acid, Mn* 
0*H', Only known in a few metallic salts (peTmanffaurltes), 
which are soluble in water, forming intense purple-red solutions. 
Permanganates are very readily reduced by organic compounds, 
and by all reducing agents (e.g. hifdrochlaric, sulphurous, arsenious, 
nitrous, hydrosalphuric acids, protosatts of iron, &C,), the solution 
being first turned green and finally decolorised. On its reduction 
by protosalts of iron, is founded a method for the volumetric 
estimation of iron (p. 257). 

Bloirpipe reactions. — (c) All manganese compounds, when 
finely powdered amd heated on platinum-foil in the outer flame, 
with 2 or 3 times their weight of carbonate of sodium and a little 
nitre, are converted into manganate of sodium, which has a green 
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colour when cold. If the fused mass is brown, too little nitre or 
too much of the manganese compound has been taken. The best 
way of applying the heat is to direct the hottest portion of the 
flame on the under-side of the platinum-foil, immediately beneath 
the mixture. In testing for traces of manganese in ores which 
are rich in iron, it is best to treat them with nitric acid, which 
dissolves the iron as sesquisalt, to nearly saturate the solution 
with carbonate of sodium, and precipitate the iron by acetate of 
sodium : then saturate the filtrate with ammonia, add one drop of 
sulphide of ammonium, and test the precipitated sulphide by 
fusion with nitre and carbonate of sodium. With borax and 
microcosmic salt all manganese compounds give in the outer flame 
a clear amethyst bead, which is rendered colourless in the inner 
flame. The amethyst colour is most distinct in the borax bead : 
and the decolorisation in the inner flame is most easily effected in 
the microcosmic bead. If so little manganese be present that the 
amethyst colour cannot be perceived, the microcosmic bead should 
be heated in the outer flame, and brought into contact while still 
hot with a crystal of nitre, when it swells up to a spongy mass of 
a violet colour. 

Separation and estimation of Manganese, — Manganese is sepa- 
rated from the metals of Group I. by the non-precipitation of its 
sulphide from an acid solution. Its separation from cobalt and 
nicJ^el is not easy. The best method is to convert the mixed oxides 
into chlorides by ignition in a stream of chlorine, and to ignite 
the mixed chlorides in a stream of hydrogen, when the cobalt and 
nickel are reduced to the metallic state, while the chloride of 
manganese remains unaltered, and may be dissolved out by water. 
An easier and tolerably accurate method is to separate them by 
hydrosulphuric acid. The solution, which must not contain much 
free acid, is mixed with acetate of sodium and saturated with 
hydrosulphuric acid, when the sulphides of cobalt and nickel are 
precipitated, while the sulphide of manganese remains dissolved. 
Or the mixed oxides are converted into sulphides by ignition in a 
stream of hydrosulphuric acid, and the mixed sulphides treated 
with very dilute cold hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the 
sulphide of manganese only. The separation by either of these 
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mflhoda may be rendered almost absolute by repeating the proceaa 
two or three times, 

Manganese is estimnted as mRnganoso-manganic oxide, Mn^O*. 
It is precipitated by carbonate of sodium, the precipitate washed 
with Lot water, dried and ignited, by which meansit is converted 
into pure Mn^O', and so weighed. 

4. Iron. Fe. Atomic weight, 28. 

One of the most abundant of the metala. It is found combined 
■with oxygen, aa feiroso- ferric oxide (magnetic iroa-ore), and as 
sesquihydrate or sesquioxide (red and brown Lsematite, specular 
iron-ore, &c.): as bisulphide (iron-pyrites): as carbonate (spathic 
iron-ore); and in many other combinations. It ia a greyish-white 
metal, highly magnetic. It is not oxidised by dry air at the or- 
dinary temperature ; but in moist air it is gradually converted into 
Bcsqui hydrate. Heated in the air, it becomes covered with a film of 
black oxide. It is readily solubto in dilute acids; but nitric acid of a 
certain strength does not dissolve it under certain circumstances. 

Oxides of Iron, Protoxide, Fe=0. Sesguioxide, Fe'O^ Ferric 
Anhydride, Pt'O^. — There ia also an intermediate oxide between 
the protoxide and the sesquioxidc, which is in fact a compound 
of these two oxides: its formula is Fe^O*: it is generally called 
Ferroso-ferrie Oxide or Magnetic Oxide. 

a. Protoxide of Iron, Ferrous Oxide. Fe*0. — Not known in the 
aeparate atale. The hydrate, FeHO, is precipitated while by al- 
kalis from a protosalt of iron : it is very difficult to obtain it pure, 
as it oxidises rapidly by exposure to the air: when dried it has & 
green colour, probably owing to partial oxidation. ProtosaUs of 
iron, or ferrovs saltt, are formed by dissolving iron in acida. Tliey 
are white when anhydrous; but bluish-green when in solution, or 
when they contain water of crystallisation. They are decomposed 
by heat, losing their acid, and being converted into red-bi'own 
Bosqiiioxide. Even in the solid ataAj they absorb oxygen from 
the air: in solution the oxidation is much more rapid, a yellow 
basic epsqulsalt separating out, while the solution contains both 
proto- and sesqutsalt. This solution is readily and completely 
converted into a sesquisalc by boiling with nitric acid; or, in the 
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cold, bj chlorine, hypochlorous acid, or hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potassium. The first action of nitric acid is to produce 
a dark-brown solution, owing to nitric oxide being dissolved in 
the unoxidised portion of the ferrous salt : on adding more nitric 
acid, or on heating, so as to oxidise the whole of the ferrous saltj 
the dark-brown colour disappears, nitric oxide being evolved. In 
order to avoid the separation of a basic sesquisalt in this reaction, 
half as much free acid as is already contained in the ferrous salt 
must be added to the solution. 

Hydrosulphuric acid does not precipitate neutral or acid solu- 
tions of ferrous salts: even acetate of iron is only partially preci- 
pitated. Sulphide of ammonium precipitates all the iron as black 
sulphide, Fe'S, insoluble in excess unless a large quantity of car- 
bonate of sodium be present, in which case it is slightly soluble. 
It is readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, hydrosulphuric 
acid being evolved, and protochloride, FeCl, formed. It readily 
absorbs oxygen from the air and turns brown : hence it must be 
washed with water from which the air has been expelled by boil- 
ing, and to which a few drops of sulphide of ammonium have been 
added, (c) Ferrocyanide of potassium gives a white precipitate, 
Cy^Fe^K, insoluble in hydrochloric acid: by the action of the air 
or of any oxidising agent, it is rapidly converted into prussian 
blue, Cy^Fe^. Potash decomposes both these compounds, separat- 
ing ferrous hydrate in the first case, and ferric hydrate in the 
second, (c) Ferricyanide of potassium gives a dark-blue precipi- 
tate of Cy^Fe^ insoluble in hydrochloric acid, decomposed by al- 
kalis. These precipitates do not form in an alkaline solution. 
Gallic add gives no precipitate with pure ferrous salts. Terchlo' 
ride of gold and nitrate of silver are reduced by ferrous salts, with 
separation of metallic gold and silver. Oxalic acid precipitates 
yellow ferrous oxalate, insoluble in excess, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. Alkaline phosphates and carbonates give white precipitates, 
which become dirty-green Hby exposure to the air. Caustic al- 
kalis precipitate white hydrate, which becomes green and finally 
red-brown by exposure to the air. It is soluble in cliloride of 
ammonium: hence ammonia gives no precipitate in a ferrous solu- 
tion containing sufficient chloride of ammonium ; but when the 
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solution is exposed to tbe air, reil-brown flakes of ferric hydrate 
gradually separate out. 

b. Sesquioxide of Iron. Ferric Oxide. Fe^O^ — A brown pow- 
der, obtained by igniting, at a moderate red heat, the seaqui- 
hydrate obtained by prcci pits ting a ferric salt by ammonia. At 
a white heat it losea osygen, and is converted into ferroso-ferrie 
oxide, Fe^O^. It is soluble in acids (more slowly after ignition), 
iornnng xesquixalis of iron, or ferric salts. Their aqueous solu- 
tion is orange-reil, and reddens litmus : if it contains free acid, it 
is yellow, but becomes red on boiling. On boiling a very dilute 
aqueous solution, almost all the iron separates as an insoluble 
basic salt, Hydrosulphuric acid reduces ferric salts to ferrous 
salts, with separation of sulphur, which renders the solution milky 
(2Fe*Ci3 + SII''=4FeCl-f2ClH+S). The same reduction is ef- 
fected by heating a ferric salt with metallic iron or zinc (Fe-Cl* 
+ Fe=3FeCl) or with sulphurous acid (aFe^Cl^ + SO^HHOH' 
=4FeCI+2ClH + SOHa). Sulphide of ammonium also reduces 
ferric salts, and precipitates protosuipbide, Fe'^S, mixed with 
sulphur, wliich is left undissolved on addition of hydrochloric acid. 
(_c) Ferrocffajtide of potassium yrecipitaXei prussian blue, Cy'Fe' 
(3Cy'FeK«+2Fe'C13=Cy9Fe'+6ClK}, insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid, decomposed by potash into ferrocyanide of potassium and 
ferric hydrate, Ferricyanide of potassium gives no precipitate or 
change of colour, unless a trace of protosalt be present, in which 
case a dark-coloured solution is produced, (c) Sulphoct/anale of 
polatnum gives a dark-red colour even in very dilute ferric 
solutions, which is not destroyed by hydrochloric acid, but dis- 
appears on the addition of chloride of mercury, or of tartaric or 
phosphoric acid, and is partially reproduced on addition of hydro- 
chloric aeid. Gallic acii^givesa bluiah-biack precipitate, soluble 
in free acids. Oxalate of potassium precipitates yellow ferric 
oxalate, soluble in free oxalic acid. Phosphate or arsenate of sodium 
gives a wbit« precipitate of ferric phosphate or arsenate, insoluble 
in acetic acid, Bolublo in ferric acetate or chloride, or in ammonia 
in presence of excess of phosphate of sodium. Carbonate of barium 
precipitates ferric salts completely in the cold: bensoate ot sueein- 
ate of ammonium also precipitates all the iron from a neutral ferrio 
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solution. These reagents do not precipitate ferrous salts at aU ia 
the cold. CatisHc alkalis and alkaline carbonaies precipitate 
red-brown ferric hjdrate, insoluble in excess, (except in excess of 
carbonate of ammonium,) even in presence of ammoniacal salts. 
The precipitate always contains some alkali, which cannot be 
entirely removed by washing. Non-volatile organic bodies {e.g. 
tartaric acid, sugar, &c.) hinder this precipitation, but not that by 
sulphide of ammonium. Soluble ferric salts are decomposed by 
ignition in the air. 

The reactions with ferro- and ferricyanide of potassium, and 
with sulphocyanate of potassium, enable us to detect ferrous and 
ferric salts in presence of each other. Their separation is effected 
by carbonate of barium in the cold, or by benzoate or succinate of 
ammonium in a perfectly neutral solution (the air being excluded 
as far as possible) which precipitates ferric salts completely, while 
ferrous salts remain in solution. The best way to obtain a per- 
fectly neutral solution is to add ammonia drop by drop, continually 
stirring the solution, until the slightest possible permanent pre- 
cipitate is formed. 

Ferroso'ferric Oxide, or Magnetic Oxide, Fe^O* (as well as an- 
other intermediate oxide, known as Scale-oxide, Fe'^O, obtained 
by heating iron to redness, in contact with the air) is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid : caustic alkalis precipitate black ferroso-ferric 
hydrate from this solution. In other respects the solution behaves 
like a mixture of ferrous and ferric chloride. 

c. Ferric Anhydride, Fe^O^. Ferric acid, Fe'OH^ — This com- 
pound has never been obtained in the separate state. It is only 
known in its alkaline salts, which are obtained in the same way 
as the manganates. Their solution is of a fine red colour: they 
are reduced even more readily than the manganates, with separa- 
tion of ferric hydrate. 

Blowpipe reactions. — All iron-salts are reduced when heated 
on charcoal with carbonate of sodium in. the inner flame, metallic 
iron being obtained as a magnetic powder. With borax they 
give in the outer flame a bead which, according to the quantity 
of iron-salt present, is red or yellow when hot, yellow or colour- 
less when cool : in the inner flame they give a bottle-green bead. 
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^Vith microcosmic sail thoy give in the outer fl.inie a. bead wliicli 
ia yellowish-red when liot, colourlesa when cool : in the inner 
flame no coloration is produced unless a considerable quantity of 
iron-salt be employed, when the bead is red while hot, snd reddish 
when cool. 

Separation and estimation of Iron. — Most native compounds of 
iron are dissolved by concentrated hydrochloric acid ; some re- 
quire the addition of nitric acid. Iron-scoriee, which consist of 
ferrous silicates, are decomposed by hydrochloric acid : ferric 
silicates, which are not attacked by acids, are fused with car- 
bonate of potassium and sodium. For the detection of the fareiga 
elementa contained in cast-iron (which seldom amount to more 
than 5 p. c.) the residue left after dissolving the iron in dilute 
sulphuric acid ia usually employed: it contains generally silicon, 
carbon, carbide, phosphide, and arsenide of iron, chromium, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, and sometimes cobalt. 

Iron is separated from the metals of Group I. by the non-pre- 
cipitation of its sulphide from an acid solution. For its separation 
from nickel, cobalt, and manganese, the following ia the beat process. 
The solution of the metals in hydrochloric acid ia thoroughly 
saturated with chlorine, in order to convert the whole of the iron 
into sesquisalt, and then boiled, in order to reduce to protosalta 
any seequisalts of the other metals which may have been formed. 
The solution ia then carefully neutralised with ammonia, chloride 
of ammonium having been added in order to prevent the precipi- 
tation of any of the protoxides. (If the solution be very acid, 
Bufficient ammoniacal salt will be formed in the procesa of neutral- 
isation.) Succinate of ammonium is then added, which precipi- 
tates the iron alone as ferric succinate : the precipitate is washed, 
dried, and ignited in an open platinum crucible, with full access 
of air, in order to prevent any reduction of iron by the carbon of 
the organic acid. Should any iron be so reduced, it must be re- 
oxidised by nitric acid. The sesquioxide of iron is then weighed. 
Tlie success of this method depends on the exact neutralisation of 
the solution : this is ensured by adding ammonia drop by drop to 
the point when a permanent precipitate ia iir^t formed. The iron 
may be precipitated by carbonate of barium in the cold, instead 
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of by succinate of ammonium : the precipitate is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the barium removed by sulphuric acid, and the 
iron thrown down by ammonia. In the case of cobalt^ however, 
carbonate of barium does not answer so well as succinate of 
ammonium. 

Iron is always estimated as sesquioxide. It is precipitated by 
ammonia as sesquihydrate, which, when dried and ignited, leaves 
pure sesquioxide. If potash be employed as the precipitant, the 
precipitate always contains some alkali, which cannot be removed 
by washing, but only by dissolving the sesquioxide in hydrochloric 
acid, and reprecipitating by ammonia. If any organic matter be 
present, which would prevent the precipitation of ferric oxide by 
ammonia, the iron must be precipitated as sulphide, the sulphide 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution precipitated by ammonia. 

5. Zinc* Zn. Atomic weight, 32*5. 

Found chiefly as sulphide (zinc-blende): as carbonate (cala- 
mine): as silicate (zinc-glance). It is a bluish-white metal, 
malleable when pure, easily fusible. It is not oxidised by dry 
air at the ordinary temperature : in contact with water and air 
containing carbonic acid it is gradually converted into a mixture 
of hydrate and carbonate of zinc. Heated in the air it burns with 
a bright bluish flame, forming oxide of zinc. It is volatile, and 
may be distilled. It is soluble not only in mineral acids, but 
even in many organic acids : also, to a certain extent, in caustic 
alkalis. 

Oxide op Zinc. Zinc-oxide, Zn^O. — A white powder, obtained 
by the combustion of the metal in the air. When heated, it 
assumes a yellow tinge, but becomes white again on cooling. It 
is not volatile. It is readily soluble in acids, forming zinc-salts : 
soluble also in alkalis. Zinc-salts are colourless, and give colour- 
less solutions. Hydrosulphuric add gives with neutral solutions 
of zinc-salts a white precipitate of sulphide, which does not 
contain all the zinc : in solutions containing sufficient free hydro- 
chloric acid there is no precipitate. Acetate of zinc, or any zinc 
solution mixed with acetate of sodium, is completely precipitated 
by hydrosulphuric acid, even if a large quantity of free acetic 



acid is present. Sulpliido of zinc is insolublo in caustic alkalis. 
Sulphide of ammonium precipitates zinc solutions completely. 
Cyanide of potassium precipitates white cyanide, soluble in excess, 
not repreci pita ted by sulphide of aminonium. Ferrocynmde of 
potassium gives awhite precipitate, insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Oxalic acid and phosphate of sodium precipitate white oxalate 
iind phosphate, soluble in Acids and alkalis : the phosphate is ngt 
precipitated in presence of chloride of ammonium and ammonia. 
Fixed alkaline carbonates precipitate a white basic carbonate, 
insoluble in excess, soluble in alkalis: chluride of ammonium 
binders this precipitation in tlio cold. Potash, ammonia, and 
carbonate of ammonium gi re white precipitates, soluble in escesa, 
roprecipitated on diluting with water and boiling : soluble also 
in chloride of ammonium, (c) Hydrosulphuric acid precipitates 
the sulphide from these solutions. Most zinc-salts are decomposed 
by heat, zinc-oxide being left. 

Blowpipe reactions. — AU zinc compounds, when heated on 
charcoal with carbonate of sodium iu the inner flame, give on 
incrustation of zinc-oxide, which is yellow while hot, but white 
on cooling ; it is not volatile in the outer flame. With borax or 
microeosmie salt they give in both flames a bead which is yellowish 
while hot, white on cooling, and opaque if much zinc-salt be 
present. If the colourless bead, or the white incrustation, be 
moistened with a dilute solution of nitrate of cobalt, and strongly 
heated in the outer flame, a fine green colour is produced. 

Separation and eitimation of Zinc, — All zinc-ores are decom- 
posed by digestion in bydrocliloric acid, except the sulphide, which 
requires aqua-regia. The qualitative detection of zinc is very 
easy : the precipitation of tbe solution of its hydrate in an alkali 
by sulphide of ammonium is quite characteristic of zinc. 

From the metals of Group I. zinc is separated by the non-pre- 
cipitation of its sulphide from an acid solution. From iTon, by 
succinate of ammonium, or carbonate of barium, as described in the 
case of manganese (p. 157). From manganese by convening the 
metals into acetates, adding free acetic acid, and saturating witb 
hydrosulphuric acid, which precipitales the sulphide of zinc only. 
If any mineral acids be present in the solution, they must be ro- 
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moved bj precipitating the metals by carbonate of sodium, and 
dissolving the washed precipitate in acetic acid ; or, if the acids 
are volatile, bj boiling the solution with sulphuric acid, and de* 
composing the sulphates thus formed bj acetate of barium. From 
cobalt and nickel^ zinc may be separated in the same manner as 
from manganese, but the quantity of free acetic acid must be 
very large : or the mixture of t\^Q three oxides (obtained by adding 
carbonate of sodium to their solution, evaporating to dryness, ex- 
tracting with water, and washing and igniting the residue) may 
be heated in a stream of dry hydrogen as long as any water is 
formed, when the cobalt and nickel are reduced to the metallic 
state, while the oxide of zinc remains undecomposed and may be 
dissolved out by digestion in a concentrated solution of carbonate 
of ammonium. Zinc may also be separated from cobalt and man" 
ganese by the conversion of the latter metals into sesquisalts by 
saturating their solution with chlorine, and then precipitating 
them by carbonate of barium in the cold. Zinc may be separated 
from nickel by mixing the concentrated solution with excess of 
potash and then with hydrocyanic acid, so that the two metals 
are dissolved as double cyanides. From this solution sulphide of 
potassium (not sulphide of ammonium) completely precipitates the 
zinc as sulphide : the filtrate is boiled with aqua-regia, and the 
nickel precipitated by ammonia as hydrate. 

Zinc is estimated as oxide. It is precipitated by boiling with 
excess of carbonate of sodium : or, as a basic salt may be formed 
in this way, it is better to pour the zinc solution into the boiling 
alkaline carbonate. The precipitate, when washed, dried, and 
ignited, yields zinc-oxide. If the zinc solution contains ammoniacai 
salts, they must be removed by boiling with enough alkaline 
carbonate to decompose them, evaporating to dryness as quickly 
as possible, dissolving out the soluble salts in a large quantity of 
water, and collecting the residual carbonate of zinc on a filter. 
When zinc is precipitated by sulphide of ammonium, the solution, 
if acid, must first be neutralised by ammonia : the sulphide must 
be allowed to subside before filtration, as otherwise it would stop 
lip the filter : it is then washed with water containing a little 
sulphide of ammonium, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution precipitated by carbonate of sodium. 
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Occurs, not nbundantlj, as impure uranoso-umnic oiiJe (pitch-blende) : 
ss uranic hydrate (uran-ochre) : as phnspbate of uraniuiu and copper 
(uranitc), Sic. It is generally obtaiued as it block powilur, occasionallv 
in sniHll compact plates, of a silvery lustre and slightly malleuble. It li< 
not oxiiliaed by the air at the onlmary temperature. Heated in the air 
it burns vividly, forming green uranoao-iiranic oxide. 

Oxides or Uribidu. Protoxide, VQ. Sesipdoxids. U*0^— Tliere 
is also an intermediate oxide, uranoso-uninic oxide, U'^O', which is a 
compound of protoxide and aesquioxide. 

B. Probixiae of Uranium. Urattous Oxide. U'O. — A grey pnmder, 
obtained from uranoao- uranic oxiile by igniting it in a stream of hydrogen, 
or liy lieating it 3tr(tnglj iu a blast- furiiace in contact with charcoal : also 
by reducing uranic oxalate by hydrogen. The oxide is soluble only in 
strong sulpTiuric or nitric acid. The hydrate, UHO, ia soluble in acids, 
fonning aranoua saUi. These are green : in solution they are readily 
converted into uranic salts by exposure to the air or by treatment with 
nitric acid. Sulphide ofammimium precipitates from them black uronous 
sulphide ; eamtic alkalU precipitate red-brown urunous hydrate. 

b. Sesqaioxide of Uranium. Uranic Oxide. U*0^. — A brick-red 
powder, obtained by heating yellow uranic hyilrate to about 300°. When 
Ignited it loses-oiygen and is converted into urnnoso-uranio oxide. The 
hydrate is soluble in acids, forming uranic »aIU, which are yellow and 
mowij soluble in water to yellow solutions. Uranic oxide also forms 
cumpounda with alkalis. Hi/draiulpliuric acid gives no precipitate with 
uranic salts, but reduces them to uranoua salts ; the same reduction is 
effected by alcohol or ether in the sunshine. Stdphide of ammoniwn pre- 
cipitates brown uranic sulphide, insoluble in excess, which deposits very 
slowly, Ferrocganide of potauium gives a red-brown precipiiate, wlucli 
is decomposed by caustic polaih into ferrocyanide of potassium and a 
yellow compound of uranic oxide with potash. Pkosjihale and aneTutte 
qftodium and oiadic aeid give yellowish -white precipitates, unless much 
free acid a present. Succinate of ammonium or rarbiivate of iarium pre- 
cipitates uranic salts completely in the cold. AUadine carhonalts give 
pale yellow precipitates, soluble in excess, eapeciuliy of cart)onate of am- 
monium, reprecipitated by potjish, or bv boiling the solution. CauiUa 
alkali) precipitate yellow coinpoiinda of urania oxide with the alkali, 
insoluble in excess. Metallic zinc does not redu<ie metallic uranium from 
uranic salts, but after along time produces a yellow precipitate of uranic 
oxide. Soluble uranio salts are decomposed by ignition in the air. 

Uraioio-uranie Oxide, CO', ia a green powder, obtained by igniting 
uranic oxide, or burning [he metal in the air. It is soluble in acids, 
forming green solutions, whose reactions are intermediate between those 
of uranoua and uranic salts. 

Bloicpipe reacHont. — Uranic oxide is not dissolved or reduced when 
Jieated un charcoal with carbonate of sodium in the inner flame. With 
horax auiJ microcotmic salt it <;ive3 in the uutcr dumc a clear bend, which 
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is yellow while hot, yellowish-green on cooling : in the inner flame the 
bead is green when hot, and a still purer green when cool. 

Separation and estimation of Uranium, — Uranium is detected qualita- 
tively by its precipitation by sulphide of ammonium and by alkalis, even 
in presence of chloride of ammonium : and by the solubility of uranic 
hydrate in carbonate of ammonium, by which it is distinguished from 
iron. 

For the extraction of uranium from pitchblende (which ffenerally con- 
tains also silica, iron, nickel, cobalt, zinc, copper, bismuth, lead, man- 
ganese, arsenic, antimony, calcium, magnesium, sulphur, and sometimes 
selenium and vanadium), the finely-powdered mineral is digested with 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid with gradual addition of nitric acid, till 
it is converted into a white powder : the excess of acid is then driven ofi^ 
the residue digested in cold water, and the solution filtered. The residue 
contains silica, sulphate of lead, and basic sulphate and arsenate of bismuth. 
The solution, heated to about 60°, is saturated with hydrosulphuric acid, 
and allowed to stand for twenty -four hours : it is then heated to expel 
the excess of the gas, and the sulphides of arsenic, antimony, copper, lead, 
and bismuth, filtered off. The filtrate is heated to boiling, and nitric add 
gradually added till all the iron is converted into sesquisalf, and the solu- 
tion is yellow, when it is precipitated by excess of ammonia and filtered. 
The precipitate, besides ferric and uranic oxides, contains traces of 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, magnesium, and calcium : the rest of these metals is 
in the filtrate. The precipitate is washed, and digested \Cith a concen- 
trated solution of carbonate of ammonium, until it has the pure red -brown 
colour of ferric hydrate : it is then filtered while warm, and the filtrate 
on cooling deposits crystals of carbonate of uranium and ammonium, 
which on ignition yield uranoso-uranic oxide. The mother-liquor from 
these crystals is then treated by sulphide of ammonium, drop by drop, as 
long as a dark-brown precipitate (sulphides of cobalt, nickel, and zinc) is 
produced ; it is then filtered; and the filtrate boiled for a long time, when 
all the uranium is precipitated as uranate of ammonium, which on ignition 
yields uranoso-uranic oxide. The ferric hydrate still retains traces of 
uranium, which may be separated by dissolving the whole in as little 
hydrochloric acid as possible, neutralising with carbonate of ammonium, 
and pouring the solution into a mixture of carbonate and sulphide of 
ammonium, when the iron is precipitated as sulphide, while the uranium 
remains in solution. For the detection of selenium and vanadium the 
powdered ore is fused with a quarter of it^ weight of nitre and carbonate 
of sodium, and the fused mass treated with water, which dissolves out the 
alkaline selenates, vanadates, and arsenates. 

Uranium is separated from the metals of Group I. by the non-precipi- 
tation of its sulphide from acid solutions. From nickeU cobalt^ manganese^ 
and zinc^ it is separated by saturating the solution with chlorine, boiling, 
and precipitating by carbonate of barium in the cold, which carries down 
the uranium only. From iron by neutralising the solution with ammonia, 
diluting with water, and adding normal carbonate of ammonium (freed 
from excess of carbonic acid by boiling), which precipitates only the iron, 
the uranium remaining in solution. 
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Uranium is estimated as umnoBo-uranic oxide, or as proto^iide. It 
prticipitated bv aminoniu, naalied -with water containing chloride of am- 
monium, dried, and converted b; ignition into uranoso-uraiiic oxid^ 
irbich ia nllowed lo cool in a covered crucible and weighed. Or the pre- 
cipitate ia reduced by ignition in a, Btream of hydrogen, and weighed aB 
jxide. If the uranium solution contain much of a fixed alkali 
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r alkaline earth, the precipi'ate by ammonia will carry down irith it 
)me of tlic alkali or earth, which cannot be removed by ignition : in ibis 
ute it must be dissolved in iiydrocbluriu acid, and reprecipitated by 



Oronp n.— Subdivisions. 

The metals of this group do not combine with sulphur in the 
wet way, and consequently are not precipitated by hydros ulph uric 
acid under any circumstances. Their oxides, however, being in- 
soluble in water or ammoniacal salts, are precipitated from their 
neutral or acid solutions by sulphide of ammonium, the acid by 
which they were held in solution being neutralised by the am- 
monia of the reagent, while the hydrosulphuric acid escapes." 

The oxides of some of the metals in this group are known as 
earths: hence these metals are called earlliy-metals. The earths 
are white, yellowish, or brownish powders, infusible, generally 
exhibiting a vivid incandescence on ignition : they have no alka- 
line reaction, are insoluble in wnl«r, and after ignition are difH- 
cultly soluble in acids. They cannot be reduced to the roelallic 
state by heating in contact with hydrogen or charcoal. Sulphide 
of ammonium, ammonia, and fixed alkalis throw them down from 
their salts as gelatinous precipitates. 

1. Alnminiam. AI. Atomic weight, 136. 

One of the most abundant of the metals. It occurs chiefly in 
combinHtion with silica, in clays, and several minerals : also with 
sulphuric, phosphoric, and other acids. It is a white, very light 



* Or we may inppoM a sulphide to b« lint funned and then decomposed by 
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metal, whicli does not oKidise in the air even at a strong red heit, 
II is inaoluble in cold, very slowly soluble in boiling, nitric addT 
insoluble in cold dilute sulphuric acid : readily soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Oxide of ALCsffflitiM. Alumina, A1*0\ — A white powder, . 
prepared by igniting the hydrate : at a strong red bent it fuea 
to a solid, very hard, mass. It is soluble in acids before ignition, 
but not very readily; tiie hydrate is readily soluble in acids, 
forming talu of aluminium. These are colourless, unless thdi 
acid is coloured : those which are soluble in water give solutiooa 
which redden litmus. Those which are insoluble in ivater are 
mostly soluble in hydrochloric acid. Many native aluminium 
compounds, which cannot be decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
are dissolved by boiling with strong sulphuric acid : all are de- 
composed by fusion with acid sulphate of potassium, or an alka- 
line carbonate. Sulphide and carbonate of ammonium give with 
aluminium-salts awhitegelatiuous precipitate of hydrate, insoluble 
in excess ; the fixed alkaline carbonatet and ammonia give the 
same precipitate, somewhat soluble in a large excess, P/iosphale 
of sodium precipitates phosphate of aluminium, very closely re- 
sembling the hydrate in appearance, and like it soluble in potash 
and in acids (not in hot acetic acid). Chloride of ammonium repre- 
cipitates the phosphate from the potash solution : alkaline silicates 
precipitate silicate of aluminium from the potash solution either of 
the phosphate or hydrate, the phosphoric acid in the former case 
remaining in solution. Chloride of barium or baryta-water added 
to the potash solution of phosphate of aluminium, precipitate aQ 
the phosphoric acid as phosphate of barium, while, if excess of 
potash be added and tho whole heated, the alumina remains in 
solution, (c) When acid sulphate of potassium is added to a hot 
ooncentratedsolutionof an aluminium-salt, the solution on cooling 
deposits octahedral crystals of alum (sulphate of aluminium and 
potassium). Oxalic acid and soluble oxalates give no precipitate 
with aluminium lalts Carbonate of barium in the cold precipi- 
tates all the alumina, very slowly. Potash or soda precipitates the 
hydrate, readily soluble in excess, reprecipitated by chloride of 
ammonium in suffitient quantity, or by neutralisation with hydro- 
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chloric acid and satorntion with ammonia. The alkaline eolution 

is, not precipitated by sulphide of ammonium. The ali 

salts of volatile acids are decomposed by ignition, losing their acid. 

Blowpipe reactions. — When an aluminium compound is heated 
on ciiarcoal, moistened with nitrate of cobalt, and again heated, a 
fine blue colour ia produced. 

Separation and estimation of Aluminium. — From the metals of 
Group L aluminium is separated hj hydrosulphuricacidin an acid 
solution. It cannot be separated by potash from those metala 
whose hydrates are insoluble in potash, except in cases where the 
insoluble hydrate is present in very small proportion (not more 
than 1 p. c.) : for in other cases the insoluble hydrate always re- 
tains some alumina. From cobalt, nickel, manganese, and xinc it 
is best separated by carbonate of barium in the cold, when these 
metals, being in the form of protosalts, are not precipitated. For 
its separation from iron and uranium, the metals are precipitated 
together by sulphide of ammonium, and the precipitate boiled in 
caustic potash, and filtered. The residue, which still contains 
alumina, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, again super-saturated 
with potash, boiled, and filtered: and this process must be re- 
peated until the alkaline filtrate gives no precipitate with sulphate 
of ammonium. The alkaline solution of alumina is then neutra- 
lised with hydrochloric acid and precipitated by sulphide of 
ammonium. A better method for the separation of aluminium from 
iron is to boat the acid soiuiion to boiling, and add sulphite of 
sodium or sulphurous acid, in order to reduce the iron to protosalt, 
to neutralise with carbonate of sodium, and then to boil with 
excess of caustic soda until the white precipitate of hydrate of 
iron is converted into black ferroso- ferric oxide, which is filtered 
off and the alumina precipitated as before by sulphide of am- 
monium. 

Chancel (Compt.rend. xlvi. 987) stales that iron and aluminium 
may bo completely separated by hyposulphite of sodium, which 
merely reduces ferric salts to feiTous salts ; but precipitates alu- 
mina from salts of aluminium, being itself decomposed in the usuxl 
manner by the acid of the aluminium-salt (SAl'd' + SS^O^N** 
=Al'0' + 6NaCl+3SO' + S^)- The iron and aluminium beipg! 
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both in the form of sesquisal^ their solution is nearlj neutralised 
(if necessary) with sodic carbonate, and largely diluted* with 
water. A slight excess of hyposulphite of sodium is added in the 
cold ; (if it be added to a hot solution some ferric hydrate would 
be precipitated;) and the whole boiled as long as sulphurous 
anhydride is evolved. The precipitated alumina, which is pul- 
verulent, not gelatinous, is filtered off, washed, freed from sulphur 
by heating moderately, ignited, and weighed. The filtrate con- 
taining all the iron is concentrated by evaporation, and boiled 
with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium till the separated 
sulphur is bright yellow, and begins to agglomerate : it is then 
diluted, filtered from the sulphur which is thoroughly washed, 
and precipitated by ammonia. 

Aluminium is always estimated as alumina. It is precipitated 
as hydrate by sulphide of ammonium (which is better than 
ammonia or carbonate of ammonium) : if the solution contain any 
alkaline-earthy metals, the access of air must be prevented as far 
as possible, otherwise these metals may be partly precipitated as 
carbonates. The hydrate, when dried and ignited, yields pure 
alumina, Al^O^. 

2. Olaoiniun or BerylUnm. G. Atomic weight, 4*7. 

A rare metal, found chiefly as silicate, in some minerals. It is a -white 
very light metal, which, when heated in the air or in oxygen, becomes 
coated with a thin film of oxide, which protects it from further change. 
It is soluble in hydrochloric or sulphuric acid : insoluble in cold, slowly 
soluble in boiling, nitric acid : soluble in potash, but not in ammonia. 
(Debray. Ann. Ch. Phys. [3.] xliv. 5). 

Oxide or Gldcinum. Gluciiia^ G^O. — A white powder, obtained by 
igniting the carbonate. It is soluble in acids, forming salts of glucinum. 
These closely resemble aluminium-salts in their reactions : there are, 
however, the following differences between them. Acid sulphate of potxu- 
slum forms no crystals with glucinum-salts : neither does carbonate of 
barium precipitate them in the cold. Alkaline carbonates precipitate car- 
bonate of glucinum, soluble in excess (especially of carbonate of ammo- 
nium) : the solution is reprecipitated on boiling. Potash precipitates 
hydrate of glucinum, soluble in excess, reprecipitated on prolonged boil- 
ing. Hydrate of glucinum is soluble in boiling chloride of ammonium, 
ammonia being evolved. When treated with nitrate of cobalt before 
the blowpipe, glucinum-salts give, not a blue, but a grey colour. 

* 50 CO. solution should not contain more than 0*1 grm. alumina. 
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1 nf Gbicimon. — Native gluciiiuni-corapcium 
(beryl, eiuerald, euuUsL', plienacite, &i;.) are coinplelely derampoaed by 
fusion with tliree or four times Ihelc neiglit of carbonates of potassium 
and sodium. 

Gluuinum U sepanited from all the preceding metals in the same nian- 
ner as uJuminium. Frjm iran it uiay ulsu be separatecl bj carbonate of 
barium. From alumiitiuiii it is separated by carboLiate of ammonium ; or 
bj boiling llie potash sulution of the two hjdrates; or b; carbonate of 
barium. 
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TiT. Atomic weight, 22-4. 

A rare metal, found as silicate in some minerals (zircon, &c.). It ia 
obtained as a block powder, which burns witii a brijjht fl«me when 
heated in the air. It ia scarcely soluble In any acids except hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Oxide of Zikcdntum. Zirconia, Zr'O. — A white powder, obtained 
by the combustion of zirconium in the air ; also by igniting the hydrate. 
After ignition it is soluble in no acids but strong boiling sulphuric acid, 
The hydmte ia readily soluble in acids, lorming zirconium-aaltt. Sut- 
phale of piiCiisiium precipitates a white sulphate of zirconium and potas- 
sium, insoluble in water, and, if precipitated from a hot solution, insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid. Oxalic acid precipitates white oxalate, insoluble 
in excess, difficultly soluble in b^druebliiric acid. Alialig arid alhuline 
earbonatet give white precipitates inaoluble in excess, except in excess of 
carbonate of ammonium : the solution is repreuipitated on boiling. 

Separation aid eatimation of Zirconium. — Native zirconium com- 
pounds ore decomposed by fusion with carbonate of sodium. The (used 
mass is treated with water, which dissolves the alkaline silicate, leaving a 
crystalline residue of silicate of zirconium and sodium, from which 
the silica is removed by evaporation to dryness with hydrochloric acid. 
Afler filtering oS the silica, the zirconium is precipitated us hydrate by 
Dmnionia. 

From most of the preceding metals of this group, zirconium may be 
approximalely separated by the sidubility of its hydrate in carbonate of 
BiQiuuiiiuui. From aluminitim It may lie separated by potash. Frciui 
manganese by ammouia in iiresence of chloride of ammonium. From 
gtucinum, according to lierthier, by suspending the hydrates in water, 
passing sulphurous anhydriile into them tillibey are completely dissolved. 
Slid boiliii" the solution: when the zirconium is precipitated as a liiisiu 
sulphite, wliile th; glucinum remains dissolved. None uf thusu separa- 
tions are complete. 

Zirconium is estimated as oxide. It is precipitated as hydrate by 
ammonia, and the precipitate on ignition yields pure zirconia. 



t. Atomic weight, MS. 

A very rare metal, only found in thorite, niouaeite, and pyrochlorite. 
[t is obiained as ablack powder, which burns brillututly when healed iu 
,be uir. It is most soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Oxide or Thokicm. Thuria. Tli'O.— A while powder, obtained by 
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the combustion of the metal in the air, or by i^itin^ the hydrate. 
After ignition it is soluble only in strong boiling sulphuric acid. The 
liydrate is readily soluble in acids, forming thoritmi'Salts^ which closely 
resemble zirconium-salts in their reactions. The double sulphate of 
thorium and potassium differs from the corresponding zirconium-salt by 
being soluble in hot water. It is insoluble in a saturated solution of sm- 
phate of potassium. 

Separation and estimation of Thorium. — Thorium may be separated 
from the preceding metals, except zirconium, by completely saturating 
their solution with sulphate of potassium. The precipitate is dissolved in 
hot water, and th^ thorium precipitated as hydrate by ammonia. From 
aluminium and glttcinum it is also separated by potash. "No method is 
known for separating it from zirconium. 

Thorium is estimated as oxide. It is precipitated by ammonia as 
hydrate, which on ignition yields pure oxide. 

Thorite is completely decomposed by digestion with concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid. 



5. Tttrinm. Y. Atomic weight, 35. 
Terbium. Tr. 
ZSrbimiit E. 
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, ' f Atomic weight not determined. 



These very rare metals exist in a few minerals (gadolinite, orthite, 
yttrotantalite). They are scarcely known in the metallic state. Their 
oxides, yttria, Y^O, terbia, Te^O, and erbia, E^O, always occur together, 
and no method for their separation is known. They differ from most other 
earths in being readily soluble in acids after ignition. Yttria and terbia 
are white : erbia is dark-yellow. They are insoluble in Jixed alkalis : 
soluble in carbonate of ammonium, but less readily than glucina. Oxalic 
acid gives a white precipitate with their salts, insoluble in water. Acid 
sulphate of potassium precipitates a double salt, slowly soluble in a large 
quantity of water, more soluble in a saturated solution of sulphate of 
potassium. Carbonate of barium does not precipitate them, either in the 
cold or on heating. 

Separation and estimation of Yttrium. — Yttrium is separated from 
aluminium by carbonate of barium. From glucinum by oxalic acid : or 
better, by calcining the earths with some organic body (e. g, sugar) and 
heating the mixture in a stream of chlorine, when chloride of glucinum 
volatilises, while chloride of yttrium remains behind. No method is 
known for its separation from zirconium and thorium. Ammonia preci- 
pitates erbia before terbia, and terbia before yttria : but no complete sepa- 
ration can thus be effected. 

Yttrium is estimated as oxide, obtained by igniting the hydrate precis 
j)itated by ammonia. 

6. Cerium. Ce. Atomic weight, 46. 
Xiantlianiim. La. Atomic weight, 46. 
Didsrmium. Di. Atomic weight, 48. 

These rare metals are always found together : they occur in a few 
mhiemht the most abundant of which is cerite, a silicate of these three 
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rnetiils, iroD, and cildum. Little is known of tbem in tbe metallic state, 
eNcept that they disaolve readilj in acids. 

Oxides of Cebium. Prutuxide, CeO. Sesquioxide, Ce'O". 

a. Protoxide ofCeriwn. Cerovs Oxide. Ce'O,— It is doubtful whether 
this ccDipound has been obtained pure. The hvdrate is readily obtained 
by preuipitatiiig the chloride with a eanstiu alicHli. It dissolves readily 
in acids, forming ceroua salU, which have the following reactions. Oxalic 
aeid predpltatcs white oxalate, insoluble in excess, converted by ignition 
into eeroso-ceric oxide, Aci4 milphate ofpotatnam separates gradually a 
crystalline double salt, nearly insoluble in pure water, quite insoluble in a 
saturated solutiiin of sulphnte of potassium. Alkaline carbonaies give a 
while precipitate, icarcely soluble in excesB. (c) Polatk precipitates 
white hydrate, insoluble in excess, converted into yellow Besijtiihydrate 
by the action of chlorine or bypochlorous add. Ammonia precipitates a 
basic salt. 

b. Setqvioxid^ of Cerium. Ceric Oxide. Ce^O*. — It is doubtful 
whether this compound lins been obtained pure. The salmon-coloured 
powder obtained by igniting cerous oxalate or hydrate, is not pure eerie 
oxide, but a mixture of cerous and eerie oxides (cfroso-eeric oxide), not 



quite constant in its composition. If oxide of didymium be pre: 
has a red'browD colour, and dissolves in boiling hydrochloric acio. 
When pure it diasolves only in strong boiling sulphuric aeid, form- 
ing a yellow solution, whence potash precipitates a yellow hydrate, which 
is readily soluble in acids, forming eerie talli. Their solutions are yellow, 
and are converted into cerous salts by boiling with hydrochloric acid. 
According to Bunsen {Ann. Ch. Pharm, cv. I), when dry cerous oxalate 
is heateiT with magnesia albe, a cinnamon-brown {>owder is obtained, 
which contains all the cerium in the form of sesquioxide. 

Oxide of LttvOtamim, La'O.— A white powder, obtained by ignitiiip the 
hydrate or carbonate in a covered crucible: ignited in the air it turns 
brown, probably from the partial formation or a higher oxide. It dia- 
solves readiljr in aeids, even after ignition, forminf; tanihanoui laUs; it is 
also soluble in boiling chloride of ammonium. Pobah precipitates white 
hydrate, completely soluble in chlorine- water, without the formation of 
any yellow deposit. This is the only reaction in which lanthanum differs 
from cerium. Lanthauous salts are colourless if quite free from 
didymium. 

Oxide of Didymimn, Di'O.— A white powder, obtained in the same way 
as oxide of lanthanum, It is readily soluble in all acids, and in ammo- 
iiiocol salts, Didymimn-iatti are rose-coloured, or violet : the hydrate is 
pule rose^ulour. Their reactions closely resemble those of lanthanum- 
aults. 

Blowpipe reactiotit. — All cerium compounds give with borax 
eoimie tall in llie outer flume a clear bead, which is dark-red while hot, 
colourless on cooling : in the inner (lame, a colourless bead, or, i" 
of oxide of cerium be present, a yellow ojiaque beaili Lanthani. . . 
pounds give colourless beads. Didymium compounds give pale rose- 
coloured beads in the inner flame. 

Separation and eitimolion of Cerium, Zanlhaaum, and Didymium.— 
Ceiite udecompoted by boiling forsome hours iustronghydroctdut' " 
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silica being separated. The solution is treated with ami#r)nia, which pre- 
cipitates all the metals except calcium. The precipitate is redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and oxalic acid added in excess, which gives a pale 
rose-coloured precipitate of oxalates of cerium, lanthanum, and didj« 
mium. By ignition this is converted into a red-brown mixture of the 
three oxides, from which the oxides of lanthanum and didymium may be 
completely dissolved by boiling for some hours with a concentrated solu- 
tion of chloride of ammonium (Watts); or by treatment first with dilute, 
and then with strong, nitric acid (Marignac). This effects a complete 
separation of cerium from lanthanum and didymium. The only method 
for separating lanthanum from didymium is one founded on the different 
solubility of their sulphates : but it is not sufficiently exact for quanti- 
tative purposes. 

The three metals are separated from all the metals of Group II., Sub- 
division A., by means of a saturated solution of sulphate of potaissium. 
From aluminium^ by carbonate of barium. From glucijium and yttrium 
by sulphate of potassium. From zirconium and thorium (only approxi- 
mately) by sulphate of potassium. 

Since the composition of ceroso-ceric oxide, obtained by the ignition of 
cerous oxalate or hydrate, is not quite constant*, cerium cannot be esti- 
mated in this form with perfect accuracy. It is better to precipitate the 
hydrate by potash, dissolve it in dilute sulphuric acid, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and heat the residue to commencing reilness, when pure sulphate of 
cerium, SO*Ce*, is obtained. Lanthanum and didymium are estimated as 
oxides, obtained by igniting the hydrates or oxalates in a covered crucible. 

7. TitaAimn. Ti. Atomic weight, 50. 

Occurs as titanic anhydride (rutil, anatase, and Brookite) : as titan- 
ate of calcium (titanite), of iron (titan iferous iron ) : as a compound of 
cyanide and nitride of titanium in bright copper -coloured crystals which 
are found in blast-furnaces in which titaniferous iron has been smelted. 
These crystals were supposed, till lately, to be metallic titanium. It b 
a dark-green powder, which burns very brilliantly when heated in 
oxygen or chlorine. It is soluble in warm hydrochloric acid. 

Oxides of Titanium. — The most important oxide is 

Titanic Anhydride^ TiO^. — A white powder, insoluble in water or 
acids (except hydrofluoric and strong sulphuric acids) obtained by the 
combustion of the metal in oxygen, or by igniting titanic acid. 

Titanic Acid^ TiO^ll^ is obtained by precipitating a solution of the chlo- 
ride, TiCl'*, by ammonia: it is white, insoluble in water, soluble in acids, 
even after drying over sulphuric acid. But titanic acid, like silicic 
acid, appears to exist in an insoluble, as well as a soluble, modification: 
for when an acid solution of titanic acid is boiled, the titanic acid is re- 
precipitated, and is insoluble in acids; it is converted into the soluble 
moditication by fusion with acid sulphate of potassium. Both modifica- 
tions exhibit vivid incandescence when ignited, and are converted into 

♦ Bun sen (Ann. Ch. Pharm. cv. I) states that the composition of this oxide 
is expressed by the formula Ce«0*=(Ce»0 + Ce*0«). 
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F titanic anfaydride. With an nchX siilution of tiLanic aciJ, oxalic aeii ^^^| 
gives a wliite precipitate: ferrocyanide of palassiam gives a red-brown ^^^ 
precipitate (wliioli is green if iron is present), (c) Gtdlie acid gives 
an orange>rad precipitate. AlkiUine mlphidet sxiA carbonates, and eoiu- 
tic albaiii precipitate titanic acid, insoluble in excess ; this precipitation is 
prevented b^ tartaric acid, nnt bj chloride of ammonium. Carbonate of 
bariam pretapitates titanic acid cumpletelj in the cold, ^n acid solution 
of titanic acid is reduced by metnllic zinc, iron, copper, or tin, a blue 
sululion beinj; formed, whence a violet precipitate graduuUj separates. 
A solution of titanic acid in sulphuric acid » completely precipitated 
bj boiling : a hjdrocliloric acid solution only partially : the precipitation 
is facilitated by the addition of sulphite of sodium. 

When titanic anhjdriile is ignited in a stream of hydrogen, it ia conj 
Terted into black aesquioxide, Ti'O', insoluble in nitric or hydrochloric 
acids, soluble (to a violet solution) in sulphuric acid. (Ebelmen.) 

' Biairpipe reaction). — Titanic anhydride is nut reduced to (he metallic 
state when heated on cburcoal with carbonate of sodium in the inner 
flame: this reaction dislingui.'hes titanium trom tin. With mierocotme 
mlt (leas easily with borax) titanic anhydride gives in the inner flame a 
bead wbiuh is violet while hot, yellowish on cooHng : the colour disappears 
in the outer flame. If iron be present, a blood-red bead is produced. 
Tbe tunnation of the violet colour is facilitated by the addition of me- 
tallic tin : it is more easily obtained on charcoal than on platinum- wire. 
Sepiiradon and e»timation of Titanium. — To obtain titanic anhydride 
&om rutil or litaniferoua iron, the mineral ia linely powdered and fused 
with four times its weight of alkaline carbonate, and the fused mass 
treated with cold water, when crystalline alkaline titanate, tooether with 
[ ferric oxide, remains undissolved. This is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
I and the solution boiled, with addition of sulphite of sodium, when the 
I titanic acid ia preaipitate<l : or the solution is precipitated b^ sulphide of 
f ammaniuDi, and the precipitate washed with sulphurous acid, which dis- 
■olves the sulphide of iron as hyposulphate, leaving the titanic acid un- 
dissolved. Or the mineral may be fused with six times its weight of acid 
sulphate of potassium, and treated as above : the precipitation of titanic 
acid by boiling being more complete from a sulphuric acid Bolution. 
Another method is to treat the fused mass in a platinum crucible 
with dilate hydrofluoric acid, to purify the fluotitanate formed by 
re-cry si alliMtion from hot water, and to convert it into titanate of 
ammonium by boiling in aqueous ammonia : on ignition, the titanate of 

I ammonium Ttelds titanic anhydride. Titanite is decomposed by gentle 
ignition witn acid sulphate of ammonium. 
From the metalsof Group II., Subdivision A., titanium ia separated by 
adding tartaric acid to the ncid solution, and tiien excess of ammonia 
(which should produce no preci|>itate), and then sulphide of ammonium, 
-which pre^pitates everything but the titanic acid The filtrate is 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue ignlteil till the carbon of the 
organic acid it entirely burnt (which is best done in a muffle-furnace) : 
^ pure titanic anhydride \i left. From altamnima and glacinum titanium is 
8eimr,itcd by the precipitation of titanic acid by boiling from a sulphuric 
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acid solution : from yttrium in the same way, or by carbonate of barium. 
From cerium, by sulphate of potassium, ^o accurate method is known 
for its separation from zirconium, which oflen occurs with it. 

Titanium is estimated as titanic anhydride. It is precipitated by 
ammonia as hydrate, which, when ignited, yields titanic anhydride. A 
large excess of ammonia must be avoided, as some of the titanic acid 
would be redbsolved therein. 

8. Tantalum. Ta. Atomic weight, 137*6. 

Found in a few tare minerals (tantalite, yttro-tantalite, &c.}. It is a 
black powder, insoluble in acids, except in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrofluoric acids. 

• OxiDB OP Tantalum. Tantalic Anhydride, TaO*. — A white powder, 
insoluble in acids, obtained by igniting the hydrate. It can only be made 
soluble by fusion with potash or carbonate of potassium, when it forms 
tantalate of potassium, soluble in water. The hydrate, tantalic acid, is 
obtained by precipitating tantalate of potassium by hydrochloric acid, or 
by decomposing chloride of tantalum, TaCl*, by water containing a 
little ammonia. It is soluble in excess of hydrochloric acid. Carbomc 
anhydride, passed through a solution of an alkaline tantalate, precipitates 
all the tantalum as an acid tantalate. Sulphide of ammonium gives no 
precipitate. Chloride of barium precipitates tantalate of barium, insoluble 
m water or ammoniacal salts. Gallic acid gives a light-yellow precipitate, 
soluble in alkalis. Ferrocyanide of potassium gives in a slightly acidu- 
tated solution, a yellow precipitate : ferricyanide of potassium, a white 
precipitate. Metallic zinc does not change an acidulated solution of 
a tantalate : but in a solution of chloride of tantalum in sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, to which a little water is added, it gives a fine blue 
colour, which soon disappears without changing to brown. 

Blowpipe reactions. — Tantalic acid is not reduced by heating on char- 
coal with carbonate of sodium in the inner flame. With borax and 
microcosmie salt it gives in both flames colourless beads, which do not 
become red on addition of an iron -salt. 

Separation and estimation of Tantalum, — Tantalite is analysed by 
fusion with six times its weight of acid sulphate of potassium : the fused 
mass is treated with water, which dissolves out sulphates of potassium, 
iron, and manganese, leaving a residue of titanic acid, stannic and 
tungstic acids, and ferric oxide. By digestion in sulphide of ammonium 
the stannic and tungstic acids are removed, and the iron converted into 
sulphide : the residue is filtered off*, the sulphide of iron dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid, and the residual tantalic acid converted by ignition 
into tantalic anhydride. 

Tantalic anhydride is distinguished from titanic anhydride, which it 
much resembles, by its blowpipe reactions, by its insolubility in strong 
sulphuric acid, and by its forming a compound insoluble in water when 
fused with acid sulphate of potassium. This last reaction aflTords the 
best method for separating tantalum from titanium, yttrium, zirconium, 
manganese, and other metals with which it frequently occurs. It is dis- 
tinguished from silicon by its blowpipe reactions, and by the behaviour of 
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cliloridu- nf tantalum with zinc. It is separated from silicon by ToIatUisiii 
ihe liitter as fluoride. The same method serves for the separation t 
litanium from lilicon. 

Tantalum is eaiimaled aa tantalic aidijdride. 

9. Miobinm or Colnmbtam. Nb. Atomic weigbt not determined. 

Occurs in a few rare minerals (columbite. Bavarian tantalite). It 1(1 
a black powder, soluble in hyiirochioric, hydrofluoric, and sulphuric acids, ■ 
not in nitric acid. (Rose. Pogs. Ann. civ.) 1 

Oxides or Niobium. — Niobium forms two oxides, whose composition 
has not been determined, A'/nfenui and Mnbie Atihydridea. Rose has 
lately determined that these twooxides contain the same metal ; formerly 
he regarded the latter as the oxide of another metal, which lie called 

Mnimu ^nAyrfri'iie is a white powder, insoluble in acids, obtained by 
hciitinu the metal in the air, or by Igniting niobous odd. This is obtained 
by ileconiposing the chloride with water, or an alkaline niobite hy hydro-, 
chlorio auid. It is scarcely soluble in hydrochloric acid. A solution of 
an alkaline niohitc, acidulated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, gives 
B red precipitate with Jerrocgajiide of potaaamm, bright yellow with 
ferricyanide, orange-red yi\t\i goUic acid. ^incgiveBablue colour, which 
ctianj^es to brown. 

Niabic Anhydride closely reaembles tantalic anhydride. It is iiiaoluhle 
in til acida after ignition. From its alkaline solutions acids precipitate 
iwAio acid, soluble in excess of hydrochloric acid, from which solution it 
is reprecipitated by sulphuric acid at boiling heat. The acidulated solu- 
tion of an alkaline uiobate ^ives a brown-red precipitate with ferro- 
eynnidt of polaiiium, \f\iite vilii ferriq/anide, orange-yellow with gallic 
acid. With zuir, alkaline niobates and chloride of niobium behave exactly 
like the corresponding tantalum- compounds. 

Bhuipipe Teaetioia. — ^Vith horax in the outer flame niobous anhydride 
gives a colourless bead ; in the inner flame a greyish-blue heail, if suffi- 
cient anhydride be present to make the bead opaque on cooling. With 
mierucomiue tall it gives in the outer flame a colourless bead ; in the inner 
flame a violet or blue bead, the colour disappearing in the outer Same. 
The adilition of an iron-salt produces a blood-red colour, Niobic anhy- 
dride behaves like tantalic anfavdride with borax. With microcntmic tali 
it gives in the outer flame a colourless bead : in the inner flame a light- 
brown bead, tinged with violet, the colour disappearing in the outer 
flame, and being turned blood-red by an iron-salt. 

Separolitm ail ettimation of Niobium. — The methods for the analysis of 
niobium compounds and for the separation of niobium from other metals, 
are the same as those given in the case of tantalum. No method is 
known for separating it Irom tantalum. 

10. Chromlam. Cr. Atomic weight, 26-2. 
Occurs as sesquioxide (clirome -ochre) : aa seequioxide combined 
with ferrous oxide (ctirome-iron-stono) : as chroiuale of lead, &c. 
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It is a grejish-white, non-magnetic metal, which does not oxidise 
in the air at any temperature: in the compact state it is solablef 
only in hydrofluoric acid. 

Oxides of Chromium. Sesquioxide, Cr*0'. Chromic anhf' 
dride, Cr^O^. — There are several other oxides of chromium, e. g. 
Protoxide, Cr^O, and four more intermediate between the sesqui- 
oxide and anhydride : but, as they are readily converted into one 
or other of the two mentioned above, it is not necessary to go into 
details respecting them. 

a. Sesquioxide of Chromium, Chromic Oxide, Cr^O^. — ^A green 
powder, obtained by igniting the hydrate. A solution of sesqui- 
chloride of chromium is obtained by boiling a solution of bichro- 
mate of potassium, and adding hydrochloric acid and alcohol in 
small quantities until the solution has a deep-green colour, and 
ceases to evolve carbonic anhydride: from this solution ammonia 
precipitates sesquihydrate of chromium, of a bluish-green coloar, 
which by ignition is converted into sesquioxide. The sesquioxide 
is insoluble in acids : by fusion with an alkaline carbonate and 8 
little nitre, it is oxidised into chromic acid, which is dissolved out 
by water as an alkaline chromate. The hydrate is soluble in acids, 
forming sesquisalts of chromium or chromic salts. These salts are 
always coloured : there appear to be two modifications of chromic 
oxide, one of which forms green, the other violet, salts. Their 
solutions are green or violet: by transmitted light, purple-red. 
Sulphide of ammonium precipitates chromic hydrate, insoluble in 
excess. Alkaline carbonates give greenish precipitates, somewhat 
soluble in excess. Carbonate of barium precipitates the hydrate 
completely but slowly in the cold. Ammonia precipitates the 
hydrate, not quite insoluble in excess. Fixed alkalis precipitate 
the hydrate, readily soluble in excess to a green solution, which is 
reprecipitated on boiling. Zinc slowly reduces chromic chloride 
when air is excluded, a fine blue colour being produced. Soluble 
chromic salts are decomposed by heat. 

b. Chromic Anhydride, Cr^O^. — A scarlet, crystalline soli^ 
which is decomposed by heat, losing oxygen, and being converted 
into chromic oxide. It deliquesces in the air, and is very so- 
luble in water, forming a dark-brown solution of Chromic Acid, 
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Cr'0*H' ! a dilute solution is yellow. The alkaline chromatea 
are soluble in water, and are isomorplious with the corresponding 
sulphates : tlie normal salts are yellow, the aeid salts red. The 
chromales of strontium, calcium, and magnesium are also soluble: 
all others insoluble in water, soluble iii nitric acid. All chro- 
mates are coloured. Cliromic acid is a powerful oxidising agen^ I 
bleaching vegetable colours, and being itself reduced to chromic ' 
oxide. All chromates are reduced by heating with st 
phuric acid, oxygen being evolved and chromic sulphate formed 
(2Cr'OH» + 3S0*H« = S=0'>Cr'' + SOK^ + O) : with strong 
liydrochlorie acid, chlorine is evolved, and chromic chloride formed 
(Cr»0*H' + 6ClH=Cr!'Cl"+40H^ + Cl3). Solutions of alkaline 
chromalea are also reduced by hydrosuJphurie, sulphurous, and 
oxalic acids ; by protosulphate of iron ; by chloride of tin on addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid ; by zinc on addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid ; by alcohol, mgar, and other organic compounds, in presence 
of free acid. Tho same reduction is effected by beating a solid 
cbromato with chloride of ammonium, charcoal, or sulphur. If 
sufficient free acid be present, the ciiroinic oxide formed remains 
in solution : if not, hydrosulphuric acid precipitates chromic 
hydrate mixed with sulphur. The same precipitate ia produced 
by sulphide of ammonium. Bnriam-salts give with soluble chro- 
mates a yellow precipitate : lead-salts, a. lemon-yellow, silver-salts, 
a purple-red, and iubsalts of mercury, a brick-red, precipitate, 
which is converted by ignition into chromic oside. Chromate of 
lead is soluble in potash, (c) A solid chromate, heated with per- 
fectly dry chloride of sodium and fuming sulphuric acid, gives off 
red vapours of chlorochromic acid, Cr»0»C13 (Cr»OH»+2ClNa-|- 
S0*n» = Cr'0'Cl" + S0*Na»-l-20H>), which are decomposed by 
water into chromic and hydrochloric acids (Cr'0-C1H20H»= 
d'OIP + SClH). {See p. 26.) 

Jllowpipe reaetiona. — Chromium compounds cannot be reduced 
to the metallic state by healing on charcoal with carbonate of 
sodium in the inner flame. With borax and microcosmic salts, 
oxides of chromium give dnrk-green beads in either flame. 

Separatina and estimation of Chromium. — Chrome' iron -ore is 
analysed by fusing the finely powdered mineral in a plaliuuni 
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crucible with four times its weight of bisulphate of potassium: to 
the fused mass, when cool, twice its volume of a mixture of equal 
parts of nitre and carbonate of sodium is added, and the whole 
again fused. The whole of the chromium is thus converted into 
an alkaline chromate, which is dissolved out with water : the 
yellow solution is exactly neutralised with nitric acid, and pre- 
cipitated by subnitrate of mercury ; or reduced by hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol and precipitated by ammonia : the precipitate 
in either case yields on ignition pure chromic oxide. Chromate 
of lead is analysed by digestion with fuming hydrochloric acid 
and alcohol, when the chromium is dissolved as sesquichloride^ 
while chloride of lead remains behind. 

In a solution containing chromic acid, together with chromic 
oxide, the former may be estimated by precipitation from the 
perfectly neutral solution by subnitrate of mercury. From most 
of the metals of Group I. chromium is separated by hydrosulpburic 
acid in an acid solution. From molybdenum, wolfram, and vanO' 
dium, by converting the chromium entirely into chromic oxide 
by means of hydrochloric acid and alcohol, expelling excess of 
alcohol by heat, adding ammonia and sulphide of ammonium, and 
heating, when the chromium alone is precipitated as sesquihy- 
drate, the other metals being converted into soluble sulpho-salts. 
Chromium cannot be separated from iron by means of potash: 
for, if the iron be in excess, some chromic hydrate remains un- 
dissolved ; and if the chromium be in excess, some ferric hydrate 
is dissolved. Chromium is best separated from all metals of 
Group II., Subdivision A. (except manganese)^ by fusion with 
nitre and carbonate of sodium, and dissolving out the alkaline 
chromate with water, the other metals remaining undissolved as 
oxides. Another method is to treat the solution with excess of 
potash, and heat it with binoxide of lead, when the chromium is 
all converted into chromate of lead, which remains dissolved in 
the alkaline solution, and, after filtration, is precipitated from it 
by saturating the filtrate with acetic acid. (Chancel. Compt 
rend, xliii. 927.) The oxidation of chromium-salts may also be 
effected by boiling with hypochlorite of sodium. From manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, and zinc, it may be separated by carbonate of 
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barium. From aluminium and glucinum by repeated boiling with 
excess of potasli : or better, aa above, by fusion with nitre nnd 
carbonate of sodium, or by heating with potash and biooxide of 

Chromium is generally estimated its chromic oxide. If any 
chromic acid be present, it is reduced to chromic oxide by 
hydrochloric acid and alcohol : the chroniium is then precipitated 
by long boiling with ammonia (avoiding excess) as hydrate, ignitedj 
and weighed. If chromic acid only be present, it may be pre- 
cipitated at once by subnitrate of mercury. Or chromic acid 
may be estimated directly by means of oxalic acid, which re- 
duces it to chromic oxide, being itself converted into carbonic 
anhydride. If the reduction be effected in an apparatus for the 
estimation of carbonic acid, the carbonic anhydride may he esti- 
mated by the loss of weight, and the amount of chromic acid 
calculated therefrom, 3 eij. carbonic anhydride corresponding to 
1 eq. chromic acid (SCriO'II^ + 3C^0*H'=^Cr»Oi + 6C0^ + 50H-'). 
For the volumetric estimation of chromic acid, see p. 252. 



Uetols which are not precipitated by hydrosnlphuric acid or 
aolphide of ammoninm: hut are precipitated more or leu 
completely by normal carbonate of ammoninm. 

These are barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. They 
are known as the metals of the alkaline earths, or alkaline-eartky 
metals. , 

These metats decompose water, and are oxidised by moist air 
at the ordinary temperature. Their oxides, the alkaline eartitt, 
are more or less soluble in water, except that of magnesium, 
which is insoluble: the hydrate of magnesium is also difficultly 
soluble. The solutions have a powerful alkaline reaction. Their 
normal carbonates and phosphates ara insoluble in water: hence 
they are precipitated from their neutral solutions by soluble 
normal carbonates and phosphates. Their oxides decompoiio 
chloride of ammonium either at the ordinary temperature or at 
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boiling heat, ammonia being evolved, and the metal dissolved as 
chloride. Their sulphates differ in solubility: sulphate of bariom 
is insoluble in water or dilute acids ; sulphate of strontium is very 
slightly soluble; sulphate of calcium somewhat more soluble; 
sulphate of magnesium readily soluble. Since the sulphides d 
these metals are either soluble in, or decomposed bj, water, they 
are not precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid under any circum- 
stances: nor are they precipitated by sulphide of ammonium 
unless they are present as salts which are insoluble in water/ 
but soluble in free acid (e. g. phosphates), in which case, the firee 
acid being neutralised by the ammonia in the sulphide of ammo- 
nium, the salt is precipitated undecomposed. Under certain 
circumstances, therefore, these metals may appear in the sulphide 
of ammonium precipitate {see p. 198). 

1. Barlnin. Ba. Atomic weight, 68*6. 

Occurs chiefly as sulphate (heavy-spar), and as carbonate 
(witherite). It is a silver-white metal, readily soluble in acids. 

Oxide of Barium. Baryta^ Ba^O. — A greyish friable mass^ 
obtained by the oxidation of the metal in the air, or by ignition 
of the nitrate. It combines with water very readily, evolving 
great heat, and forming hydrate of barium, BaHO, which after 
fusion forms a white crystalline solid, readily soluble in wateri 
The solution is known as haryta-water : it has a strong alkaline 
reaction, and readily absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, the 
whole of the barium being gradually precipitated as carbonata 
(c) Sulphuric acid or soluble sulphates, even the sulphates of 
calcium or strontium, precipitate barium completely from all its 
salts as sulphate, SO^Ba^ insoluble in water, dilute acids, or 
alkalis.* Chromate or bichromate of potassium precipitates yellow 
chromate of barium, soluble in nitric acid (distinction of barium 
from strontium and calcium), (c) Fluosilicic acid gives a white 
crystalline precipitate, very slightly soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol or dilute acids. Oxalic acid gives no precipitate, except 

♦ The precipitation of insoluble barium-salts, even of the sulphate, is in gntf 
measure prevented by the presence of an alkaline citrate. This is the case 
also with strontium and calcium, and with several of the heavy metals.— 
(Sj)iller. Chem. Soc. Qu. J. x. 110.) 
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in a very concenti'ated barium solution. Phosphate of sodium 
giTos with neutral barium solutions » white precipitate of ph 
phate, PO*Ba'H, readily soluble in nitric, hydrochloric, or acetic 
acid. Alkaline carbonates precipitate barium complelely as 
carbonate, CO^fia^, eolublo in all acids, even in carbonic acid : if 
carbonate of ammonia be used aa the precipitant, ammonia must 
be added, and heat applied. Potash precipitates hydrate of barium, 
soluble in excess of water. Ammonia gives no precipitate. 
Chloride and nitrate of barium are insoluble in absolute alcohol, 
or in stronE hydrochloric or nitric acids. Chloride of barium is " 
the only soluble barium-salt which is not decomposed by ignition. 

Blowpipe reactions. — Barium compounds, when heated in the 
inner flame, colour the outer flame green. An alcoholic solution 
of a barium-salt burns with a green flame, 

Separation and estimation of Barium. — Barium is separated 
from ft!l the foregoing metals, except lead, by sulphuric acid: 
Irom leatl, it is separated by hydrosulphuric acid. 

Barium is best estimated aa sulphate. It is precipitated from 
a dilute solution by sulphuric acid, the precipitate ignited and 
weighed. It may also be estimated by precipitation by carbonate 
of ammonium and ammonia ; the carbonate is not decomposed 
by ignition. 

2. Strontium. Sr. Atomic weight, 43-9. 

Occurs chiefly as sulphate (celestine) and carbonate (stron- 
tianite). It is a light-yellow metal, which oxidises in the air ' 
more rapidly than calcium. 

Oxide OP Stkontidm, Stroniia, Sr'O. — This compound is 
<)btained in the same manner as baryta, which it closely resembles. < 
It combines with water, forming a hydrate, SrHO, which is 
soluble in water, though somewhat less so than hydrate of barium. 
The reactions of strontium-salts closely resemble those of barium- 
salts. Sulphate of strontium ia somewhat more soluble in water 
than sulphate of barium : hence sulphuric acid qt a. soluble 
sulphate does not precipitate a dilute solution of a stroiUium-salt 
M) immediately as it docs a barium-salt. A bariuin-salt gives a 
precipitate with a solution oi^ sulphate of strontium, which a 
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strontium-salt of coarse does not. Bichromate of poteismim ox 
Jluosilicic acid do not precipitate strontium-salts. Oxalic adi 
precipitates strontium-salts more readily than it does baxium-salts. 
Alkalis, and alkaline carbonates and phosphates behave with 
strontium-salts in the same manner as with barium-salts. Chloride 
of strontium is soluble, nitrate of strontium insoluble, in absolute 
alcohol. 

Blotopipe reactions, — Strontium compounds, when heated in the 
inner flame, colour the outer flame carmine-red. An alcoholic 
solution of a strontium-salt 'burns with a carmine-red flame, h 
both cases the coloration is distinctly perceptible in presence of a 
considerable quantity of a barium-salt. 

Separation and estimation of Strontium, — The presence of 
strontium is detected in a mixture of the sulphates of strontium 
and barium by converting them into carbonates by fusion in a 
platinum crucible with three parts of carbonate of sodium, convert- 
ing the carbonates into chlorides by evaporating to dryness with 
hydrochloric acid, treating the mixed chlorides with absolute 
alcohol, and setting fire to the alcoholic solution of chloride d 
strontium. The two metals may be separated in this manner. 
For qualitative analysis it suffices to boil the sulphates in a 
strong solution of carbonate of sodium, to filter hot, and proceed as 
above. But a better method for the separation of strontium from 
barium is to add fluosilicic acid to the hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion of the carbonates, when the barium is completely precipitated, 
while the strontium remains in solution. From the metals of the 
foregoing groups strontium is separated by hydrosulphuric acid 
and sulphide of ammonium. 

Strontium is best estimated as carbonate, by precipitation l§ 
carbonate of ammonium and ammonia from a hot solution. The 
precipitation of strontium by this method is more complete than 
that of barium. Carbonate of strontium is not decomposed br 
ignition over the lamp. Strontium may also be estimated as 
sulphate : but, as sulphate of strontium is not absolutely insoluble 
in water, it is necessary to add alcohol to ensure complete pre- 
cipitation, which can only be done when the original strontium- 
salt is soluble in alcohoL 
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3. Calclnm. Ca. Atomic weight, 

Occurs very abundantly, chiefly as carbonate (marble, lime- 
Btone, arragonite); as sulphate (anhydrite, gypsum); as phos- 
ibate (bone-earth) ; aa chloride ; and in many other salts. It it 
. light-yellow metal, which oxidises slowly in moist 
decomposes water rapidly, and dilute acids still more rapidly, 
evolving hydrogen. 

OxritE OF Caicicm. Lime, Ca'^O. — A white friable solid,* 
obtained by igniting the carbonate. It is almost absolutely 
infusible. It combines with water very readily, evoiving greaS 
heat, and increasing largely in volume, being converted into 
hydrate of calcium, CaHO, or slaked lime. The hydrate is not. 
Tcry soluble in water : the solution (lime-waler) has a strong 
caustic taste, and an alkaline reaction. It dissolves readily in 
acids, forming calcium-salts. These closely resemble barium, 
and strontium -salts in their reactions. Sulphuric acid or soluble 
tulpkales give no precipitate in very dilute solutions of calcium- 
salts. In concentrated solutions they precipitate slowly whitei 
sulphate of calcium, SO*Ca*, soluble in about 500 parts of watan 
more readily soluble in acids, insoluble in alcohol: hence, 
sufficient alcohol be added to a calcium solution, all the calcium 
may be precipitated by sulphuric acid. A solution of sulphate of - 
calcium precipitates barium- and strontium -salts, not calcium- 
salts, (c) Soluble oxalates precipitate calcium completely as 
oxalate, insoluble in water, oxalic and acetic acids, soluble in 
mineral acids; hence an acid solution of a calcium-salt must be 
neutralised with ammonia before adding oxalic acid. Chromate 
and bichromate of potassium, a,ivl Jlaosilicic acid, do not precipitate 
calcium-salts. Alkalis, and alkaline carbonates and phosphates 
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behave with calcium-salts in the same manner as with barium- ^^H 
and strontium-salts. Chloride and nitrate of calcium are soluble ^^| 
in alcohol. ^^H 

B Bloirpipe reacliong. — Most calcium compounds, when heated ^^| 
B in the inner flame, colour the outer flame yellowish-rod. Alcoholis'^^H 
I solutions of calcium-salts burn with a ycllowish>red flamo.^^^^ 
I Calcium cannot be detected in this way in presence of strontiunb ^^H 
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Separation and estimation of Calcium, — ^For the qualitative de- 
tection of calcium in presence of barium and strontium, the 
solution is diluted, and the whole of the barium and strontinm 
precipitated by dilute sulphuric acid or sulphate of potassium: 
the whole is then heated to boiling, filtered, the filtrate neutralised 
with ammonia, and oxalate of ammonium added, when the f(ff- 
mation of a precipitate insoluble in acetic acid indicates calciam. 
If very little calcium be present, the precipitate does not form at 
once. 

Calcium is separated from the metals of Groups I. and IL by 
hydrosulphuric acid and sulphide of ammonium. From barium 
and strontium, it is separated by precipitating all these metals as 
carbonates, by carbonate of ammonium and ammonia, dissolving 
the carbonates in nitric acid, evaporating to dryness, and treating 
the residual nitrates with absolute alcohol, which dissolves only 
the nitrate of calcium. The alcoholic solution is diluted witii 
water, boiled to expel the alcohol, and precipitated by oxalate of 
ammonium. 

Calcium is generally estimated as carbonate. The solution is 
neutralised by ammonia, and the calcium precipitated by oxalate 
of ammonium ; the oxalate is converted into carbonate by ignition 
at a moderate heat, and weighed. K the heat be not raised above 
low redness, the carbonate is not at all decomposed. It is, 
however, safer, after the first weighing, to moisten the carbonate 
with a concentrated solution of carbonate of ammonium, to dry it 
in the water-bath, heat it gently over the lamp, and weigh it again. 
This method of estimating calcium cannot be applied to solutions 
which contain a calcium-salt which is insoluble in water, (c. g. 
phosphate,) dissolved in free acid : for the calcium-salt would be 
precipitated at once on neutralising the solution by ammonia. 
In such cases, the calcium is estimated as sulphate, being pre- 
cipitated by dilute sulphuric acid, complete precipitation being 
insured by the addition of alcohol. 

4. Magneslniii. Mg. Atomic weight, 12. 

Occurs as hydrate, carbonate, sulphate, phosphate, silicate, and 
other salts: it is frequently associated with calcium. It is a 
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silver-wLito metal, eomewliat malleable. It is not oxidised by dry ^ 
air at the ordinary temperature, but ■when heated to redness, it 
burns with a brilliant flame, forming magnesia. In moist air, it 
becomes covered with a film of hydrate. It decomposes pure 
water very feebly ; dilute acida with great rapidity, 
be intermediate in its properties between the metals of tlie earth 
proper, and those of the alkaline -earths. 

Oxide of Magnesiuk. Magnesia, Mg'O. — A white powdeP^J 
obtained by prolonged ignition of the carbonate. It is almostfl 
entirely insoluble in water, readily soluble in acids, forming! 
magnesium-salts. The hydrate, MgHO, obtained by precipitating ' 
a magncsiam-salt by potash, is scarcely soluble in water, readily 
soluble in ammoniacal aalta. Sulphuric, JluosiliciE, or oxalic acid, 
gives no precipitate with magnesium-salts. I%osphale of sodium 
gives no preciptiate with a dilute magnesium solution in the coldjj 
with a concentrated solution, it precipitates phosphate, PCHMg*ItH 
(c) On adding ammonia, the whole of the magnesium is preei-^ 
pitated as phosphate of magnesium and ammonium, PO^Mg^NH'', 
glightly soluble in pure water; insoluble in water containing 
ammonia, even in presence of ammoniacal salts; soluble in mineral 
and acetic acids. If very littlo magnesium bo present, the preci- 
pitate forms very slowly, so that the solution must be allowed to 
stand for at least twelve hours in a warm place. The formation 
of the precipitate is facilitated by rubbing the inside of the vessel i 
1 a glass-rod. Alkaline acid carbonates and carbonate of atiH'^ 
ium give no precipitates in the cold. Carbonate ofpota^siamm 
or sodium precipitates a white basic carbonate, soluble in am- ' 
moniacal Baits; tlie precipilate does not form in presence of 
loniacal salts. Potash, soda, lime- or baryta-water, precipi- 
tates white hydrate, insoluble in excess of water ; ammoniacal 
salts dissolve it read ly and 1 nd r its formation in tlie cold. 
Ammonia (in absen e of amro a al salts) precipitates half the 
magnesium as hydrat f m a nei Iral magnesium solution, the 
other half rcmainin n i a a double salt of magnesium and 

ammonium, which in 1 n pi d by more ammonia (SO*Mg' 
+ NH'H0=80*MgNH +MgHO) Chloride of ammonium, or 
any ammoniacal salt, dissolves the precipitated hydrato, wili J 
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pvolulion of ammonia (MgHO + NHJCI=MgCl + NII^' + OH'), 

If ttie magnesium solution contain sufiicient free acid, ammonii 
gives no precipitate, tbo hydrate being dissolved in the ammoniacal 
salt formed. Chloride of magnesium is converted into oicide bj 
heating with mercuric oxide, or by repeated ignition ■with cm- 
bonate of ammonium. 

Blowpipe reactions. — Magnesium compounds do not colour iLe 
outer flame. Heated on charcoal, moistened with nitrate of 
cobalt, and again strongly heated, they assume a pale roso-coloui : 
the presence of other metallic oxides interferea with this re- 
action. 

Separation and estimation of Magnesium. — Since the hydrate 
^d carbonato of m^neaium arc soluble in ammoniacal salts, itii 
obvious that magnesium cannot be completely precipitated bj 
ammonia and carbonate of ammonium from a solution which, 
having been treated with sulphide of ammonium, must contain 
ammoniacal salts. It is, therefore, advisablo to ensure the coitt- 
plet« non-precipitation of magnesium by adding chloride of am- 
monium before precipitating the other alkahne-eartby metals bj 
carbonate of ammonium. The fiUrate from the carbonates ot 
barium, strontium, and calcium may then contain magnesium asd 
the alkaline metals. A portion of it is tested for magnesium bj 
phosphate of sodium and ammonia : and if magnesium be preiscnt 
it must bo removed before proceeding to examine for the alkalis 
This is done in the following manner : the solution is evaporated 
to dryness and ignited to expel the ammoniacal salts ; tlie re^due 
is dissolved in water, baryta-water added, and the whole heate^ 
when the magnesium is completely precipitated as hydrate. The 
filtrate is then freed from barium by heating with carbonate of 
ammonium and ammoniar the solution again evaporated to dry- 
ness, and ignited, to expel the ammoniacal salts ; and the resida% 
which contains only the metals of the fixed alkaUs, disBolved iD 
water, and analysed as hereafter described. 

Magnesium ia separated from the metals of Groups I. and IL by 
bydrosulphuric a^id and sulphide of ammonium. From haram, 
strontium, extA calciuni, by carbonate of ammonium in presence of 
ammoniacal salts : or from barium and strontium by sulphuiic 
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aciJ, and from calcium, by oxalate of aramonium in prcscooe offl 
chloride of ammonium. 

Magnesium is generally estimated ns pyrophosphate, P^O'Mg*.! 
It is precipitated by phosphate of sodium and ammonia, as pboa-f 
pbate of magnbsium and ammonium, which is washed witb dilutqi 1 
ammonia, dried, and ignited, when it is converted into pyrophos-J 
phate (2POMgJNH*=P-0'Mg< + 2NHHOH»). If no othe«.| 
fixed substaoco be present, magnesium may be estimated i 
sulphate, by evaporating to dryness, moistening the igniteAl 
residue with slightly diluted sulpburic acid, and espcllin 
excess of the acid at a low red heat. 



GROUP IV. 

Metals of the alkalis, or Alkaline metals. 
Potamunt, Sodium, Lithium, Ammonium. 

These metals are lighter than water. They decompose watei J 
violently at the ordinary temperature, evolving Lydrogen, andl 
forming a solution of an alkaline hydrate, which has a caustiel 
taste, and a powerful alkaline reaction. The compounds of thesflfl 
metals with chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, cyanogen, and'^ 
sulphur are soluble tn water : as are nearly all the rest of their 
salts. The sulphates of potassium and sodium are completely 
converted into chlorides by repeated ignition with chloride of 
ammonium. j 

1. Potawtnni, or HallDm. K. Atomic weight, 39. ■ 

Occurs abundantly as nitrate {saltpetre or nitre) ; as sulphate 1 
(inalum); assilicate(in various minerab); also in mineral springs, 
and in tbe ashes of plants. It is a white metal, which oxidises with 
great rapidity in moist air, so that it is necessary to preserve it 
from contact with the air by keeping it immersed in some liquid 
on which it exercises no deeomposing action : petroleum or rock- 
oil is generally employed for this purpose. It decomposes wat«r 
with extraordinary violence, evolving so much heat that tlie libe- J 
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sodium in presence of fche other alkaline metals: but no dtber metals 
must be present in the solution. When ignited, sodium-salts be- 
have like potassium-salts : chloride of sodium is less volatile than 
chloride of potassium. 

Blowpipe reactions, — (o) Sodium compounds impart an intense 
yellow colour to the outer flame, which quite conceals the colora- 
tion produced by any other metal. Alcoholic solutions of sodimn- 
salts burn with a yellow flame. 

Separation and estimation of Sodium. — Sodium is separated 
from all the metals of Groups I., II., and IIL by hydrosulphuric 
acid, sulphide of ammonium, and carbonate of barium. From 
potassium by bichloride of platinum and alcohol. This separation 
is best efifected when the metals are in the form of chlorides. The 
amount of potassium being determined from the weight of the 
chloroplatinate, that of sodium may frequently be estimated by 
diff*erence. To estimate the sodium directly, the filtrate from the 
potassium-salt must be evaporated to dryness at a very gentle heat, 
and the residue ignited in a platinum crucible till the chloroplati- 
nate of sodium and the excess of platinic chloride are enlirelj 
decomposed: this decomposition is facilitated by the addition of a 
few crystals of pure oxalic acid during ignition. The chloride of 
sodium thus formed is dissolved out with water, evaporated to 
dryness, ignited, and weighed. Removing the platinum hy hydro- 
sulphuric acid does not answer (Rose). 

Sodium is estimated as sulphate or chloride. The process is the 
same as that given for potassium. 

• 

3. Xiitbiiun. Li. Atomic weight, 6'5. 

Occurs, not very abundantly, in certain minerals (lepidolite, peta- 
lite, spodumen, triphylline, amblygonite). It is a white metal, much 
harder than potassium or sodium. It is lighter than any known solid or 
liquid. It is not oxidised in dry air ; in moist air it tarnishes slowly: 
when heated in air it combines with oxygen, burning with a dazzling 
white flame. It decomposes water at the ordinary temperature ; but less 
violently than potassium or sodium. 

Oxide of Lithium. Li^O. — A white solid substance, obtained by 
burning the metal in dry oxygen, or decomposing the nitrate by pro- 
longed heat. It deliquesces in the air, but less rapidly than potash or 
soda: it is slowly soluble in water. The hydrate, LiHO (lithia), is a white 
transparent solid, much less soluble in water than the hydrates of potas- 
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slum and sodium : the solution Ustronglj alkaline. MostlJthium-saltsars ^^M 
deliquescent ; all are soluble in naCer : tbe carbonate and phosphate are 
dilHcultl; soluble, heace carbonate or pkoipkaie o/sodium gives a white pre- 
cipitate nith concentrated solutions of licliium-salts, eapeciollj on boil' 
ing. In presence of sufficient ammonJacal salt, carbonate of sodium gives 
I no precipitate. Lithium-salts are not precipitated hj bichhride q/plali- 

Itmm, tartaric or perchloric oeidn., or metaatimanate ofpatasnatn: they 
form no double compound with mdphate of aluntinwm, Thej are gene- 
rally more easily decomposed by heat than the salts of potassium and 
sodium ; the volatility of tlie chloride is between that of chloride of potas- 
sium and chloride of sodium. Chloride of lithium is loluble in a mixture 
of ab8olut« alcohol and edier. 

Blowpipe reaetiont. — Lithium compounds impart a crimson colour to 
the outer flame, which has less yellon in it than the strontium- colour. 
Alcoholic solutions of lithium-salts bum with a crimson flame. Heated 
un platinum-foil with carbonate of sodium in tiie inner ilarae, they 
attack the platinum, producing u browa ataio : the fused moss is tran- 
sparent while hot. 

Separation and egtimatian of Lithium. — The most abundant litbiam-ore 

u lepidolite. The following method of extracting lithium from it is 

given by Troost (Ann. Ch. Phys. [3.;j U. 121): — 10 parts of the 

powdered mineral areheatedina furnace withlO parts carbonate of barium, 

r 5 parts sulphate of barium, and 3 parts sulphate of potassium. When 

L the fused mass is cold, the crucible is broken, when a transparent glass is 

I found at the bottom, and a white crystalline solid at the top, oonsisting of 

sulphates of barium, lithium, potassium, and sodium. The alkalini ' 



C.tcs are dissolved out by water, converted into chlorides by chloride of 
ium, the potassium separated by bichloride of platinum, and the 
chlorides of lithium and souium by alcohol and ether. In operiLting 



large scale, the double sulphate of lithium and potassium is separated hf 
fractional crystallisation. By increasing the proportion of sulphate of 
potassium, the same method is applicable to pelatite. The richest lilhlunv- 
ore is triphylline, a phosphate of iron, mon^nesc, and lithium. Mil Her 
gives the following method for extracting hthium from it. The coarsely 
pDwd&red mineral is dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid, nitric ada 
being added to peroxidise the iron : the solution is then evaporated to 
dryness, and treated with water, when all the iron remains as insoluble 
phosphate. The solution, containing chlorides of lithium and manga- 
nese, and a little phosphoric acid, is treated with sulphidu of barium, 
which removes the two latter substances; the excess of barium is re- 
moved by sulphuric acid (or carbonate of ammonium), and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness and ignited. The chloride of lithium thus ob- 
twned frequently contains chloride of sodium, which may be separated by 
alcohol and ether. (Ann. Ch. Phys. [3.1 xlv, 330.) 

Lithium is separated from Tjo'tujiuin by bichloride of platinum: from 
iodium by the solubility of its chloride in alcohol and ether. 

Lithium may be estimated as sulphate or chloride. 
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4. Annnoniam. NH^. Am. Atomic weighty 18. 

This is a hypothetical metal, supposed to exist in ammoniacal 
salts. It has never been isolated ; but an amalgam of it with 
mercury is prepared without difficulty. 

Ammonia, NH^, is a compound of very frequent occurrence in 
atmospheric air, soils of all kinds, and in the juices of plants. It 
is very easily obtained by heating chloride of ammonium (sal- 
ammoniac) with quick-lime. At the ordinary temperature it is a 
colourless gas, possessing an alkaline reaction : it is very soluble 
in water with evolution of heat, producing a colourless, powerftdly 
alkaline solution of hydrate of ammonium (NH* + H*0=NH^HO), 
analogous to hydrate of potassium, KHO. This solution neu- 
tralises acids completely, forming ammonium'SaltSy in which NH* 
plays the part of a metal, (e. g. CINH^, SO^(NH4)2 analogous to 
CIK, S0*K2). Ammonium-salts are strictly isomorphous with 
potassium-salts, (c) All ammonium-salts are decomposed when 
heated with a fixed alkali or an alkaline earth, gaseous ammonia 
being evolved, which is easily recognised by its characteristic 
smell, by its restoring the blue colour to reddened litmus-paper, 
and by its forming dense white fumes of chloride of ammonium 
on contact with a glass-rod moistened with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. K only a very small trace of an ammonium-salt be present, 
it is readily detected by heating the solution with caustic lime in 
a test-tube, in the mouth of which is placed a strip of paper 
moistened with a dilute neutral solution of subnitrate of mercury^ 
sulphate of copper, or sulphate of manganese : in the first case a 
black stain is formed on the paper, in the second a blue, in the 
third a brown. Subnitrate of mercury gives a brown colour in 
solutions containing free ammonia. A slightly alkaline solution 
of an ammonium-salt gives a white precipitate with chloride ofmer* 
cury, (c) A solution of molybdate of sodium containing phosphoric 
acid gives with ammonium solutions a yellow precipitate, soluble 
in alkalis and non- volatile organic acids. In very dilute solutions 
the precipitate does not form immediately, (c) When a solution 
containing free ammonia or an ammonium-salt is mixed with 
potash, and a solution of iodide of mercury in iodide of potassium 



added, a brown precipitate or coloration is immediately pro- 
duced. (NeSBler). This is by far the most delicate teat for 
With bichloride of platinum and acid tartrate of sodium 
lalts behavo precisely like potassium-aalts. Thechloro- 
platinate of ammonium, PtCPNH*, ia converted by ignition into 
metftllic platinum, perfectly free from chlorine. The carbonaceous 
residue left on igniting the acid tartrate of ammonium has no 
alkaline reaction. Ammonium -salts of fixed acids lose their am- 
monia when ignited : all others are volatilised by heat, some 
being decomposed (sulphate, nitrate, &c.), others without de- 
composition (chloride, iodide). Nitrate of ammonium, or any 
ammonium-salt mixed with sufficient nitre, is entirely decomposed 
and volatilised at a very tow heat. Alcoholic solutions of ammo- 
nium-salts burn with a, blue or violet flame. 

Separation and estimation of Ammonium. — In qualitative 
analysis, ammonium is always tested for in a separatij portioa of 
the substance under examination. Ammonium is separated from 
all other metals by the deeompositiou of its salts when heated 
with caustic lime. The ammonia evolved is led into hydrochloric 
acid, and the resulting solution of chloride of ammonium precipi- 
tated by bichloride of platinum and alcohoL 

Ammonium is estimated as cbloroplatinate. It is precipitated 
by bichloride of platinum and alcohol ; theprecipitate is converted 
into metallic platinum by ignition, and weighed: the amount of 
ammonium ia calculated from the weight of the platinum. The 
cbloroplatinate may also be collected on a weighed filter, dried 
at 100°, and weighed as such. 
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PART III. 

COURSE OF, QUALITATIVE ANALtSIS. 

I. Preliminary ezamination and solution of solid bodies. 

The first thing to be done in the qualitative analysis of a solid 
body is to obtain some general information as to its nature and 
composition. This information, which must necessarily precede 
any more special analysis by the wet way, is obtained partly by an 
accurate observation of the physical properties of the substance 
(its form, colour, lustre, hardness, specific gravity, &c.): but 
chiefly by chemical examination in the dry way; i. e. by observ- 
ing the behaviour of the substance at a high temperature, either 
alone, in contact with air, or with some chemical compound 
which produces either decomposition or simple solution. 

K the substance contain organic matter, it usually blackens 
when heated, and evolves carbonic anhydride when heated with 
sulphuric acid and bichromate of potassium. In this case it is 
best to remove the organic matter before proceeding further: 
since its presence materially interferes with the reactions of 
many mineral compounds. This may generally be effected by 
heating the substance strongly for some time in contact with air 
(more speedily with oxygen), until the whole of the carbon is 
converted into carbonic anhydride. In many cases, the oxidation 
of the carbon is facilitated by dropping nitric acid upon the 
heated substance. The preliminary examination of mineral or 
inorganic substances by the dry way is conducted according to 
Tables L and 11. : by which we can ascertain not only the general 
chemical nature of the substance, but also the presence or ab- 
sence of many metals, and of some non-metallic elements. 
Table IX. serves exclusively for the preliminary examination 
for acids ; especially for such acids as are volatile, or as yield 
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Tolalile products of decomposition wlien heated witli concentrated 1 
Bulphuric acid. These tables require no explanation: tlieir i 
Btant practical use can alone give the necessary accuracy lo th&fl 
information obtained by their means. 

Al'tcr having ascertained by the preliminary examiaation iitl 
the dry way to what class of bodies the aubstanco under examina- ■ 
lion belongs, the next step is to bring it into the only form whiob ■ 
is fitted for its qualitative analysis in the wet way, i. e., into tha-l 
liquid state — in other words, to r/isgo^ve it. In order to eSectI 
this, it is generally necessary (when the nature of the substancefl 
allows it) to reduce it l<i a fine powder, by pounding in a mortar, 
and, if necessary, by subaeiiuent hvigation with water. This is 
indispensable in the case of minerals, especially of silicates, ami 
of all other difficultly soluble, insoluble, or difficultly decomposable 
compounds. The finely-powdered substance is then boiled with 
water, in order to ascertain its complete or partial solubility or 
insolubility therein. If it be not completely dissolved, the solu- 
tion is filtered off from tlic residue, and a drop or two of it eva- 
porated to dryness on platinum-foil, when, if the substance is par- 
tially soluble in water, a distinct residue is left ; if the substance 
is completely insoluble, there is no residue. In the former case 
the aqueous solution is tested with litmus-paper," to see whether 
it has a neutral, acid, or alkaline reaction ; and set aside for further 
examination. The portion insoluble in water is then treated suc- 
cessively with dilute and concentrated hi/drockloric acid, particu- 
lar attention being paid to tbo nature of the gas, if any, thereby 
evolved. Carbonates evolve carbonic anliydride with etferves- 
cence; peroicides and ckromates evolve chlorine: cyanides, hy- 
drocyanic acid : many sulphides, hydroaulphuric acid : suljiliitf.^ 
and hi/potulphUea, sulphurous anhydride, with separation of sul- 
phur in the latter case : most metals (zinc, iron, tin, &c.) evolvt 
hydrogen j or, if arsenic or antimony bo present, arsenide or an 
timoniJe of hydrogen. If hydrochloric acid does not conipli;teli 
dissolve the substance, it generally effects the complete sepiiration 
of one or more elements ; for which reason the solution should be 
separated from the residue, and examined apart. The portion 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid is then treated successively with 
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nitric acid and aqtuZ'regicL Most stdphideSy thus treated, leave 
a residue of sulphur, which, on prolonged digestion with the 
acid, collects into yellow globules which swim on the surface of 
the liquid ; or disappears altogether, being oxidised into sulphuric 
acid, which maj be detected in the solution, unless it forms an 
insoluble salt with the dissolved metal. Thus sulphide of lead 
leaves a white residue of sulphate of lead^ when treated wi& 
nitric acid: sulphides of antimony and tin are converted into 
white OQcides: sulphide of mercury is insoluble in nitric acid, 
readily soluble in aqua-regia. 

Most metals are completely soluble in nitric acid: the only 
metals not attacked by it are gold, platinum, iridium, and the 
rarer metals found in platinum-ores. Gold and platinum are 
soluble in aqua-regia: tin and antimony are not dissolved bj 
nitric acid, but are converted into white oxides, insoluble in 
excess of the acid ; they are readily soluble in aqua-regia (or hy- 
drochloric acid and chlorate of potassium) provided excess of 
nitric acid be avoided. 

If the substance be not dissolved or decomposed by the above 
acids, after long digestion at a gentle heat, it must be one of the 
bodies mentioned in Table ITT. : and it must be rendered soluble by 
one of the methods indicated in that table, the particular method 
chosen depending upon the general chemical nature of the sub- 
stance, to be ascertained by an examination in the dry waj^ ac- 
cording to Tables L and XL 



11. Qualitative analysis of solutions. 

In the qualitative analysis of solutions there are two pre- 
liminary steps which should always be taken, before proceeding to 

the regular course of analysis in the wet way by Tables IV. 

VIIL These are, 1. To ascertain whether the solution contains any 
non-volatile constituents. This is done by evaporating a small 
portion of it to dryness on platinum-foil : if a fixed residue re- 
mains, which does not volatilise when strongly heated, some «on- 
volatile compounds are present ; if there be no fixed residue, the 



Bolution contains only volatile coiistitaents. In tlic former casa ^^| 
the residue should be examinad by Tables I. and II. 2. To ^^H 
ascertain whether the solution is neutrnl, acid, or alkaline '^"^^^l 
test-paper. ^^H 

These preliminaries are of course unnecessary when the solu- ^^* 
tion has been made by the student himself, as described in the 
foregoing section ; but they should never be neglected with a 
solution given for examinationj since, if carefully performed, they ^^y 
may enable bim to conclude at once as to the presence or absenca ^^H 
of whole groups of bodies. Thus it is evident that a solution ^^H 
which, after careful evaporation (not rapid boiling), leaves no ^^H 
residue, can contain no non-volatile metallic salts. A neutral 
eolation in general can contain only salts of the alkaline and 
alkaline-earthy metals, since the salts of almost ^1 the other 
metals have an acid reaction. An alkaline solution (in which no 
non-volatile organic compounds are present) cannot contain any 
of the metals whose oxides are insoluble in alkaline liquids : if 
the alkaline reaction be caused by the presence of an alkaline car- 
bonate, the presence of the alkaline-earthy metals is impossible. 
(There are, however, exceptions to this rule ; an alkaline solution 
may contain salts of copper and scsquisalts of iron, if any non- 'i 
volatile organic compound be present ; it may also contain suchfl 
oxides, cyanides, and sulphides as are soluble in cyanide osM 
potassium and alkaline sulphides.) The presence of certainV 
acids implies the absence of certain metals, and vice versa : the i 
same acid solution cannot contain sulphuric acid and barium, I 
hydrochloric acid and silver, &c. Silver need not be looked for i 
in an alloy soluble in hydrochloric acid ; nor gold, antimony, tin, J 
&c., in ono soluble in nitric acid. 1 

It is generally advisable to examine for acJds and metals in ■ 
separate portions of the solution. 

a. Examination for metab. 

Table IV., which exhibits in a compendious form the behavionrV 
of all the metals to general reagents, gives a general outline of the 
course to be adopted in examining a solution for metals. With K 
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very little reflection, the table will be perfectly intelligible. The 
following rules, however, of the utmost importance in the analysis 
of mixtures which may contain any number of constituents, must 
always be kept in mind. 

1. The precipitation by each general reagent must be complete. 
— ^To ensure this, the reagent must be added gradually, allowing 
the precipitate already formed to subside between each addition, 
until no further precipitate is produced. In the case of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, the precipitation is complete when the solution, 
after being agitated^ still smells strongly of the gas. Gentle heat- 
ing facilitates the separation of precipitates in almost every case. 
Arsenic (as arsenic acid), molybdenum, platinum, iridium, and 
rhodium, are very slowly precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid, 
the solution requiring to be left in a warm place for from 12 to 24 
hours after its complete saturation with the gas. Pentasulphide 
of arsenic separates much more quickly when the solution is 
heated to 60° or 70°. 

2. Each groupy when precipitated, must be thoroughly freed by 
washing with water from all members of the subsequent groups 
which may be contained in the solution, — This washing is effected, 
according to circumstances, either on at filter, or by decantation, 
i,e, by allowing the precipitate to subside, pouring off the clear 
liquid, shaking up the precipitate with water, and repeating the 
operation as often as is necessary. If the precipitate contains any 
easily oxidable sulphides, a little hydrosulphuric acid must be 
added to the wash-water (if the sulphide is insoluble in dilute 
acids, e.g, sulphide of copper), or a little sulphide of ammonium 
(if the sulphide is soluble in dilute acids, e,g, sulphides of iron 
and manganese), in order to prevent the partial oxidation of the 
sulphide by exposure to the air during the washing of the preci- 
pitate. After the precipitation of each group, it is advisable to 
ascertain the presence or absence of any members of the succeed- 
ing groups, by carefully evaporating on platinum-foil a moderate 
quantity of the filtrate: if, after ignition, there is no distinctly 
visible residue, non-volatile substances need not be looked for 
further. 

It is obvious that, if these two precautions {complete precipita- 
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lioti and thorough washing) be neglected, metals belonging ti 
group are liable to be fouad among those of another group; and 
consequently, as the analysis proceeJs, reactions will be obtained 
whicli are not mentioned in the tables of tho different groups, and 
which will bo the source of great perplexity to the student. 

3. The mineral acid employed to acidify the original solnlion ■ 
(when it is not already sufficiently acid) is either hydrochloric or 
nitric acid. — It is generally employed, dilute, ami not inaufflcient 
quantity to interfere with the formation of those sulphides which 
are insoluble in dilute acids. Hydrochloric is generally preferable 
to nitric acid: and attention must then be paid to the possible 
precipitation (of chlorides of silver and lead, and subchlorido of 
mercury) mentioned in Table IV. 

4. The application o/confirmaton/ tests must never he neglected. 
— When, in the course of a systematic qualitative analysis, one or 
more members of the different groups have been recognised as 
constituents of the substance examined, by means of the reactions 
given in the tables, the analyst (especiully tho beginner) should 
proceed to apply a aeries of confirmatory tests, either to tho origi- 
nal substance or to each constituent that he liaa separated from 
it, in order to control the results already obtained. The beginner 
should never neglect theso confirmatory tests i since tho object of 
analytical practice is not only to acquire the simple course of 
analysis, but also to become familiar with the reactions of bodietf 
generally. Tho observance of this important rule is the only 
means by which tho unpractised student can avoid errors in hie 
analysis : for these errors arise invariably either froln ignorance 
of the reactions of bodies generally, or from neglect of the condi- 
tions on which depends tho appearance of those phenomena which 
we regard as proofs of the presence of different bodies. It is for 
this reason that the reactions of acids and metals are given in the 
first and second parts of this work in such detail, that no difijcnlty 
can be experienced in tho selection of any reasonable number of 
confirmatory tests, 

Tho fnrtheT distinction and separation from each other of the 
metals constituting each group, are eflected according to Tables 
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V. VT. Vn. and VIII. Table V. includes those metala which are 
precipitated hj hydroanlphuric acid from an acid solution; 
Table VL those which -are precipitated by sulphide of ammo- 
nium: Table VH. those which are precipitated by carbonate of 
ammonium: Table YIIL inagnetium and the alkaline nietals. 

In connection with Group II. (Table VI.) it is to be observed 
that under certain circumstances the metals of Group III, (the 
alkaline-earthy metals) may appear in the sulphide of ammoniuin 
precipitate. Those salts of barium, strontium, and calcium which 
are soluble in water, are not precipitated by ammonia or sulphide 
of ammonium; neither are magnesium-salta in presence of a suffi- 
cient quantity of ammoniacal salt. But there are some salts of 
these metals which, though insoluble in water, are soluble in acids: 
and if any of theae salts are present in the acid solution, they will 
of course be precipitated unchanged when the acid that holds 
them in solution is neutralised by the addition of ammonia, or 
(what comes to the same thing) of sulphide of ammoDium. The 
alkali ne-earfhy salts which may thus appear in the sulphide of 
ammonium precipitate are phosphate of magnesium ; phosphate, 
oxalate, borate, fluoride, of calcium, strontium, or barium ; as well 
as the salts of several other non-volatile organic acids. These 
salts are insoluble in potash, and resemblo the earths in their be- 
haviour with general reagents. If an oxalate be present, the 
'precipitate after ignition effervesces when dissolved in hydrochlorie 
acid: the solution is not precipitated by ammonia, and should he 
examined for the alkaline- ear thy metals in the usual manner. 
Alkalino-earthy phosphates are not decomposed by ignition; the 
metal they contain ia ascertained by dissolving them in as little 
hydrocliloric acid as possible, adding acetate of sodium to the 
solution, and tlien sesqui chloride of iron, drop by drop, until ared 
colour is produced. The solution is then heated to boiling and 
filtered: the residue contains all the phosphoric acid as bant 
phosphate of iron, and the filtrate contains the alkaline-eartlij 
metals as chlorides, to ba sought for in the usual way. But the 
best method is to dissolve the precipitatein hydrochloric acid, 
and to test for each of the acids and metals successively in seps- 
rate portions of the solution, as described in the latter part of 
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Table VI. SydrofiuoTtc acid must be sought for in the original 
substance. J 



/5. Examination /or acids. 1 

The qualitative examination for acids is on the whole more diffi- 
cult than that for metals: still, with due care, it may he executed 
with groat precision. In almost ev-ery case the preliminary exa- 
mination by Tables L and EX., as well as the nature of the metals 
already found, give information as to what class of acids should 
especially be looked for. Tho knowledge of the solubility of dif- 
ferent salts, and of the reactions of their aqueous solutions with 
vegetable colours, is of the greatest importance in this examina- 
tion. By heating tho substance either alone or with concentrated 
sulphuric acid (Table IX.), the presence or absence of organic and 
of volatile inorganic acids is at once ascertained. Whenever there 
is reason to expect the presence of several acids or their salts in 
the aubstanco under examination, atlontion must be paid to tha 
causes of eiTor which are likely to arise in the preliminary exami- 
nation from the fact that the behaviour of a mixture of salts, 
when beal«d alone or with sulphuric acid, is often different from 
that of each indiviilual salt under the same circumslaneea. Thus 
a mixture of a nitrate or chlorate with a salt of an organic acid 
does not blacken when ignited, but commonly detonates; and if 
the organic compound be present in sui&cient quantity, no trace 
of a nitrate is found after ignition, but only a carbonafo, provided 
the base be an alkaline or alkaline-earthy metal. When heated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, a mixture of a chloride and a 
citrate does not evolve hydrochloric and nitric acids, but chlorine 
and red nitrous fumes: in a mixture of a sulphite and a nitrate 
(chlorate, chromate, &c.), the sulphurous acid is converted into 
sulphuric acid ; in a mixture of a sulphide and a sulphite, the two 
acids decompose each other, sulphur being separated, and the 
charaeleristic smell of each destroyed. 

In order not to overlook tho presence of uncombined volatile 
organic acids, the acid solution is neutralised with carbonate of 
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Boiliiim, evaporated to dryness, and ignited: when the organit 
which, if free, would have been volatihsed un decomposed, is i 
composed with sepArntion of carbon. 

For the detection of the most important acids in a solution : 
the wet way, tlie usual course is that laid down in Tablt 
XL The employment ot ffeneral reagents in examining for acida 
has, in most cases, no other aim than to ascertain the presence or 
absence of one or moro members of each group of acids 
taction of each several acid belonging to these groups requires i 
further employment of the special reagents which are 
in the tables. 

When, as is frequently the case, a neutral solution is required 
in testing for acids, the solution, if acid, is neutralised by am- 
monia, if alkaline by nitric acid, or, if nitrate of silver is not used 
as a reagent, by hydrochloric acid. If, however, the substance 
to be examined is insoluble in water, but soluble in acids without 
apparent decomposition (e, g. an alkaline-earthy phosphate or 
osalate], it is obvious that the acid solution cannot be neutralised 
by ammonia, since the salt would thereby be precipitated un- 
changed. In many such cases (of which we have already seen 
instances in the sulphide of ammonium precipitate) the substance 
may be dissolved in acetic acid, and the acid solution tested for 
oxalic acid by chloride of calcium, for phosphoric acid by sesqui- 
chlorido of iron, &c. But the most universal method of obviating 
this difficulty is to remove all the metals except those of the 
alkalis before commencing the examination for acids. The volatile 
acids may be separated from all fixed acids and ba^ea by distil- 
lation with dilute sulphuric acid. In analysing an insoluble salt 
of an organic acid, the acid is removed by boiling the compound 
with carbonate of sodium, and detected in the filtrate after neu- 
tralisation with hydrochloric acid. When a solution containing 
hydrosulphuric acid or a soluble sulphide has to be tested for such 
acids as are precipitated by nitrate of silver from an acid solution, 
but not by ferric salts (e. g. hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic 
acids), the hydrosulphuric acid is removed by adding ferric sulphate, 
and the filtrate, acidulated with nitric acid, tested with nitrate of 
silver. Compounds icsolnblo In water and acids arc rendered 
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soluble hj the methods given m Tablea lH and XI. and then ex- 
Hinincd for acids io tlie wet way. 

We have snid tliat the volatile acids may be at once aepnrated 
IVom a solution by distillation with dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
oft/.'n advisable to employ this process, for which the following 
liiiits, relating to the acids of most frequent occurrence, will be 
I'oiind useful. The distillation should ba effected in a small 
lubiilnted retort, so arranged that all the gas evolved is conducted 
into lime- or baryla-water. If gas is given off immediately on 
iJiiing sulpliuric acid, before applying heat, carbonic, sulphrirout, 
ir /lyilromlphuric acid is present: they may be distinguished 
iiy the smell. If carbonic anliydride is evolved after heating for 
tome time, oxalic acid is present. Continue to heat gently, not to 
boiling, and collect the distillate in three separate portions : 

Examine portion 1 for hydrocyanic, hydrochloric (perhaps 
aeetie &nA formic) acids: 

Examine portion 2 for hydrochXoric, ht/drohromic, ht/drindic*, 
acetic, Jormic, and nilric acids : 

Examine portion 3 for nilric, succinic, and benzoic acids. 

When the third distillate has been collected, and the sulphuric 
acid in the retort has become concentrated, heat strongly ; the 
evolution of carbonic anhydride and blackening indicates the 
presence of non-volatile organic acids (e. g. tartaric, citric). Empty 
the retort into a porcelain basin, neutralise with ammonia, evapo- 
rate to dryness, and ignite : blackening indicates non-volatile 
organic acids. Watch for the peculiar smell of tartaric acid. 
Exhaust the ignited residue with water, and examine the solution 
for pho»pkoric acid. It is to bo noted that sulphurous acid may 
appear in the distillate when it did not exist in the original 
solution, owing to the deoxidation of the sulphuric acid. The 
distillate should also always bo tested for sulphuric acid, which is 
not un&equently carried over mechanically if the distillation be 
performed too rapidly. 

" The formation or violol Tapnurs in the retort towards Iho end of the dis- 
illl.ttioo indicalM the proioniB of hyilriodif acid. 
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PART IV. 

EXAMPLES FOR QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

Section I. Analysis by weight. 
1. Sulphate of Copper. SCHCuS + 5H'0. 

For the analysis of this salt, it is necessary to determine sepfr 
rately the water ^ the copper^ and the sulphur and oxygen. It a 
generally advisable (though not always necessary) to take sepa- 
rate portions of the salt for the determination of the metallic 
and non-metallic elements : \ grm. is generally sufficient. Tbfi 
salt should be purified by re-crystallisation before analysis. 

a. Water, — A weighed portion of the salt, finely powdered, 
and dried over sulphuric acid, is heated to about 200**, till it is 
quite white, and ceases to lose weight : the weight lost consists 
of water. 

b. Copper,— 1l^\q same portion of the salt is dissolved in water, 
heated to boiling, and precipitated while hot by caustic potash, 
which should not be added in great excess. The precipitated I 
cupric oxide is collected on a filter, washed with hot water till the 
washings leave no residue when evaporated on platinum-foil, 'and ig- 
nited in a platinum crucible, together with the ashes of the filter.* 
As some of the oxide may have been reduced by the carbonaceous 
matter of the filter, it is moistened with a few drops of nitric 
acid, again ignited in the covered crucible, and weighed when 
cool. As cupric oxide rapidly absorbs moisture from the air, the 

* The best ^lethod of incinerating a filter is (after the precipitate has been 
removed from it as completely as possible) to twist it in a coil of platinum-wiie. 
set it on fire, and hold it so that the ashes shall drop into the cmcible. In all 
cases when the filter ash is ignited with the precipitate, the weight of the ash 
must be deducted : this is ascertained by incinerating six filters of the sasM 
size with that employed, and taking the sixth part of the weight of their ashes 
as the average weight of the ash of a filter of that size. 
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crucible should be allowed to cool over eulpharic add, and 
weighed (still covered) as quickly as possible. (Cu^O : : Cu' : 
79-4 ; 63-4.) 

c. Siilphurand Oxygen — Afreahportion of the salt dissolved in 
vrater (or the filtrate from the cupric oxide) is acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and completely precipitated by chloride of 
barium : the whole ia then warmed for some minutes, and the 
precipitate allowed to subside. The clear liquid is then poured on 
the filter, the precipitate stirred up with hot water, and not 
thrown on the filter tiU it has completely subsided. If these 
precautiona be not attended to, the precipitate will pass through 
the filter. Tbe sulphate of barium is washed thoroughly, dried, 
igniled, and weighed with the incinerated filter. (SO*Ba^ : SO* : : 
233-2 : 96.) 

Calculated percOi lage. 
Hydnttod salt, SO" 38'49 Cu' 25-49 SH^ 36-09. 
Dry „ SO' 60'926 Cu" 39774 

2. Sulphate Of Iron. SO'Fe^+TH^O. 

a. Iron. — A weighed portion of the salt (which must be free 1 
from sesquisalt) is dissolved in water, the solution boiled v 
aqua-regia till the whole of the iron is converted into sesquiaalt, 
and precipitated with excess of ammonia. Tlie precipitated ferric 
hydrate is collected on a filter, washed, dried, ignited with the 
filter, and weighed. (Fe^O^ : Fe* : : 10 : 7.) 

b. Sulphur and Oxygen. — Estimated as in 1. 

c. Water. — The salt loses six atoms of water when heated to 
about 100°; the seventh it does not part with below 280°, near 
which temperature it is decomposed. 

Cakulaltd ptrcenlagi. 
Hydratod wdl. SO' 34532 Fb' 20U4 7H'0 45-324. 
Dry „ SO' tiai6 Pe' 36'84. 

3. Chloride orSodlnm. ClNa. 
Common salt ia not sufficiently pure. The salt for analysis is 

obtained by saturating a solution of pure carbonate of sodium J 
with hydrochloric acid, and cryetallising. 

a. Chlorine, — The powdered salt is strongly healed hefora 
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PART lY. 



weighing, to expel adhering moisture : it is then dissolved in 
water, the solution acidulated with nitric acid, and precipitated 
by nitrate of silver. By gentle warming and brisk agitation the 
chl6ride of silver soon subsides : it may be washed by decanta- 
tation, or better on a filter, first with water acidulated with nitric 
acid, and finally with hot water, till the washings leave no resi- 
due on evaporation. It is then dried and ignited, with the filter- 
ash, in a weighed porcelain crucible, till it is in a state of tran- 
quil fusion. When cool it is heated gently first with a drop or 
two of nitric, then of hydrochloric, acid, in order to re-convert 
into chloride any silver that may have been reduced by the filter: 
the excess of acid having been expelled by gentle heat, it is 
again fused, and weighed when cool. It may be weighed in an 
open crucible. (ClAg: CI : : 143-5 : 35-5.) 

b. Sodium, — Another weighed portion is gently heated in a 
weighed platinum crucible with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
till all the hydrochloric acid is expelled : it is then heated more 
strongly, to expel excess of sulphuric acid, and finally ignited, a 
fragment of carbonate of ammonium being placed in the crucible, 
to decompose any a^id salt that may be formed. The resulting 
normal sulphate of sodium is weighed when cool. (SO^Na^ : 

Na2 : : 71 : 23.) 

Calculated percentage, 

CI 60-68 Na 39-32. 

4. Calc-§par. Carbonate of Calcium. CO^Ca^. 

a. Calcium, — A weighed portion is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
care being taken that no loss is caused by effervescence : the solu- 
tion is then saturated with ammonia, filtered if necessary, and the 
calcium precipitated as oxalate by oxalate of ammonium or potas- 
sium. The precipitate is allowed to stand for some hours in a warm 
place before filtration : it is then washed with hot water, dried, 
and gently ignited together with the filter-ash. If too strong a 
heat has been applied, the resulting carbonate of calcium may 
have been partially decomposed : if this is the case (which is 
known by its having an alkaline reaction) it is moistened with 
carbonate of ammonium, dried, again gently ignited, and weighed 
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when cool. (CO'Ca* : Ca" : : 5 : 2). AnotLer inetbod is to add 
Bulpburic acid to the not too dilate Lydrochloric solution, of the 
compound, and then several times its Tolume of alcohol. The 
precipitated sulphate of calcium is washed with alcohol, dried, 
ignited, and weighed. (SO*Ca',: Ca»: t 17 : 5.) 

b. Carbon and Oxygen. — AnotJier weighed portion is de- 
composed in a weighed apparatus for estimating carbonic anhy- 
dride, by moderately concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid : 
the apparatus is again weighed, after the carbonic anhydride in 
it baa been replaced by air, and the loss of weight represents the 
carbonic anhydride evolved; whence the amount of carbon and 
oxygen in the salt is given by the fallowing proportion. (Co- : 
CO*:: 11:15.) (5eep.233.) 

5. Sulphate of nagneslam. S04Mg^+7H'0. 

a. Magnesium, — A weighed portion is dissolved in wat«r, 
chloride of ammonium and ammonia added, and the magns 
precipitated by phosphate of sodium as phosphate of magnesiuto 
and ammonium. After standing for several hours in a warm 
place, the precipitate is filtered off, washed with a mixture o 
pts. water and 1 pt. ammonia, dried, ignited with the flltrr-ash. 
and weighed. (PiQ^Mg* : Mg' : : 37 : 8.) 

b. Sulphur and Oxygen. — Estimated as in 1. 
The Bait does not lose all its water below about 230°. 

Caicidattd percentage. 



6. Phmpbate of Soaiutn. F0*NaMI + 121I''U. 

a. rkoipkoTvs and Oxygen, — A weighed portion is dissolved 
in water, and the solution precipitated by a mixture of sulphate 
of magnesium, chloride of ummoninm, and ammonia: the pre- 
cipitate is treated as directed in 5. a. (P'O'Mg* : PO* : : 222 : 95.) 

b. Sodium. — Acetate of ammonium is added to the aqueous 
solution of the salt, and then sesqui chloride of iron till tin 
apiwarance of a red tinge, and tho whole heated to boiling : l' ■ 
precipitate is filtered olTj and thoroughly washed with hot watui 
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(Or excels of sesqui chloride of iron may be added at onoe, and, 
after filtration, the excess of iron in the filtrate removed by am- 
monia.) The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, the residue gentlj 
ignited, and either weighed as chloride, or converted into snlphale 
as in 3. b. (NaCl : Na : : 58-5 ; 23.) 

If the phosphoric acid be precipitated by a known volume of i 
standard solution of ferric chloride (containing a known amount 
of iron), the increase of weight of the ignit«d precipitate will give 
the amount of phosphorus and osygen : the former determination 
may thus be controlled. 

c. The hydrogen is determined by difference. 

The salt does not lose all its water below about 300°. 

Calculated percentage, 
HydnOed salt, PO' 26-64 Na' 12'B5 H 0'2B laH'O 60'33. 
Ifcy „ PO' 6fl'9 Na' 32'4 H 07 

r. Acetate ofl-ead. (2(CSHS0»Pb) +■ 3H20=2 atoms.) 

a. Lead. — The aqueous solution of the salt is precipitated by 
carbonate of ammonium, with addition of a little irce amtaonit: 
the precipitated carbonate of lead is dried, converted into oxide 
of lead by Ignition in a porcelain crucible, and weighed with t^ 
filter-ash. (Pb»0 : Pb* : : 223 : 207.) Or the solution is precipi- 
tated with moderately dilute sulphuric acid, which must be added 
in moderate excess ; the sulphate of lead is washed with water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and finally with alcohol, driei^ 
ignited, and weighed. (SO'Pb= : Pb= : : 303 : 207.) As oxide of 
lead is very easily reduced by carbonaceous matter, great can 
must always be taken in igniting lead-salts, to remove the pre- 
cipitate from the filter as completely as possible before incinerating 
the latter : and the incineration must be complete before the 
filter-ash is added to the precipitate. It is perhaps safer not to 
ignite the precipitate at al), but to collect it on a filter wbich bu 
been previously dried at 120° and weighed, to weigh the dried 
precipitate and filter together, and deduct the weight of the fiiter. 
Or the solid salt may be converted into sulphate of lead bj 
evaporation with sulphuric acid with addition of a few drops of 
nitric acid, ignited, and weighed. 

6. Carbon, Hi/drogen, and Oxi/r/en. — These are determined 1^ 
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the process far organic Bnatjrsia, by combostioD with oxide of ! 
copper. 

Cuicultited percentage. 
C 12'66 E' I'Sa 0' 16'89 rb=54'62 3HK) U'25. 

8. Tartrate of Potaoslnm and Sodium. (Rocliclle j 
Salt.) C'H*0'^KNa+4H=0. 

a. Water. — The estimation of tba water requires tLe careful I 
application of beat for some time. The salt fuaes below 100° ; 
boils at 120°; but does cot lose all its water till heated to 215° | 
(Wohler.) 

b. Polatsiam and Sodium. — The salt is ignited, the carboD- I 
aceous mass treated with dilute hydrochloric acid (or a solution of | 
chloride of ammonium), and the carbon removed by filtration. The I 
solution ie evaporated to diyness, the residue (of mixed chlorides 
of potassium and sodium) gently ignited in a covered platinum 
crucible, and its weight determined. It is then dissolved in a 
little water, excess of bichloride of platinum added, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness in a water-bath ; tho residue ia digested 
with alcohol, which leaves the chloroplatinate of potassium alone 
undissolved. This is collected on a weighed filter, washed with 
alcohol, dried at 100% and weighed. {PtCl'K : K : : 244-5 : 39.) i 

The sodium may be determined by deducting the weight of ^ 
chloride of potassium from that of the mixed chlorides : but it ia 
eafer to control this result by a direct estimation. This is done 
by evaporating the alcoholic filtrate (which should have a distinct 
yellow colour) to dryness, decomposing the residue of chloro- 
platinate of sodium, by ignition in a covered crucible with a fow 
crystals of pure oxalic acid, dissolving out the chloride of sodium 
with water, filtering off the metallic platinum, evaporating the 
filtrate to ilrynesg, and weighing the residue after gentle igni- 
tion. (6. b.) 

c. Carbon, Hydrogen, andOxygen, — Determined by combustion 
with oxide of copper, with addition of some phosphate of copper. . 

Cidcuiated percentage. J 

Hydralcil salt, C 1 703 H' 1-49 O* 34 04 K I3'83 
Dry „ Ca3'86 H' 1'3 0'4572 K 18-67 
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9. Snlphates of Barium, Strontium, Mod Caldsm. 

Heavygpar, SO^Ba^. Celeatine, SO^Sr^'. G-ypeum, SO*Ca' 
+ 2H'0. 

a. Waler. — The water in gypsum is determined by ignition. 

b. Sulphur and Oxygen. — Sulphate of calcium is complelelf 
converted into carbonate by boiling with a solution of carbonUe 
of sodium : tlio solution contains all the sulphuric aci<l. The sul- 
phates of barium and strontium are not completely decompoeed in 
this manner: they must be finely powdered, and fused in a pik- 
tinum crucible with four times their weight of the mixed carbo- 
nates of potasGium and sodium, tbe fused mass treated with boiling 
water, the earthy carbonates filtered olT, the filtrate acidulMed 
witL hydrochloric acid, and precipitated by chloride of barium, ti 
in 1, c. 

c. If only barium be present, the carbonate, thoroughly washed 
is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and precipitated liot 
by dilute sulphuric acid. If strontium be present also, the bariua 
IB precipitated first from the hydrochloric acid solution by flno- 
silicic acid, with addition of alcohol, and the fluusilicate of bariao 
collected on a weighed filter, dried at 100°, and weiglied. (Sll* I 
Ba= : Bii» : : 279-7 : 137-2.) The filtrate is evaporated to drynaj 
with excess of sulphuric acid, and the residue of sulphate of 
slroniium ignited and weighed. (SO'Sr* : Sr^ : : 91-9 ; 43-9.) 
Barium may also be separated from strontium, in a dilute neutril 
solution, by bichromate of potassium, which precipitates the 
barium only. If calcium and barium be present, the solution is 
largely diluted, and the barium precipitated by sulphuric uai: 
the filtrate is then neutralised by ammonia, and the calcium p«- 
cipitated by oxalate of ammonium {4. a). If barium, strontim, 
and calcium, be prcsotit, the carbonates are dissolved in nitric 
acid, care being taken to obtain a solution as nearly neutral h 
possible, which is then evaporated to dryness in a, fiask; tk 
residue is digested for some time in the corked flask with absohiW 
alcohol in the cold, by which the nitrate of calcium is alone ilis^ 
solved. The filtrate is diluted with water, most of the alcoho^ 
evaporated off, and the calcium precipitated as oxalate : the ni- 
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tmtes of barium and gtrontium are dissolved in water, and the 
mc-tala separated as above. 

The sulphates of strontium and calcium are entirely converted 
into carbonates by digestion in the cold with a frequently renewed 
solution of carbonate of ammonium or potassium; while sulphate 
of barium ia not bo decomposed. This reaction is employed for 
both qualitative and quantitative separation of the three metals. 
The mixed carbonates and sulphate are treated with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, which dissolves the strontium and calcium as 
chlorides, and leaves the sulphate of barium undissolved. 

Calculated percentage. 
Sulphate of barium - - SO* 4M7 Ba' 58*83. 
„ strootinni - - SO* 52-23 ^•F A1-"7. 

„ calcium, hyiirated SO' 55-81 Ca' aS'SG aH'O 20-9.3. 

lirj' - SO'TO-59 C.i= 89 41, J 

10. nolomlte, Bitter-Hpar. (Carbonate of calcium andrl 
magnesium, frequently carbonate of iron also.) 

The mineral, dried at 100°, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (in 
a flask or covered beaker), a little nitric acid added, and thewhole 
heated, in order to convert the iron into sesquisait : chloride of 
ammonium and a slight excess of ammonia are then added, and 
any ferric oxide that may be precipitated filtered off rapidly. The 
calcium is then precipitated from the filtrate as oxalate (4. a), and 
the magnesium as double phosphate (5. a). If the mineral con- 
tains any silica, it is left undissolved by the hydrochloric acid, and 
is separated by filtration. The ferric oxide precipitated by 
ammonia, generally contains some magnesium and (if the ammonia 
contain any carbonate) some calcium : in very accurate analyses, 
the iron should be precipitated as in 11, The carbon and oxygen 
are estimated by difference: or directly, with a fresh portion of 
mineral, as in 4. b. 

1 1. Spathic Iron-ore. (Carbonate of iron, frequently con- 
taining carbonates of manganese, calcium, and magnesium,) 

The mineral, finely powdered and dried, is dissolved in hot 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid or chlorate of potassium being added j 
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from time to time, so as to convert all the iron into sesqnisalt 
The solution is then nearly neutralised with carbonate of sodium, 
a saturated solution of acetate of sodium added, and the whole 
heated, when all the iron is precipitated ; it is filtered from the 
hot solution, washed with hot water, dried, ignited, and weighed 
as sesquioxide (2. a). The filtrate is mixed with a slight ex- 
cess of hypochlorite of sodium, acidulated with acetic acid, and 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, when all the manganese is precipi- 
tated as binoxide. If the supernatant liquid has a red tinge, 
owing to the formation of some permanganic acid, a few drops of 
alcohol must be added, and it must not be filtered till it is colour- 
less. The precipitate is converted into manganoso-manganic 
oxide, Mn^O, by ignition, and weighed. (Mn^O : Mn® :: 55: 39.) 
In the filtrate calcium and magnesium are determined, as in 10. 

Another method, especially applicable where but little manga- 
nese is present, is to dissolve the mineral as before, to add 
ammonia to the solution until a permanent precipitate is just 
formed, and to precipitate the iron by neutral succinate of ammo- 
nium : the precipitate is filtered off* rapidly, washed with cold 
water, dried, ignited in a porcelain crucible, and weighed as ferric 
oxide. The filtrate is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, evapo- 
rated to dryness, and heated till the ammoniacal salts are ex- 
pelled: the residue is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solu- 
tion saturated with chlorine, the manganese precipitated as sesqui- 
hydrate by ammonia, filtered off* as rapidly as possible to avoid the 
formation of carbonate of calcium, and converted into Mn^O by 
ignition, as before. The calcium and magnesium are then deter- 
mined in the filtrate. 

12. Copper-pyrites. (Sulphide of copper and iron.) 

The powdered mineral is heated (not to boiling) with aqua- 
regia in a small flask, until the sulphur which separates out is of a 
pure yellow colour : the flask should be placed obliquely over the 
lamp, so as to avoid loss from possible ebullition. If the sulphur 
is fused into globules, it may be separated by decantation ; if it is 
in the form of a powder, it must be collected on a weighed filter 
(the solution having been diluted before filtration): in either case 
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it is thoroughly washed, dried in a porcelain crucible at a very 
gentto heat, and weighed. It should then be burnt, to see if it 
containa any metal, or quartz, &e,, the weight of wliich, if found, 
must be deducted. The sulphur that has been oxidised into sul- 
phuric acid is then precipitated from the solution by Chloride of 
barium, as in 1. c, and its weight added to that of the undissolved 
sulphur. (;SO*Ba'J:S::233-2:32.) The iiltrate is freed from 
excess of barium by dilate sulphuric acid, and the copper com- 
pletely precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid. Tbe sulphide of 
copper is filtered off as rapidly as possible, washed with water 
containing hydros utph uric acid, dried on the filter, detached as far 
possible and thrown into a, beaker, the filter being incinerated 
separately, and its ash added to the precipitate. The whole is 
n heated with strong nitric acid until the separated sulphur ia 
I pure yellow colour : the solution ia diluted and filtered, and 
the copper precipitated from the filtrate by potash, as in 1. b. The 
filtrate from the sulphido of copper ia heated, nitric acid being 
added from time to time to convert all tbe iron into scsquisalt, 
which ia then precipitated by ammonia, as in 2. a. 

13. Zlnc-blende. (Sulphide of zinc, generally contains iron, 

sometimes copper and cadmium.) 
The mineral is dissolved, and the sulphur estimated, as in 12. 
The solution, freed from barium by dilute sulphuric acid, is satu- 
rated with hydrosulphuric acid, which precipilates the copper 

nd cadmium as sulphides ; these are filtered off, dissolved to- 
gether with the filter in nitric acid, the solution saturated with 
potash, and hydrocyanic acid added till the precipitate formed is 
lissolved. From thia solution tbe cadmium is precipitated by 
hydrosulphuric acid: the filtrate, containing the copper, is boiled 

vith aqua-regia, and precipitated by potash (I. h). The sulphide 
of cadmium is dissolved in nitric acid, and the cadmium precipi- 
tated as carbonate by carbonate of sodium, dried, converteil into 
oxide by ignition, and weighed, (Cd-'O : Cd' : : 8 : 7.) The fil- 
trate from the sulphides is boiled, hypochlorite of sodium being 
added to convert all the iron into scsquisalt, neutralised with 
ammonia, mid the iron precipitated by succinate of 
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(11). If the iron be precipitated at once by ammonia, it carries 
down some zinc. From the filtrate, the zinc is precipitated by 
sulphide of ammonium* : the sulphide of zinc Is washed with 
water containing a little sulphide of ammonium, dissolved while 
moist (with the filter) in hot hydrochloric acid, and the hot solu- 
tion precipitated by carbonate of ammonium. The carbonate 0/ 
zinc, when ignited, is converted into zinc-oxide, and so weighed. 
(Zn20:Zn2::81:65.) 

14. Alloy of Copper and Zinc. (Brass.) 

The metal is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, with gradual 
addition of nitric acid, the solution diluted, and precipitated hy 
hydrosulphuric acid : the sulphide of copper is treated as in 12. 
The filtrate is heated to boiling, to expel free hydrosulphuric 
acid, and the zinc precipitated from the hot solution by carbonate 
of sodium (13). Or the dilute solution of the alloy is neutralised 
with ammonia, and digested with a slight excess of solid potash 
till the colour and ammoniacal smell have disappeared : the pre- 
cipitated cupric oxide is filtered off*, and the zinc precipitated 
from the filtrate by sulphide of ammonium (13). If the brass 
contains tin, it should be dissolved in nitric acid, when the tin 
remains undissolved as binoxide. Brass frequently contains traces 
of lead, which would be precipitated with the copper by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and may be detected by evaporating to dryness 
the solution of sulphide of copper in nitric acid, and treating the 
residue with water, when the sulphate of lead remains undis- 
solved. 

15. Alloy of Copper and Tin. (Bronze, Bell-metal, 
Gun -metal.) 

The alloy is finely divided and oxidised with concentrated 
nitric acid, most of the free acid evaporated off*, hot water added, 
and the undissolved binoxide of tin filtered off*, washed, dried, 
ignited, and weighed. (SnO^ : Sn : : 150 : 118.) The copper 
is precipitated from the filtrate by potash (1). If the alloy con- 

* If no ammoniacal salts be present, the zinc may be precipitated at once bj 
carbonate of ammonium. 
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tain lead, iron, und zinc, the lead is precipitated (after filtering off 
the stannic oxide) by aulpburic acid, tbcn the copper by liydro- 
Biilphiu-ic Hcid, and the zinc and iron separated us in 13. The 
binoxide of tin separated by the above method is not qaite free 
from copper. A more accurate raetiiod is to dissolve the alloy in 
weak aqua-regia, to precipitate witli carbonate of sodium, to beat 
the whole to boiling, to acidulate with nitric acid, and allow the 
whole to digest for some time ; when the binoxide of tin remains 
undissolved. 

Another method is to heat the alloy in a bnlb-tube in a stream of 
dry clilorine, when the tin (and part of the Iron) are volatilised as 
chlorides: thoy are received in dilute bydrocbloHc acid, and the tin 
precipitated as sulphide, wliich is converted into oxide by ignition. 
The residual chlorides of copper and lead ai'e reduced by hydro- 
gen, the metflls dissolved in nitric ncid, and separated as in 14. 

16. Alloy of Copper, Zinc, and Wtckel. (German Silver.) 
The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, most of the free acid evapo- 
rnled off, and the copper precipitated from the dilute solution by 
bydrosulpliuric acid (12). The filtrate is boiled, and the nickel 
and zinc precipitated bet by carbonate of sodium. The precipi- 
tate is ignited, powdered, and heated in a stream of dry hydrogen 
as long as any water is formed, whereby the niclcel alone is 
reduced: the mixture of metallic nickel and oxide of zinc ia 
digested for 24 hours with a concentrated solution of carbonate 1 
of ammonium, which dissolves the oxide of zinc: the metallic I 
nickel is wushed, dried, and weigiied. Tlie zinc solution ia evapo* 
rated to dryness, ignited, and weighed as oxide. Or, the filtrate 
from tko sulphide of copper is concentrated by evaporation, 
mixed with excess of potash, and hydrocyanic aeid added till the 
precipitate is dissolved : from this solution sulphide of potassium 
(not sulphide of ammonium) precipitates the zinc alone as sul- 
phide ! the precipitate ia treated as in 13. The filtrate is boiled 
with aqua-regia, and precipitiited while hot with potash: the 
precipitate is washetl with hot water, dried, igniled, and weighed 
as oxide of nickel. (Ni-0 : Ni» : : 3" : 29.) 
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17. Alloy of Silver and Copper. (Silver Coins.) 

The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, and the silver precipitated 
from the solution by hydrochloric acid : the chloride of silver is 
treated as in 3. a. (AgCl:Ag:: 143*5: 108.) The copper is pre- 
cipitated from the filtrate by potash (1. b). K the alloy contain 
any gold, it remains undissolved by the nitric acid as a brown 
powder. 

18. Alloy of C^old with Silver or Copper. (Gold 
coins^ &c.) 

a. Gold and Silver, — The methods of analysing these alloys 
vary according to the proportion of each metal present. An 
alloy containing less than 15 per cent, silver may be treated with 
aqua-regia, which dissolves all the gold, leaving the silver as 
chloride : the gold is precipitated from the solution, in the me- 
tallic state, by oxalic acid or ferrous sulphate, washed, ignited, 
and weighed as metal. An alloy containing more than 80 per 
cent, silver may be treated with nitric acid, which dissolves all 
the silver, leaving metallic gold : the silver is precipitated as 
chloride : the gold should be dissolved in aqua-regia, to ascertain 
whether it contains any trace of silver, and precipitated as above. 
The alloy must be finely laminated in both these cases. Alloys con- 
libiuing between 15 and 80 per cent, silver must t>e fused in a porce- 
lain crucible with 3 times their weight of pure lead : from the alloy 
thus formed nitric acid dissolves all the silver and lead, leaving 
the gold. The silver is precipitated by hydrocyanic acid, or from 
the very dilute boiling solution by hydrochloric acid. Cyanide of 
silver must be collected on a weighed filter, dried at 100°, and 
weighed (AgCN : Ag : : 67 : 54). 

All alloys of gold and silver, whatever the relative proportions 
of the two metals, may be analysed by heating the thinly lami- 
nated alloy with concentrated sulphuric acid until all evolution of 
gas has ceased ; the sulphate of silver is then dissolved out with 
hot water, and the residue of metallic gold washed, ignited, and 
weighed. 

b. Gold and Copper. — The alloy is dissolved in aqua-regia, 
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and Ihe gold precipitated from the solution (which must not con-< 
tain any free nitric aoid) by oxalic acid : the copper is tiien pre- 
cipitated Crom the filtrate by potash (I. b). Or the gold may be 
precipitated by ferrous sulphate, and then the copper by hydro- 
Bulphuric acid. 

19. Alloy of Tin and Lead (Pewter, soft solder); of 

Tin, Iicad, and BIdmutb, (Fusible metal.) 

a. 7V» and Lead. — The alloy is powdered, and oxidised with 
moderately strong nitric acid, which converts the tin into inso- 
luble binoside ; water is added, and the stannic oxide filtered off, 
dried, ignited, and weighed (15). The filtrate is evaporated, with 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid, till all the nitric acid is expelled; 
the sulphate of lead is filtered off, and treated as in ' 

b. TVn, Leail, and Bismuth. — The alloy is treated as above Vj 
the stannic oxide must be washed with water acidulated f 
nitric acid to dissolve any basic bismuth-salt that has been preci.^ 
pitated by dilution. The filtrate is treated as above with sul- 
phuric acid, and the sulphateof lead washed with water containing 
sulphuric acid ; the bismuth is then precipitated by carbonate of 
ammonium, the whole allowed to stand for some time till the pre- i 
cipitate is completely separated, when il is filtered off, washed 
dried, ignited, and weighed as bismuthic oxide. (Bi'0:Bi»i! 
29:26.) 

20. Alloy of Antimony and Lead. (Type-metal.) 

The finelj- -divided alloy is oxidistd with moderately strong 
nitric acid, ammonia added in slight excess, and thei 
yellow sulphide of ammonium, with which the whole 
out of contact with the air, until the precipitate is perfectly black. 
This precipitate, which contains all the lead as sulphide, is col- 
lected on a weighed filler, washed with weak sulphide of ammo- 
nium, and finally with water, dried carefully at a gentle heat, and 
weighed (l'b"S : Pb*::239 : 207); or, as the sulphide of lead may, 
contain free sulphur, it is safer to convert it into sulphate b] 
treatment with strong nitric acid. From the filtrate, the sulphii 
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of antimony is precipitated bj dilute sulphuric acid, collected on a 
weighed filter, dried, and weighed. In order to estimate the 
antimony, a weighed portion of the sulphide is oxidised by con- 
centrated nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid added till all the anti- 
mony is dissolved : enough tartaric acid is then added to prevent 
precipitation by dilution, and the whole diluted with -water ; and 
the amount of sulphur determined, as in 12, by weighing the 
unoxidised sulphur, and precipitating the oxidised sulphur by 
chloride of barium. From this the amount of sulphur, and con- 
sequently that of antimony, is calculated for the total weight of 
the precipitated sulphide of antimony. A simpler method is that 
recommended by Bun sen (p. 94), of oxidising the sulphide of 
antimony by fusion with mercuric oxide, and estimating the 
antimony as Sb^O^. (Sb^O^ : Sb* : : 19 : 15.) 

Arsenic and lead are separated in a similar manner : the sul- 
phide of arsenic, however, is converted into arsenic acid by solu- 
tion in hydrochloric acid with addition of chlorate of potassium, 
and precipitated by sulphate of magnesium (after addition of 
ammonia and chloride of ammonium) as arsenate of magnesium 
and ammonium ; which, after standing 24 hours, is collected on a 
weighed filter, washed with dilute ammonia, dried at 100°, and 
weighed. ( AsO*Mg2(NH4) + ^H^O : As : : 38 : 15.) 

21. Cobalt-glance. (Sulphide and arsenide of cobalt: ge- 
nerally containing nickel and iron, sometimes manganese 
and quartz.) Speiss-cohalt (arsenide of cobalt, with small 
quantities of nickel, iron, and copper). Copper-nickel 
(arsenide of nickel; also cobalt and iron). The smelting- 
products, called cobalt- and nickel-speisSy contain the same 
elements, and frequently copper and bismuth. 

The same methods of analysis apply to all these minerals. 

a. The mineral is very finely powdered and carefullj mixed 
with 6 times its weight of a mixture of 2^ parts nitre, and 3 
piarts carbonate of sodium, in a porcelain crucible : it is then 
fused for some time at a dull red heat, the fused mass digested 
with water, and ihe metallic oxides filtered off and thoroughly 
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washed.* The filtrate, which contains nil tlie arsenic ils arsenate, 
anil ail the sulphur as sulpliate, of sodium, besides some alkaline' 
carbouale, ia acidulated with hydrochloric acid, chloride of 
barium added, and the aulplmr calculated from the weight of the 
sulphate of barium precipitated (i2). The liltrate is freed from 
excess of barium by dilute sulpiiuric acid, chloride of ammonium' 
and ammonia added, and then sulphate of magnesium, which pre- 
cipitates the arsenic as arsenate of magnesium and ammonium 
(20). The metallic oxides are dissolved in concentrated hydro- 
chloric aeid, the ashes of the filter beiiig added to the solution, 
and the copper and bismuth precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid: 
the sulphides are washed with water containing hydrosulphuric 
acid, dissolved in nitric acid, and the two metals separated by 
carbonate of nmraonium, which precipitates only the bismuth 
(19). The filtrate from the sulphides is heated, chlorate of potas- 
sium being added, to convert the iron into sesquisalt, and the iron 
precipitated by succinate of ammonium (11). From the filtrate 
the cobalt and nickel arc precipitated by potash at a boiling heat^ 
and separated as at p. 148, If the two oxides be reduced by 
hydrogen, and the reduced metal weighed before dissolving it in 
hydrochloric acid, the direct determination of the cobalt will not 
be necessary. If manganese be present, the osides precipitated 
by potash are converted into sulphides by heating them in a small 
porcelain bout in a stream of hydrosulphuric acid ; the sulphides 
when cold are treated with very dilute hydrochloric acid, which 
dissolves the sulphide of manganese, leaving those of nickel and 
cobalt undissolved. The separation is not quite so exact when 
the sulphidos precipitated by sulphide of ammonium are treated 
with acetic acid. The manganese is precipitated by carbonate of 
sodium, ignited, and weighed as MnW(ll). If the mineral 
contain any quartz, it is left behind when the osides are dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. 

" If the coDlcnti of the crucible oro ullowed to cool oompletclj' before wlding 
water, thu crucible invariably brcakg. This is prevented by carefully iuiro- 
Uuciiig the cruciblB, while its conlenls are Biill si a temperature of 100=— 130", 
eilgevHvs inio a porcelain basin of bat wutiir, when tho contentB arc readily 
dlBBoIvviI out withonl injury lo the crucible. 
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b. The finely-powdered mineral maj be oxidised by gradaaUj 
beating it with 3 parts chlorate of potassium and 3 parts car- 
bonate of sodium, until the whole is in a state of tranquil foNon: 
this maj be done in a platinum crucible, the bottom of which 
has been covered with carbonate of sodium. The fused mass is 
treated as in (a). 

c. The mineral may be dissolved in concentrated hydrochlo- 
ric acid with gradual addition of nitric acid, the undissolved 
sulphur filtered ofiT, and the sulphuric acid formed precipitated bj 
chloride of barium (12). The filtrate, freed from excess of 
barium, is heated with sulphurous acid till it no longer smells of 
sulphurous anhydride, and saturated at a gentle heat with hydro- 
sulphuric acid. The sulphide of arsenic is filtered oflT after 24 
hours, dissolved in aqua-regia, and the arsenic precipitated as in 
(a). The filtrate is treated as in (a). 

d. If the mineral contain lead and silver, it may be advan- 
tageously analysed by means of chlorine, as in the case of fahl- 
ore (22). 

22. Fabl-ore. (Sulphides of antimony, arsenic, copper, 
silver, mercury, iron, and zinc.) 

All these metals are not found in every specimen of fahl-ore: 
different specimens vary considerably both in the number and rela- 
tive proportion of their constituents. 

The finely-powdered mineral is introduced into a double bulb- 
tube, one end of which is bent at a right angle, care being taken 
that all the mineral is contained in the bulb which is farthest 
from the bent end. The straight end of the tube is then con- 
nected with an apparatus for the evolution of perfectly dry 
chlorine ; and the bent end is introduced air-tight into a receiver 
— a large U tube answers the purpose — containing a mixture of 
dilute hydrochloric and tartaric acids : a bent tube is connected 
with the other end of the U tube, by which the excess of chlorine 
is conducted into methylated spirit. The bulb-tube should not 
be attached to the chlorine apparatus till all the atmospheric 
air has been driven out of the latter. A very slow stream of 
chlorine is then passed through the tube, which decomposes the 
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fahl-ore with considerable evolution of boat : and wlien tlic bulb 
containing tbe mineral lias cooled, it is heitted gently in order 
eeparate the volatile chlorides, whicli must be driven beyond tbe 
apace between the two bulbs. Those elements which are volati- 
lised as chlorides ore sulphur, arsenic, antimony, mercury, part of 
the iron (and, if too strong a heat has been applied, some of the 
fine): those which remain in tbe bulb as non-volatile chlorides 
are copper, silver, zinc, and most of the iron. 

For the analysis of the volatile chlorides, tbe bulb-tube is 
divided between the two bulbs, and the portion containing the 
Bublimate covered with a wide tube, closed at one end, and 
moistened on the inside with water, in whidi position it is left for 
24 hours. The sublimate thus absorbs water gradually, and may 
then bo dissolved out with water, without the evolution of heat 
and probable loss which would ensue if this precaution were 
neglected. The tube being thoroughly rinsed out, the solution 
is added to the liquid in the receiver : any sulphur that separates ia 
filtered off, and any antimony that precipitates is dissolved by heat. 
The acid solution is then saturated with hydrosulpburic acid, the 
washed precipitate digested with sulphide of ammonium, the 
undissolved sulphide of mercury collected on a weighed filter, 
dried at 100°, and weighed. (Hg^S : Hg^ : : 29 : 25.) Tbe sul- 
phides of antimony and arsenic are precipitated from the sulphida 
of ammonium solution by dilute sulphuric acid, and the metals 
separated as at p. 93. The filtrate (containing tartarioacid) is neu- 
tralised by ammonia, sulphide of ammonium added, the precipi- 
tated sulphide of iron filiered oS*, washed witli water contain- 
ing hydrosulpburic acid, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solu- 
tion heated with nitric acid, and the iron precipitated by am- 
monia ^2. a). 

The bulb containing the non-volatile chlorides is digested with 
dilute hydrochloric acid till only chloride of silver remains undis- 
)u>tved ; this is weighed as in 'i. n. From the solution the copper 
is precipitated by hydrosulpburic acid (12) ; the iron and zinc in d 

the filtrate are separated as in 13. " 

The sulphur is best estimated in a separate portion of the ore, 
whicti is oxidised by careful fusion with 3 parts chlorate of . 
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potassium and 3 parts carbonate of sodium (21. b) : the fused 
mass is digested with water, the* solution acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and precipitated by chloride of barium (1. c). 

This mode of analysis is applicable to bournonite (sulphides of 
antimony, lead, and copper) ; red silver-ore (sulphides of antimony 
or arsenic and silver) ; and other minerals resembling fahl-ore 
in composition. If lead be present, the chlorides cnust be vola; 
tilised at a very gentle heat, when the lead will remain with the 
non •volatile chlorides : and when these chlorides are treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, a large quantity of water must be added, 
to ensure the solution of the chloride of lead. 



23, mesotype or IVatrolite. (Silicate of aluminium and 
sodium, containing water of crystallisation.) 

The water is determined by igniting a weighed portion of the 
finely divided mineral, which has been dried at 100°. 

Another portion, dried at 100® but not ignited, is digested 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid in a porcelain basin, until all 
that is undissolved is converted into a jelly, in which no gritty 
particles can be detected by rubbing with a glass rod. It is then 
evaporated to complete dryness on a waterbath, with frequent 
stirring, the residue moistened with hydrochloric acid and allowed 
to stand for half an hour without heating, and then digested with 
hot water. /The silica is filtered off, washed till the washings 
give no cloudiness with nitrate of silver, completely dried, 
ignited (with the filter), and weighed. (Si02 : Si : : 60-5 : 28-5.) 
From the filtrate the aluminium is precipitated as hydrate by 
sulphide (or carbonate) of ammonium, washed with hot water, 
dried, strongly ignited, and weighed. (A1*0^ : Al* : : 102*4 : 
54-4). The filtrate from the alumina is evaporated to a small 
bulk, transferred to a weighed platinum crucible, carefully eva- 
porated to dryness, and heated till ammoniacal salts are expelled ; 
the residual chloride of sodium is ignited gently, and weighed 
(6. b). If the mineral contain any iron, it will be precipitated as 
sulphide by the sulphide of ammonium, and will give a more or 
less black tinge to the alumina. In order to estimate it the prer 
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cipitftte is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, heated to boiling, sul- ^H 
phite orsodiam added, and then excels of cauatic soda, and the 
whole boiled till the precipitate is black and pulverulent. This 
black precipitate (ferroso ferric oxide) ia filtered off, dissolved in 
liydrochloric acid, nitric acid added and the whole boiled, and the 
iron precipitated by animonia(2. a). From the acidulated filtrate 
the aluminium is precipitated as above. The alumina and ferric 
oxide, af^r weighing, should be treated again with hydrochloric 
ftcid, 08 they frequently contain small quantities of Bilica, the 
weight of which must be deducted, and added to that of the 
silica previously obtained. Similarly, the purity of the i^ilica ob- 
tained in the analysis of a silicate should always be tested by 
carboniLte of sodium or hydrofluoric acid: pure silica dissolves 
entirely in the former, and when dissolved in the latter leaves no 
residue on evaporation. , 

In silicate analyses, calculate the silicon and metals separately ; 
the oxygen is determined by difference. 

24. PrehnUe. {Silicate of calcium and aluminium, containing 
water of crystallisation.) 

The same portion in which the water has been determined by 
ignition is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the silica 
and aluminium separated as in 23. Air should be excluded as 
far as possible during the filtration of the alumina, which must be 
precipitated by sulphide of ammonium : from the filtrate the cal- 
cium ia precipitated as oxalate (4. a). As the alumina thus sepa- 
rated generally contains both silica and lime, it must, after weigh- 
ing, be redissolved in hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, 
and the above process of separation repeated: the weights of silica 
itnd calcium obtained being deducted from that of the alumina 
and added to the former amounts. If iron be present it is sepa- 
rated as in 23. Stilbite ( a mineral containing the same elements 
as prehnite) is analysed in the same manner, excepting that {as 
in mesotype and most other zeolites) the portion decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid mast not have been ignited. 
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25. OliTlne* (Silicate of iron and magnesium: contains 
also traces of nickel and manganese, frequently of copper 
and tin.) 

The mineral is decomposed and the silica. separated as in 23. 
The filtrate is saturated with hydrosulphuric acid, which preci- 
pitates copper and tin as sulphides : the filtrate from which is 
concentrated by evaporation, boiled with chlorate of potassium, 
and the iron precipitated by succinate of ammonium or carbonate 
of barium (11). The nickel and manganese are then precipitated 
by sulphide of ammonium/ excess of which must be avoided : the 
precipitate is allowed to subside completely, filtered off, washed 
with very dilute sulphide of ammonium, and treated on the filter 
with very dilute hydrochloric acid, which dissolves only the sul- 
phide of manganese. The sulphide of nickel is ignited in the 
air and weighed as oxide (16): the m^ganese is precipitated by 
carbonate of sodium at a boiling heat, ignited, and weighed as 
Mn^O* (11). Finally the magnesium is precipitated by phosphate 
of sodium (5. a). 

26. Felspar. (Silicate of aluminium and potassium). 

a. Silicon and Aluminium, — The mineral is very finely pow- 
dered, dried at about 200°, and intimately mixed in a platinum 
crucible with 4 times its weight of a mixture of carbonates of 
potassium and sodium, and fused for half an hour at a strong red 
heat. When cool the crucible is placed in a beaker, digested with 
very dilute hydrochloric acid, the beaker being covered with a 
glass plate to prevent loss by spurting. When the fused mass is 
completely removed from the crucible, the contents of the beaker are 
transferred to a porcelain basin, evaporated to dryness with excess 
of hydrochloric acid, and the silicon, aluminium (and iron, if pre- 
sent), determined as in 23. If the felspar contain calcium (as 
labradorite, anorthite), the aluminium is precipitated by sulphide 
of ammonium, and the calcium from the filtrate by oxalate of am- 
monium (4. a). 

b. Potassium, — A second portion of the powdered mineral is 
decomposed by hydrofiuoric acid in a platinum dish, either by 
digesting it with the liquid acid, or by exposing it, moistened with 
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dilute sulphuric acii], to the vapours of the acid evolved from 
fluorBpar and sulphuric acid in an appropriate leaden vessel (p. 54). 
When the decompoaition ia complete, concentrated sulphuric acid 
is cautiously added, the whole evaporated to drynesH, and heated 
till all the lluoi'ine and eilicon are volatilised, and thi 
sulphuric acid expelled. The residue is moistened with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and water added, in which it should 
dissolve completely, and the aluminium and iron separated as 
above. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, heated to expel the 
ammotiiacal salt, a fragment of carborjato of ammonium being 
placed ID the hot crucible to prevent the formation of an acid 
sulphate; aad the residual normal sulphate of potassium weighed. 
(SO'K^ : K» ; : 87 : 39.) If sodium be present also, the mixed sul- 
phates are converted into chlorides by repeated ignition wilh 
chloride of ammonium until their weight is constant, and the 
metals separated as in 8. 

Another method, which, like the preceding one, will servo 
either for the complete analysis of the felspar, or for the estima- 
tion of its alkaline metals only, is to treat the mineral as in (a), 
substituting carbonate of barium for the alkaline carbonates: or 
it may be fused in a silver crucible with hydrate of barium. 
After the separation of the silica, the barium is removed by- 
dilute sulphuric acid (excess of which must bo avoided), and the 
analysis proceeded with as above. It is essential to the success 
of this method that the mineral he reduced to a perfectly impal- 
pable powder, that the mixture with the flux be as intimate aa 
possible, and that the fusion be eifected at an intense white heat. 
Whenever a sufficient quantity of the mineral is at hand, it is 
preferable to analyse it in two distinct portions, as directed 
above. 

27. Cilaw. (Silicate of calcium and potassium or sodium, 

frequently also of lend; often contains iron, manganese, 

aluminium, and magnesium). 

Glass is analysed' in the same manner as felspar. One portion 

is taken for the determination of all the elements except the 

alkaline metals, and fused with alkaline carbonates. After the 
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separation of the silica, the lead is removed by hydrosulpliuric or 
sulphuric acid : chlorine-water is added to the filtrate and then 
ammonia, which precipitates iron, manganese, aluminium, and 
perhaps magi\esium. The calcium is then precipitated by oxalate 
of ammonium (4. a), and the filtrate tested for magnesium by phos- 
phate of sodium. 

A second portion is decomposed by hydrofluoric acid, or bj 
fusion with carbonate of barium, for the determination of the 
alkaline metals (26). 

28. Augite, Hornblende, C^arnet, Idoerase, Spidcit* 

(Silicates of iron, manganese, aluminium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium.) 

The finely powdered mineral is fused with 4 parts alkaline car- 
bonates, the fused mass treated with hydrochloric acid, with 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid, and the silica separated as 
in 26. The filtrate is treated with chlorine-water and ammonia, 
which precipitates iron, manganese, aluminium, and perhaps mag- 
nesium : after which the calcium is precipitated by oxalate of am- 
monium, and the magnesium by phosphate of sodium. The pre- 
cipitate by ammonia is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, heated to 
boiling in order to convert all the manganese into protochloride, 
largely diluted, and gradually neutralised by carbonate of sodium, 
with constant stirring : the iron and aluminium are thus precipi- 
tated, filtered off, and separated as in 23. From the filtrate, which 
contains the manganese and magnesium as acid carbonates, the 
manganese is precipitated by hypochlorite of sodium, as in 11: 
and the magnesium, after concentration, by phosphate of sodium. 
Carbonate of barium may also be employed to precipitate the iron 
and aluminium. 

29. Bone-earth. (Normal phosphates of calcium and magne- 
sium, carbonate and fluoride of calcium.) 

In order to estimate the amount of bone-earth, or ash, contained 
in bones, a portion of the bone is carefully cleaned, powdered^ di- 
gested with water, and dried at 150°. A weighed portion of the 

♦ Garnet, idocrase, and epidot are completely decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid after ignition. 



powder is then ignited until it is perfectly wliitp, when it consists 
of nothing but bone-earth. Another portion of the dry powder ia 
taken for the determination of the carbonic acid by I033 (4. b). 

A portion of the perfectly .white earth ia dissolved in hydio- 
chloric acid, heated for some time to eipel all the carbonic acid, 
saturated with ammonia, the precipitate redissolyed in aa little 
hydrochloric acid as possible, and acetate of sodium added. Traces 
of iron are generally thus precipitated as phosphate, and must be 
filtered off and estimated : but if a more abundant white precipi- 
tate is formed, dilute liydrociiloric acid is added till it is entirely 
redissolved. From the solution the calcium is then precipitated 
byosnlate of potassium (4. a): the filtrate is saturated with am- 
monia, which precipitates all the magnesium (together with the 
amount of phosphoric acid corresponding to it) as phosphate ; this 
is filtered off, ignited, and weighed, and therestof the phosphoric 
acid precipitated from the filtrate by sulphate of magnesium, chlo- 
ride of ammonium, and ammonia (6. a). 

Another method is to heat the bone-earth with moderately strong 
nitric acid, together with a weighed quantity of pure metallic tin, 
from two to three times the weight of the earth. All the phos- 
phoric acid in the earth combines with the tin, forming an in- 
soluble compound, which is filtered off after dilution, dried, ignited, 
and weighed. The excess of weight of this residue over that of 
rhe tin employed, represents the phosphorus nad oxygen of the 
phosphoric acid. The calcium and magnesium are determined 
in the filtrate as usual. A more accurate method of estimating 
the phosphoric acid is by Iransfi'rring the insoluble phosphate 
of tin, washed by decantation, to a platinum diah, dissolving 
, it in the smallest possible quantity of caustic potash, saturating 
the solution with liydro^iulphuric acid, adding sulphide of am- 
monium, and acidulating feebly with acetic acid. The whole 
is then transferred to a weighed flask of about 1 litre capa- 
city, diluted with water, and the full flask weighed. After about 
twelve or sixteen hours' standing, the clear solution is passed 
through a filter, concentrated, and the phosphoric acid precipitated 
ns pliosphiite of magnesium and ammonium. The flask is then 
weighed again, in order to determine the weight of the liquid 
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poured off. It is then only necessary to ascertain the weight of 
the sulphide of tin, either directly or by calculation, in order to 
be able to calculate the total amount of phosphoric acid. 

Tlie fluorine is either determined in a separate portion by the 
process given at p. 47 ; or by calculation, by deducting from the 
total weight of calcium obtained the amount which was contained 
in the earth as Qarbonate and phosphate; the excess of calcium 
was contained as fluoride. (CaF: F: : 39: 19.) 

30. Ashes, animal or vegetable. (Salts of iron, magnesium, 
calcium, potassium, sodium (rarely manganese and alumin- 
ium); generally carbonates, silicates, sulphates, phosphates, 
chlorides (rarely bromides, iodides, and fluorides). 

The vegetable or animal matter is incinerated until the car- 
bonaceous matter is completely burnt, and the residue is quite 
white : the occasional addition of a drop of nitric acid facilitates 
the combustion of the carbon. If the substance were previously 
dried at 100° and weighed, the weight of the ash will give the 
percentage of inorganic constituents. The ash should be finely 
powdered and kept in a stoppered bottle. 

a. Carbonic acid is determined by loss (4. b) in a portion of 
the ash which has been incinerated without the addition of nitric 
acid. 

b. Chlorine {Bromine, Iodine), — A second portion of the ash 
is digested with water acidulated with nitric acid, and the chlorine 
precipitated from the filtrate by nitrate of silver (3. a). 

c. Silicon and other constituents, — A larger portion of the ash 
is decomposed by excess of hydrochloric acid, and the silica 
separated as in 23. \¥hen, as is often the case, the ash contains 
carbon or sand, these will remain with the silica, which should 
therefore, after weighing, be digested with dilute potash in a 
platinum crucible till all the silica is dissolved, except that exist- 
ing as sand. The residue is collected on a weighed filter, weighed, 
and its weight deducted from that of the silica, and from that of 
the ash employed. By evaporation to dryness with hydrochloric 
acid, the silica may be separated again from the alkaline solution. 
The filtrate containing all the other constituents of the ash is 



rtd or weighed, and divided into three portions, whosQ 
volume or weight is ascertained. In one portion the sulphuric 
acid is estimated by chloride of barium (l.c): in another, the 
alkaline metals (8) : in the third, the other metals and the phos- 
phoric acid (28, 29). 

When, as is the case with the ashes of seeds, the whole or the 
greater part of the ash consists of pho^phat^s, the analysis pro- 
ceeds as in 29: the filtrate from the silica is saturated with 
ammonia and then with acetic acid, when the iron and part of 
the phosphoric acid are precipitated as phosphate; then tho 
calcium ts precipitated by oxalate of potassium: then another 
part of the phosphoric acid and all the magnesium by ammonia; 
iind then the rest of the phosphoric acid by a magnesium-sali. 
When tho ash is poor in phosphoric acid, the addition of ammonia 
after the remoTal of the calcium does not precipitate all the mag- 
nesium : that which remains in solution must be precipitated by 
phosphate of sodium, or, if the alkalis are to be determined in the 
same solution, by phosphato of ammonium. When manganese is 
present, as well as iron and phosphoric acid, the phosphate of iron 
is first estimated, by saturation first with ammonia and then with 
acetic acid ; the filtrale is then mixed with a known volume of 
a standard solution of ferric chloride (containing a known amount 
of iron) as neutral as possible, and the whole heated to boiling. 
The precipitate is washed witli hot water, ignited, and weighed : 
it contains all the phosphorus and oxygen of the phosphoric 
acid, which is estimated by deducting from the weight of the 
precipitate that of the iron added as chloride. In the filtrate, 
manganese, calcium, and magnesium are determined as in 11. 

For the estimation of the alkaline metals, the solution of the 
ash (afwr the separation of silica) is precipitated first by oxalate of 
ammonium, then by excess of ammonia, and finally (if necessary) 
by phosphate of ammonium. The precipitate having been 
liioroughly washed with water containing ammonia, the filtrate 
is somewhat evaporated to drive off free ammonia, and the phos- 
phoric acid precipitated by acetaio of lead : excess of lead is then 
removed from the unfiltered solutio;i by carbonate of ammonium 
1' 
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and ammonia, and the two precipitates filtered off together. The 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness, ignited to expel the animoniacal 
salts, the residual alkaline chlorides weighed, and separated as 
in 8. Iodine^ if present, is estimated in a separate portion of the 
ash by means of nitrate of palladium : the black precipitate, after 
standing for twelve hours, is collected on a weighed filter, dried 
over sulphuric acid, and weighed. (Pd 1:1:: 180 : 127.) 
Fluorine is very rarely present : its quantity cannot be estimated. 
If, as sometimes occurs in the case of graminaceous plants, 
the ash contains a silicate which is not decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, it is best decomposed by hydrofluoric acid (26. b), 
and the silicon estimated by loss. 

31. nineral UTater. (Mineral-springs, sea-water, spring- 
water.) 

The following are the metals and acids which occur in mineral 
waters : — 

Metals, — Potassium, sodium, ammonium, magnesium, calcium, 
iron, manganese, aluminium (rarely lithium, barium, strontium); 
also traces of copper, lead, tin, antimony, arsenic (and in some 
springs in mines, zinc). 

Acids and Non'metallic Elements, — Carbonic (free and com- 
bined), hydrosulphuric (free and combined), silicic, sulphuric, 
phosphoric, boric (nitric), chlorine, bromine, iodine (fluorine); 
liumic acids (crenic, and apocrenic), and occasionally volatile 
organic acids. 

Those mineral waters which are poor in alkaline carbonates, 
and which contain the alkaline-earthy metals chieflj as chlorides 
and sulphates, scantily as acid carbonates, are called saline waters. 
Those which are rich in alkaline carbonates, and contain tlie 
alkaline-earthy metals as acid carbonates, are called alkaline 
waters. The latter are by far the richer in free carbonic acid, 
by which the normal alkaline-earthy carbonates are converted 
into acid carbonates, and so held in solution. Both these waters 
give a precipitate on boiling ; the supernatant liquid of the saline 
waters is neutral, and generally contains soluble salts of calcium 
and magnesium ; that of the alkaline waters is alkaline even after 
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loDg boiling, and contains no soluble calcium- or magneai urn -salts. 
Tliose waters wliicb are rich in carbonate of iron ave called 
ekah/bealei those which contain soluble sulphides are called 
s atph ur-walers. 

la nearly every case a separate portion of tlie water should be 
taken for the determination of each constitftent: for those which 
nro present in very small proportion, a large quantity of water 
must be taken, and concentrated by evaporation to a small bulk. 
The first operation is to ascertain the specific ifravilff. This is 
(lone by means of a flask with a tightly- fit ting perforated stopper, 
which is capable when filled with water of being closed so as to 
exclude any air-bubbles. The flask is weighed when empty, and 
again filled with distilled water at a known temperature : it is then 
emptied, dried (or rinsed out with the mineral water), filled with 
the mineral water at the same temperature, and again weighed; 
the weight of the mineral water divided by that of the distilled 
water gives the speciflc gravity of the former, that of the latter 
i>eing taken as unity. The specific gravity being known, the 
portions of water for each determination can be measured ofij 
since the weight of any given volume of water is readily cal- 
culated. (I cubic centimetre of distilled water at 4' weighs 
1 gramme.) 

a. Carbonic acid is determined at the spnng. A known volume 
of freshly drawn water is mixed in a stoppered flask with am- 
monia and chloride of barium : when the precipitate has quite 
subsided, the clear solution is passed through a filter, the precipi- 
tate washed two or three times with liot water by decantation, 
filtered without access of air, washed, dried at 100°, and weighed. 
If any of tbe precipitate cannot be washed out of the flask, it 
may be dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, reprecipitated by 
ammonia and carbonate of ammonium, and after washing, col- 
lected on the same fitter. Tbe precipitate thus obtained does not 
consist only of carbonate : it contains all the sulphuric acid in tlifi 
water, as well as those subslanijes which would be precipitated by 
boiling the water. The amount of carbonic acid in it must 
therefore be estimated by loss, as in 4. b. The amount tbus ob- 
q3 
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tained represents all the carbonic acid in the water, both free and 
. combined. If another portion of the water be precipitated by 
boiling, and the amount of carbonic acid in the precipitate de- 
ducted from the total amount, the remainder will represent the 
amount of carbonic acid expelled by boiling : this however is not 
all free carbonic acid^ since the acid carbonates are converted by 
boiling into normal carbonates. If the gas evolved by boiling 
the water be collected in a graduated tube over mercury, and the 
carbonic anliydride and hydrosulphuric acid absorbed by potash, 
the residual gas will indicate the amount of other ^ases (oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrocarbons) dissolved in the water. 

b. Hydrosulphuric acid is determined at the spring. To a 
moderately large known volume of the water is added a little 

« 

starch-solution, and then (from a burette) a standard solution of 
iodine in iodide of potassium (see No. 40), until the first appear- 
ance of a distinct blue colour. If the waiter is alkaline, it must 
be neutralised with acetic acid (or mixed with chloride of ba- 
rium): if it is hot, it must be allowed to cool in a closed vessel. 
The decomposition of hydrosulphuric acid by iodine being ex- 
pressed by the equation P-f H2S=2HI + S, the amount of hydro- 
sulphuric acid present (free and combined) is readily calculated 
from that of iodine employed. (P : H2S : : 127 : 17.) 

c. The total weight of the fixed constituents is ascertained bj 
evaporating a known volume of water to dryness, heating the 
residue to about 150° or 200°, and weighing when cold. If much 
chloride of magnesium be present, an error will arise, as this salt 
is decomposed by heat : this may be prevented by dissolving in 
the water before evaporation a known weight of pure ignited car- 
bonate of sodium. 

d. Chlorine (bromine and iodine). — The water is acidulated 
with nitric acid and precipitated by nitrate of silver (3. a). Bro- 
mine and iodine are never present but in very small quantities, so 
that a very large volume of water must be taken for their deter- 
mination. Iodine is precipitated by nitrate of palladium (30): 
bromine and chlorine together by nitrate of silver, and the weighed 
precipitate heated in a current of chlorine, and again weighed 
(p. 38). 
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c. Sul/ihuric acid. — Tlic water is ncidnlated wilh bydrocliloric 
acid, and precipitftted by chloride of barium (1. c). 

f. Carbonates of iron, manganese, calcium, and magnesium : 
perhaps alumina. — These are precipitated when the water h 
boiled for an hour in a, flask. The precipitate is filtered oif, dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and the different metals estimated rs 
in 28. A large quantity of water should be employed for this 
determination. 

g. Silicon. — A large quantity of water is acidulated with hy- 
drochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the residue treatfid with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, when the silica alone remains insoluble, 
and is dried, ignited, and weighed. Should the residu3 contain 
sulphate of calcium, a considerable quantity of water will h& 
required lo dissolve it. 

ii. Boric acid. — Tlie water is mixed with carbonate of sodiunf, 
concentrated by evaporation, and acidulated with liydrochlorio 
acid : turmeric paper dipped into it becomes brown when dried, 
if boric acid bo present. 

i. Potassium and sodium, — The water is boiled in a flask to 
about half its volume, and, without filtenng, mixed with excess of 
baryla-water, and filtered. Excess of barium is removed from 
the filtrate by carbonate of ammonium and ammonia: the iiltmtc 
is evaporated to dryness (with addition of chloride of ammonium 
if the alkaline metals are not present as chlorides), the residue 
gently ignited and treated aa in 8. 

k. Carbonate of sodium (in alkaline waters). — The water is 
boiled for an hour, filtered, and the filtrate divided into two equal 
parts. In one, acidulated with nitric acid, the chlorine is precipi- 
tated by nitrate of silver. The other is acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness, the residue gently ignited 
and redissolved in water, and the solution precipitated by nitrate 
of silver. The diflerence between the weights of this portion of 
chloride of silver and the former, corresponds to the amount of 
carbonate of sodium in the water. (SAgCI: CO'Na^: :28r : 106.) 

1, Calcium and maynesiwm, (as soluble salts in saline watei's). 
— Calcium is precipitated from the boiled and filtered water by 
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oxalate of ammonium (4) : magnesium from the filtrate by phos- 
phate of sodium (5). 

m. If lithium be present, it remains with the other alkaline 
chlorides when the water is treated as in (i). The three chlorides 
are dissolved in water, the potassium precipitated as chloroplati- 
nate, the filtrate (freed from platinum) evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue treated with alcohol and ether, which dissolves the 
chloride of lithium only. For the estimation of amfnonium, a 
large quantity of water is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, eva- 
porated to dryness but not ignited, the residue boiled with potash, 
and the ammonia evolved collected in dilute hydrochloric acid 
(p. 191). Nitric acid is of rare occurrence: it is detected in the 
concentrated water by ferrous sulphate ; but its estimation is very 
difficult. Perhaps it maybe effected by distilling the concentrated 
water, after removing the chlorine by sulphate of silver, with sul- 
phuric acid, and saturating the distillate with baryta-water (p. 9). 

n. Strontium^ barium, aluminium, manganese, phosphoric acid, 
and fluorine, are to be sought for in the deposit which forms in 
many mineral waters by boiling or exposure to the air. Copper, 
lead, tin, antimony, and arsenic are to be sought in the same de- 
posit, which is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and treated with 
hydrosulphuric acid: Marsh's apparatus may be employed lo 
detect the two latter metals. 

o. Organic matter, — When organic matter is present, the 
residue obtained by evaporating the water to dryness blackens 
when strongly heated. The total amount cannot be accurately 
estimated by heating till the carbon is entirely burnt : for some 
of the inorganic constituents would be decomposed by the heat. 
The deposit formed in the water by boiling sometimes contains 
peculiar organic acids, crenic and apocrenic acids. They are 
separated by boiling the deposit with potash for many hours, 
saturating the solution with acetic acid, and adding acetate of 
copper, which precipitates the apocrenic acid : the crenic acid is 
precipitated by heating the filtrate with carbonate of sodium. 
Volatile organic acids {formic, acetic, propionic, &c.) are separated 
by distilling the concentrated water (after removal of chlorine 
&c.) with strong sulphuric acid. 
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32. Esdmatlon of Carbonic Acid. (Applied to the tqIh*] 

ation of coniraorcial potash and aoda, of acids, and ( 

binoxide of inanganese.) 
All carbon&tea arc decomposed by strong acids ; tbe carboni( 
acid which is liberated splits up into water and carbonic anhyj 
dride (CO'), which latter escapes in tlie gaseous form, 
weight of the carbonic anhydride evolved is known, the 
of carbonic acid to which it corresponds is readily calculated. I| 
is on this principle that the amount of carbonate pres 
solid compound is usually estimated. Tlie apparatus employeil 
consists of a small light flask fitted with a cork perforated wil' 
two boles : into one of these is fitted a tube filled with fragme 
of eliloride of calcium; into the other a narrow tube reach! 
almost to the surface of the liquid in the flask, and bent abc 
the cork at a right angle. A weighed portion of the dry Eubstani 
is introduced into the flask, wliich is then filled about one-third 
with water : a small tube of such a length as to lean against the 
side of tlie flask, containing enough sulphuric' acid to decompoi 
all tho carbonate, is placed in the flask : the cork with its tubes 
attached is then fitted air-light into the flask, nnd the whole] 
apparatus weighed. The oiiSce of the bent tube is then closed'j 
with a plug of cork or wax, and the apparatus inclined so that 
small portion of the acid flows fi'om tho tube into the solution 
the flask : when the cdervescencc has subsided, a fresh portion 
acid is allowed to escape ; and so on till tbe carbonate is entire)] 
decomposed. The carbonic anhydride evolved escapes throngb' 
tbe chloride of calcium tube, which retains any moisture that may > 
be carried with it. When the efiervescence baa entirely ceased, 
the plug is removed from the bent tube, and suction applied 
Ibe chloride of calcium tube until all the carbonic anhydride 
tho flask is replaced by air : tbe whole is again weighed, when 
the loss of weight indicates tho amount of carbonic anhydride 

* Nitric acid mnat be need (o decompose tbe carbonciea of barium, calciai 
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that has escaped. The carbonic anhydride dissolved in the 
liquid in the flask must be expelled by heat before weigliing the 
flask. 

a. Alkalimetry. — It is obvious that this process may be applied 
to the valuation of commeFcial carbonates of potassium and sodium 
(commonly called potash and soda), the value of which depends 
entirely on the amount of real carbonate they contain. The 
impurities in potash are generally chloride, sulphate, silicate, and 
phosphate of potassium, carbonate, silicate, and phosphate of 
calcium : those in soda are chloride, sulphide, sulphate, hypo- 
sulphite, silicate, and hydrate of sodium. The amount of water 
in the sample is ascertained by heating it to about 200^, and 
weighing : the dry sample is then decomposed in the above 
apparatus. The proportion for the potash sample is CO* : CO'K' 
: : 22 : 69 ; for the soda, CO^ : CO^Na^ : : 22 : 53. If the soda 
sample contain any caustic soda, which is known (in the absence 
of sulphide) by its solution having an alkaline reaction after the 
addition of excess of chloride of barium, another equal portion 
must be mixed with about 3 parts of pure quartz-sand and about 
^ part carbonate of ammonium, moistened with water, and heated 
till the water and ammonia are expelled : the dry residue is then 
decomposed as above. The excess of sodic carbonate obtained in 
the second determination, is due to the caustic soda in the sample: 
from it the amount of the latter is easily calculated. (CO^Na* : 
2NaH0 : : 106 : 80.) If it contains any sulphide or hyposulphite, 
these salts must be oxidised by the addition of some chromate of 
potassium to the solution in the flask, before commencing the 
decomposition. 

b. Acidimetry, — Another purpose to which this process may 
be applied is that of determining the amount of real aeid con- 
tained in commercial acids. This is done by decomposing an 
excess of pure acid carbonate of sodium by a known weight of the 
acid to be valued : as the decomposition takes place atom for 
atom, the amount of real acid present is readily calculated from 
the weight of carbonic anhydride evolved. The following will 
serve as examples of the mode of calculation : 
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Suli^huric ncid - (aCO'NnH + SO'H= = SO'Na' + 2C0= + 2H-0) 

2C0' ; SO'H' :: it : iO. 

HyJroclilpric aci.l - (CO"NaH + CIII = CIN.i + CO' + II-O) 



c. Valuation of Manganese-ores. — Sinoxide of manganese iii 
Utuomposed by oxalic acid in presence of SQlpliurie acid, giving 
■up half its oiygen to the oxalic acid, which is lliereby converted 
into carbonic anhydride and water (Mn»0^^-C20^Hi'=Mn'0^- 
2C0' + H'0); 2 molecules of carbonic anhydride being formed 
for each molecule of binoxide. Hence the amount of binoxide of 
manganeae contained in commercial manganese-ore is readily 
estimated by the aid of the carbonic-acid apparatus. The moisture 
in the ore is first determined by heating it to 100° — 120'. A 
weighed portion of the dry ore is then introduced into the flask, 
with about twice its weight of normal oxalate of potassium; water 
is then added, and the decomposition effected as above by an 
excess of concentrated sulphuric acid. From the weight of car- 
bonic anhydride evolved, the amount of binoxide of manganese is 
readily calculated. (2C0- : Mn'O' : : 44 : 42.) Good manganese- 
ore is crystalline in texture, and yields a blncii powder : after 
having been dried, it should scarcely lose weight when healed 
to dull redness. 

33. Earthy Phosphatos. (Sesquiphosphales of iron and 
aluminium, phosphates of magnesium and calcium.) — 
Fownes. 

These phosphates are frequently met with together in the 
Hnalysis of ashes of plants. They are all soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, and are reprecipiiated unchanged by ammonia : when freshly 
precipitated, ihe phosphates of calcium and magnesium are soluble 
in warm acetic acid ; those of iron and aluminium are not. Pho; 
pbate of aluminium closely resembles hydrate of aluminium both.^ 
in appearance and properties, being soluble in potash, whence 
precipitated by chlorido of ammonium. Basic phosphate of 
ftlso closely resembles sesqui hydrate of iron in colour and generi 
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The precipitate contains chloroplatinate and chloriridate of 
potassium (together with osmium and traces of rhodiuna and pal- 
ladium): the presence of iridium gives it a reddish colour. It is 
intimately mixed with an equal weight of carbonate of sodium, 
and gently ignited (together with the filter-ash) in a porcelain 
crucible until the whole mass is black: the platinum is thus 
reduced, the iridium and osmium oxidised. The black mass is 
exhausted with water and hydrochloric acid, which remove the 
osmate of potassium and excess of carbonate: the former may be 
added to the distillate containing osmic acid. The residue is 
dried, ignited, and weighed: it is then fused for some time with 
6 parts acid sulphate of potassium, by which all the rhodium is 
converted into a soluble salt, which is extracted with water ; the 
residue is again weighed, and the rhodium determined by loss. 
The mixture of platinum and sesquioxide of iridium is then di- 
gested, in very dilute aqua-regia, which extracts part of the 
platinum: the clear solution is poured off, saturated with ammonia, 
evaporated to dryness, and ignited, when pure platinum remains. 
The rest of the platinum, together with the sesquioxide of iridium, 
is mixed with chloride of sodium and concentrated aqua-regia, 
and evaporated to dryness: exhaustion with water removes the 
platinum-salty and the oxide of iridium is left. This is washed 
with chloride of sodium, and finally with chloride of ammonium, 
ignited, reduced by hydrogen, and weighed as metallic iridium. 
The platinum solution still contains some iridium, so that this 
process must be repeated. 

T\iQ filtrate contains rhodium, palladium, some iridium, iron, 
and copper. It is evaporated to dryness, and the residue digested 
with strong aqua-regia, chloride of potassium added, and the 
whole again evaporated to dryness. Digestion with alcohol re- 
moves the chlorides o^ copper and iron, leaving the double salts of 
palladium, rhodium, and iridium. These are fused with bichro- 
mate of potassium, and the mass treated with water, when the 
iridium is left as sesquioxide. From the solution neutralised by 
carbonate of sodium, palladium is precipitated by cyanide c' 
mercury; tjie precipitate on ignition leaves the metal. TJie fil- 
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\ trate is boiled with hydrochloric acid till it becomes red, and ^^| 



the rhodium precipitated as hydrate by potasli. 

Tbo distillate, containing all the osmium as osmic acid is neu- 
tralised with lime, and heated with an alkaline formate, which 
reduces the osmium as a bluish-blnck powder. Or it is mixed 
with ammonia and chloride of ammonium, evaporated to dryness in 
a retort, and ignited till only metallic osmium remains. Or it is 
saturated with potash, and heated with alcohol, when osmite of 
potassium separates, whence metallic osmium may be obtained 
(p. 139). (Wiihler.) 

b. The portion of platinum-ore which is insoluble in aqua-regia 
ia generally cMei platinum-regidues. It contains oamide of iridium, 
iridium (in powder), ruthenium, traces of rhodium, platinum, and 
(sometimes) gold, magnetic, titanic, and chrome-iron- ores, aili' 
cates, &c. It is fused in a silver or wrought-iron crucible for an 
hour at a red heat, with 2 parts nitre and 1 part caustic potash, 
and the mass when cool digested with cold water in a stoppered 
bottle. After 12 hours the clear orange-cole ui'od solution is 
poured off from the black residue. 

The solution which contains osmate and ruthenat« of potassium 
is mised with nitric acid, and the precipitated ruthenic oside 
freed from osmium by distillation with aqua-regia. The solution 
is freed from osmium in the fame manner, and is then evaporated 
with hydrochloric acid, when nitre crystallises out first, and then 
rose-red chlororuthenate of potasi^ium, whence metallic ruthenium 
is obtained. 

The residue, which may contain all the platinum-metals as 
oxides, is freed from osmium by distillation with aqua-rcgia, when 
some impure oxide of rhodium often remains undissolved. The 
solution is evaporated, and precipitated by chloride of ammonium : 
the double salts of the platinum-metals are filtered off, and washed 
with chloride of ammonium till the wash-water passes through 
colourless. The solution contains the iron, copper. And eh romi-ini. 
By prolonged digestion of the double salts in cold water the chlo- 
roruthenate is dissolved out first; from the solution the oxide is 
precipitated by beating with ammonia, and this is reduced by 
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hydrogen to metallic ruthenium. The chloroplatinate and chloric 
ridate are digested with water containing hjdrosulphnric or 
sulphurous acid, which reduces the iridium to sesquichloride: 
the solution is evapoirated, and, without filtering, mixed with chlo- 
ride of ammonium. The precipitated chloroplatinate on ignition 
leaves metallic platinum : the solution is evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue, ignited in a stream of hydrogen, leaves metallic 
iridium. 

Goldy if present, may be precipitated by oxalic acid. 

Fremy (Compt. rend, xxxviii. 1008) gives the following simpler 
method of treating platinum-residues, which seems to be particu- 
larly adapted for obtaining the metals in a state of puritj. About 
200 grm. of the residues are heated to bright redness in a long 
porcelain tube, purified air being drawn over the heated ore b? 
means of an aspirator. Osmium and ruthenium combine with 
oxygen : ruthenic oxide crystallises in the cold part of the tube 
in violet crystals ; while the more volatile osmic acid passes first into 
a series of empty, tubes, in which a part is deposited in crystals, 
and finally into a solution of potash. An alloy of iridium and 
rhodium remains in the roasting tube. This is calcined in an 
earthen crucible, with 4 parts nitre, care being taken not to 
carry the operation too far, exhausted with water, and filtered: 
the alkaline filtrate on evaporation deposits crystals of osmite of 
potassium, the osmium not being entirely removed by the roasting. 
The precipitate on the filter, which contains potash, is treated for 
several hours with aqua-regia, which converts the iridium into 
chloriridate of potassium, nearly insoluble in cold water. It is 
dissolved by boiling water, the washing being continued as lon^ 
as the wash-water has a brown colour; and the chloriridate 
crystallises on evaporating the solution. The residue, containin<r 
the rhodium, is dried, mixed with an equal weight of chloride of 
sodium, and treated for 3 or 4 hours by dry chlorine at a red heat, 
Chlororhodate of sodium is thus formed, which by solution in 
water and evaporation, is obtained in fine rose-coloured crystals. 
(Graham's Chemistry, ii. 418). 
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So. Ferropyanldc nf Potassium. (Cj'^Fe^K^ + SH^O.) 
ft. The loaler is delBrmined by heating the salt to 200". 

b. The cyanogen can only he estimated directly by combustioa 
tt'illi oxide of copper. 

c. Iron and Potassium. — The salt is dissolved in water, and the 
goiution precipitated by acetaW of lead. The ferrocjanide of 
lead is filtered off, washed, and decomposed by digestion with 
sulphide of ammonium ; the sulphide of lead SItct'ed off and 
washed; the filtrate (of ferrocyanide of ammoniuni) evaporated to 
dryness, the residue ignited in the air till pure fi'rric oxide is left, 
which is weighed (2). From the original filtrate the excess of 
lead is removed by hydros ulpli uric acid, the solution evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue converted by ignition into carbonate 
of potassium, wjiich is converted into Bulphate, and weighed (3). 
(SO*K^ : K» : : 87 : 39.) 

Or the salt may be fused with acid sulphate of ammonium, the 
ignited residue of ferric oxide and potnssic sulphate dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the irun precipitated by ammonia, the solution 
evaporated \o dryness, and the residual potassic sulphate weighed. 

To estimate the iron alone, the salt is fused with 3 parts of a 
mixture of nitre and carbonate of sodium in a platinum crucible. 
On treating the fused mass with water, the iron ia left as sesqui- 
oxide : as this contains some potash, it must be dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and precipitated by ammonia. (Wohler.) 



Section II. Volumetric Analysis. 

The methods of estimating substances which have been hitherto 
described depend upon the separation of the substance in a form 
in which it can be weighed directly; or upon its conversion into a 
compound which is capable of being weighed, the weight of which 
bears a known proportion to that of the substance to be estimated : 
the reagent by which the separation is effected being always em- 
ployed iwcxcm*. The methods of estimation in the wet way, which 
are included under the general name of Volumetric Analysis, de- 
pend, on the contrary, 1, upon the employment of only tlie exact 
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amouut of the reagent which is necessary to produce the reaction 
desired ; 2, upon the determination of this amount, not bj weight, 
but by measure, which is effected by the employment of solutions 
which in a known volume contain a known weight of the reagent 
These solutions are called Standard Solutions, The volumetric 
method of analysis is only applicable in cases where the point at 
which the reaction is complete can be determined with certaintj 
by means of some phenomenon which is manifested in the solution 
of the substance to be estimated, i, e. by an appeai*ance, disappear- 
ance, or change, of colour, or by the appearance or disappearance 
of a precipitate. 

The unit of volume ordinarily adopted is the cubic centi* 
metre (c.c), which is the volume occupied by 1 gramme of water 
at 4°. The vessels employed for measuring volumes are, for large 
quantities, graduated cylinders, or flasks whose volume is known 
and marked on the outside: for small quantities, pipettes and 
burettes, which are graduated into cubic centimetres and fractions 
of the c.c. By far the most convenient form of burette for general 
purposes is that devised by Mohr, which discharges the liquid 
from its lower extremity, th^ discharge being regulated by means 
of a pinchcock, and a caoutchouc tube. 

When the reagent is a stable compound, and not liable to de- 
composition by keeping, a standard solution of it is prepared once 
for all, and kept in a stoppered bottle ready for use. In the case 
of compounds that are easily decomposed, a moderately concen- 
trated solution is prepared, and its value (or standard) is ascer- 
tained on each occasion previous to its employment. 

There are two methods of estimation by volumetric analysis: 
1 , tlie direct method ; 2, the indirect, or residual method. The 
first is employed when the point at which the reaction between 
the reagent and the substance to be estimated is complete, can be 
exactly ascertained by one of the phenomena indicated above; 
in such cases the necessary amount of the reagent is measured 
off directly. The second is employed when the point of complete 
reaction cannot be exactly ascertained. It is then necessary to 
employ a second reagent between which and the first the point of 
complete reaction is capable of being determined. A known 
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volume of the first reagent, more than is needed for the complete 
reaction, is added to the soLutian of the substance to be estim»ted: 
and the excess of ihe first reagent is then ascertained by means 
of the second, 

36. AlbalimetrT. (Estimation of the amount of alkali or 
alkaline carbonate in commercial potash, sodn, or ammonia.) 

This estimation depends upon the facta that the alkaline salts 
of strong acids (oxalic, sulphuric, &c.) are neutral to litmus ; and 
that tbe violet solution of litmus is coloured blue hj caui 
alkalis or alkaline carbonates, wine-red by carbonic acid, and 
light-red by strong acids. 

a. Direct method. — A standard acid solution is the only 
required. Oxalic acid is the most couTenient acid for Ibis 
pose; for it can be weighed with greater accuracy than any liquii 
acid, and its solution can be kept for any length of ti 
undergoing any change. It ia best to make the standard solution 
of such strength that 1000 c.c. (1 litre) shall contain exactly one 
i-gramme-alom (i.e. 1 atom expressed in ^ grammes) of the acid. 
This i3donebydiseolvinginwateri^=63 grammes of pure crys- 
laUisod oxalic acid (C*CHIP+2H-0=126), and diluting the eoIu-' 
tion to the bulk of 1 litre, at IV'S". 1000 c.c. of this sohition 
contains I ^-gramme-atom of acid : hence 2 c.c, contain 1 milli- 
gramme-atom of acid, luid saturate 2 milligramme-atoms of ii 
caustic alkali or 1 milligramme- atom of an alkaline carbonate. 

Since pure oxalic acid cannot be ahvaya readily obiained, 
sulphuric acid may be employed for tlie standard solution. 
About 70 grm. concentrated sulphuric acid are diluted with 
about 600 grm. water: when tlie misliU'C is cool, the volume 
of it that ia necessary to saturate 5-3 grm. (1 ^-decigramme- 
atom) pure anhydrous carbonate of sodium is determined, 
0-3 grm, freshly ignited carbonate of sodium are dissolved iii 
hot water, the solution colouroJ blue with a few drops of litmus, 
and the acid added from a burette (at last drop by drop) 
till the colour just passes from wine-red to light-red, and' 
till strips of litmus-paper, moistened with the solution, begin to 
retain the red colour when dry. The volume of acid employed. 
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is then noted, and the whole diluted so as to approximate to the 
j-equired strength. Suppose, for instance, 37 c.c. acid have been 
used : water is added till every 100 vols, is diluted to 250 vols, 
and another determination made. If 90 c.c. are now required to 
saturate the ^-decigramme alkaline solution, every 90 vols, of the 
acid must be diluted to 100, and the result controlled by a fresh 
determination. 100 c.c. of this acid should exactly saturate 
5*3 grm. carbonate of sodium, and will contain I -J-decigramme- 
atom of acid : 2 c.c. will contain 1 milligramme-atom ('098 grm.) 
sulphuric acid, and will exactly saturate 2 milligramme-atoms of 
an alkali or 1 milligramme-atom of an alkaline carbonate. The 
standard solution is kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 

A weighed portion of the substance to be estimated is dissolved 
in water (if a solid), a few drops of litmus added, and the standard 
acid added from a burette until the first permanent appearance of 
a light-red colour : and the volume of acid employed is read off. 
Each c.c. of acid corresponds to 1 milligramme-atom of alkali or 
1 -^-milligramme-atom of alkaline carbonate ; i. e, to 0-053 grm. 
carb. sod., 0*069 grm. carb. pot., 0*040 grm. caustic soda,' 0*056 grm. 
caustic potash, 001 7 grm. ammonia : and a simple proportion gives 
the amount of alkali or alkaline carbonate (e. ^. 100 : 6*9 : : 
number of c.c. employed : carbonate of potassium present). Bj 
operating on 100 times the J-milligramme-atom (c. g, 6-9 grm. 
in the case of potassic carbonate, 5*3 grm. in the case of sodic 
(Carbonate), all calculation is saved : for as this amount, if per- 
fectly pure, would require 100 c.c. acid for its saturation, the 
number of c.c. actually required at once indicates the percentage 
of alkaline carbonate. The burettes commonly used contain 
50 c.c, and are graduated into half c.c. ; so that by operating on 
50 times the ^-milligramme-atom, the number of divisions em- 
ployed represents the percentage. 

b. Residual method, — The standard acid is added until the 
colour of the litmus is a distinct light-red; the solution is then 
heated to boiling, and a small excess of acid (5 — 10 c.c.) added. 
The hot solution is freed from carbonic acid by agitation and by 
drawing air through it by means of a glass tube; and then 
neutralised with a standard alkaline solution (37) until the colour 
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ju^t clianges from rod to blue. Since the acid and alkaline solu' 
tiona neutralise each other volume for volume, it is only necessary 
to deduct the number of c.c. employed of ihe latter from that of 
the former, and to calculate the amount of alkali from the residue. 
This method is preferable for the estimation of carbonates, since 
the change from blue to red is more distinctly marked thaa that 
from one shade of red tu another. 

37. Aeidimetry, This estimation depends on the samcM 

principles as the preceding. 
The most convenient alkaline solution is caustic soda (perfect!' 
free from carbonate) ; it is standardised ho that 100 c.c. exactly 
saturate 100 c.c. of the standard acid solution. It is kiipt ii 
Hask into the cork of which is inserted a chloride of calcium tube 
filled with a mixture of Glauber's salt and caustic lime, which 
effectually prevents the absorption of carbonic acid. If the 
burette be closed with a similar tube, tlie soda-solution may 
remain in it for days. The estimation is performed precisely 
as in 36, the last drops of the soda-solution being added from a 
pipette graduated to y'^ c.c. Since the normal alkaline salts of 
strong acids are perfectly neutral, the exact point of saturation 
is attained when the litmus is i-eslored to its original colour. The 
best method of observing this with precision is to colour a certain 
quantity of pure water with litmus, and to divide it into two equal 
portions: the acid is added to one, while the other is kept at hand 
as a standard of comparison. Calculation may bo avoided, as 
above, by operating on a. weight of acid equal to 50 (or 100) 
limes its ^-mill)gramme-atoni> When several {e. g. 5) estimations 
of tbo same acid have to bo made, the readiest method is to 
weigh out 500 times the ^ milligramme-atom of the acid (e. g. 
5 X 4'9 grm. sulphuric acid), to dilute it to 250 c.c, and to take 
50 c.c. of the mixture for each determination : the number of c.c. 
soda-eolution employed represents the percentage of acid. 

38. Cblorlmetry. (Valuation of chloride of lime.) 
Chloride of lime (bleaching powder) contains hypochio 

chloride, and hydrate of calcium in varying proportions. 
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value depends upan the amount of hypochlorite which it contains, 
or upon the quantity of chlorine which it evolves when treated 
with acids. It is the estimation of this chlorine which constitutes 
chlorimetry. 

a. The amount of the substance which is necessary to oxidise 
a known weight of arsenious anhydride in an acid solution, is 
estimated directly. Free chlorine, in presence of water, converts 
arsenious into arsenic anhydride, hydrochloric acid being formed 
at the same time (As^O^ -h CI* -h 2H20 = As«0 + 4C1ID. If 
indigo be present in the arsenious solution, it is not acted upon 
by the chlorine until the oxidation of the arsenic acid is com- 
pleted ; the disappearance, therefore, of the blue colour marks 
the end of the operaticm. 

Standard solution, — 14 grm. pure arsenious anhydride, dried at 
100°, are dissolved in caustic potash, and the solution diluted to 
1 litre. 1 c.c. of this solution contains 0*014 grm. arsenious an- 
hydride, and requires for its conversion into arsenic anhydride 
0-010 grm. chlorine, f As20'=198 : 01^=142 : : 14 : 10.) 

5 grm, chloride of lime are triturated with water, the whole 
washed into a graduated cylinder, and diluted to 100 c.c. 50 cc. 
arsenious solution are placed in a beaker, diluted with water, 
saturated with hydrochloric acid, and coloured blue with a drop 
of indigo-solution : the solution of chloride of lime (which should 
be well shaken up) is then added from a burette, until the blue 
colour is nearly destroyed. A fresh drop of indigo is then added; 
and then the chloride-solution again, very cautiously and drop by 
drop, the contents of the beaker being continually agitated, until 
the colour finally disappears. The amount of chlorine contained 
in the volume of chloride-solution (or weight of chloride of lime) 
employed, is 0*5 grm., that being the quantity necessary to oxidise 
50 c.c. of the standard solution. For instance, suppose 45 cc 
chloride-solution have been employed : 5 grm. bleaching powder 
will contain I'l grm. chlorine; and the percentage of available 
chlorine in the sample is 22*2 p.c. 1000 c.c. chlorine, at 0® and 
760 .mm. pressure, weigh 3*1884 grm. 

b. The substance is made to react on a known volume of a 
standard alkaline solution of arsenious anhydride, which is em- 
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plowed in excess : and the excess is estimated by a standard solu- 
tion of iodine (40. c). According to Jlohr, this is the only 
accQrate method. 

c. The substance is made to react on a known weiglit of a 
ferrous salt, which is added in excess : and the excess is estimated 
hy a standard solution of permanganate of potassium (45). 

39. Valuation of Df ancanese-ares. (Determination of 
the amount of available oxygen which they contain.) 

a. Bff cklorimetry. — Binoside ofmanganese, heated M'itli hydro- 
chloric acid, evolves chlorine, in the proportion of 2 atoms chlorine 
for eaoh atom of binoxide (Mn'O- + 4C1H= 2MnCl + 2H^0 + C1-). 
The ore (the moisture in which is first estimated) is heated in a 
flask with excess of concentrated hydrochioric acid, and all the 
chlorine evolved conducted into a dilute solution of soda, into 
milk of lime, into a known volume of the standard acid or alkaline 
argenious solution, or into excess of iodide of potassium; and the 
amountof chlorine estimated by one of the chlorimetrical processes 
(38). The amount of binoxide of manganese corresponding to 
a given weight of clilorine is easily calculated. (Cl';Mn'0^:: 
71:84). 

Each c.c. of the acid araenious solution (37. a) corresponds to 
O-OlOgrm. chlorine, and to OOllSagrm, binoxidet hence 50c. c. 
correspond to 0-5 grm. chlorine, and lo 0-5915 binoxide. If the 
ore be rich, about I grui is suUicient for analysis : if it be poor, 
1-5—2 grm. should be taken. 

Each c.c. of the alkaline arsenious solution (40) corresponds to 
0-00355 grm. chlorine, and to 0-0042 grm. binoxide; hence lOOc.c. 
correspond to 0-42 grm. binoxide ; and if 0-42 grm. ore be taken 
for analysis, the number of c.c. of arsenious solution which is 
oxidised by it gives at once the percentage of binoxide. 

b. By oxalic acid and eameleon (permanganate of potassium). 
— A dilute flolution of oxalic acid decomposes permanganates in 
presence of sulphuric acid, being itself converted into carbonic 
anhydride and water (Mn*0«H»+2SO«H» + 5C*0<H==2SO'Mn« 
-t-8U'0 + 10CO*). Under the same circumstances oxalic aoid 
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decomposes binoxide of manganese, atom for atom (Mn*0*-f 
SOH2 + C20*H2 = SOMn2 + 2H20 + 2C02). Hence the amount 
of binoxide of manganese in an ore can be estimated volumetri- 
cally, by allowing it to react upon a known volume of a standard 
solution of ox9.1ic acid, which is added in excess, and then esti- 
mating the amount of undecomposed oxalic acid bj a standard 
solution of cameleon. 

The standard solutions required are : 

1. Oxalic acid. — This is the same as that employed for alka- 
limetry. 1 c.c. contains 0*063 grm. crystallised oxalic acid, and 
corresponds to 0*042 grm. binoxide. 

2. Cameleon. — Since this solution cannot be preserved without 
decomposition, it is not standardised once for all ; but a mode- 
rately strong solution is prepared, and its exact value determined 
before each operation. This is readily done by means of the 
standard solution of oxalic acid. 5 c.c. of the latter are diluted 
to 200 c.c, about 4 c.c. strong sulphuric acid are added, and the 
cameleon-solution introduced, drop by drop, from a burette.* The 
dark colour produced by the cameleon disappears at first slowly, 
but more rapidly as the operation proceeds: the operation is 
terminated when a faint rose-tinge is produced which remains 
permanent for a short time. Suppose, for instance, 29 c.c 
cameleon-solution are employed : 1 c.c. cameleon corresponds to 
^5^ =0*1 724 cc. oxalic acid. 

The analysis is conducted as follows. — The ore having been 
finely powdered and completely dried, 2*1 grm. are treated with 
about 30 cc standard oxalic acid, and 4 c.c. concentrated sul- 
phuric acid : when the evolution of carbonic anhydride slackens, 
heat is applied, till no more gas is evolved. If any of the ore 

* The burette above alluded to, which discharges the liquid through a caout- 
chouc tube, cannot be used for cameleon, since this substance is reduced by any 
organic matter. Cameleon-solution is best kept in a flask fitted with tubes 
like a wash-bottle: it may thus be transferred to the burette without exposing 
the contents of the flask to dust or other imparities, and without disturbing any 
sediment that may have formed in the flask. Moreover the solution never 
touches the cork. According to Mohr, cameleon may be preserved for months 
in this manner, without any sensible variation in its standard. 
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remaina un decomposed, 5 or 10 c.c. more oxalic acid must be 
added. Wben the evolutioQ of gas has quite ceased, the clear 
solution is decanted into a, graduaied cylinder, and the residue is 
treated with 2 or 3 c.c. more oxalic acid, and a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid, and again heated. When the decomposition is com- 
plete, the solution (residue and all) is -washed into tlie cylinder, 
and the whole diluted to a known volume. The misture thus 
obtained is never clear ; but it need not be filtered unless it if 
dark- coloured. A known volume of it is measured ofl', diluted, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and the amount of non-oxidised 
oxalic acid estimated by the cameleon-solution, as above: frotn 
the result ihus obtained, the amount of non-oxidised oxalic acid, 
in the wLole mixture is calculated. The number of c.c. of oxalic 
^ acid oxidised, multiplied by 2, gives the percentage of binoxidoj 
in the ore. 

Example. — I c.r. cflmeleon = 0']7a4 BWniinril oialic add. Weigbt o 
taken, 2'1 grm. Total raluiue of uxnlic acid as«d, 48 cc. Tbemixtare Icint; J 
diluted lo 300 c.c, 100 cc. require 4 cc. cameleoii ; hence the whole 300 c.c. w 
quire IS o.c cameleoii, wlijch correspond to S'UT &c oxsliu acid. 48— 2 07 — 
45 93 C.C. oxslic acid oxidiaed hj binoxide: whciice peicenlage of biiioxide il 
4£-93xa=i91'Bep.C. 

If, instead of 2'1 grm., any arbitrary weight of ore is taken, 
the amount of binoxi^o is calculated by the proportion 100 :^ 
4-2 : : number of c.c. oxalic acid oxidised : amouat required j the I 
percentage is then calculated as usual. 

40. Vnlu metric delermlnaltons by Iodine and 
Araeiilouii anhydride. 

ArseniouH anhydride in an alkaline {not in an aqueous or acid) 
solution, is completely oxidised by iodine in presence of water, 
and converted into arsenic anhydride, hydriodic acid being siniul- 
taneonsly produced : enough alkali must be present to saturate the 
hydriodic acid formed. (Aa=0= + I* + 2H=0 = As'O + 4IH.> 
The blue colour of iodide of starch is dealroyed by the alkaline 
arscnious solution : if tlierefore storch-paslo be added to the 
latter, and an iodine-solution gradually mixed with it, the blue 
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colour will appear at the moment when the arsetiious anhydride 
13 completely osidided. 

Hence araenious anhydriJe may be estimated volmnelrically by 
means of an iodine solution of known strength; and reciprocollj 
iodine may be determined by means of a standard aolution of 
arsenious anhydride. And if any subatanoe which oxidises or 
precipitates the arstnious solution be allowed Lo react completely 
upon an excess of that solution, the volanie employed being 
known, the amount of arsenious anhydride oxidised or precipii- 
ated by the substance can bo estimated by means of a, standard 
solution of iodine. 

The standard solutions required are : 

1. An arsenious solution. — 4'95 grm. (^'^ gramme-atom) pare 
and dry arsenious anhydride nre dissolved by heating with aboot 
15 grm. acid carbonate of sodium, and the solution diluted lu 
1000 C.C. 1 C.C. contains 0-00495 gnu. arsenious anhydride. 

2. An iodine-solution. — 12'7 grm. (y'j- grammo-atom) iodiae are 
dissolved in iodide of potassium, and the solution diluted to 100(1 
c.c. Iodine is seldom quite free from chlorine; and even it 
pure iodine be employed, the solution cannot be kept without a 
lowering of its standard. Hence the real amount of iodine con- 
tained in it must be determined before each experiment. For thii 
purpose 10 c.c. of the standard arsenious solution are mixed 
with a few drops of starch-solution, and the iodine-aolution addeJ 
from a burette till the appearance of a blue colour. Suppose 
I0'2 c.c. iodine- solution are required for this : I c,c. iodine-solu- 
tion corresponds to y'^j^ ■= 0'98039 c.c. arsenious solution. _ 

There are further required : J 

3. A clear, dilute, freshly prepared starch-solution. i^| 

4. Iodine-starch- paper, prepared by dipping strips of p^H 
(free from chlorine) in a solution of iodide of potassium mixed 
with starch, and drying them. They must not be turned blue bj 

■ pure hydrochloric acid. 

This process can be applied to the estimation of a great varielj 
of substances. The following are some of the most importanL 

a. Arsenious anhydride. — From 0-1 to 0-2 grm. of the sample 
are dissolved in a solution of acid carbonate of Bodium, a ftir 
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drops of slarcli-solution added, and then the iodine-soluiion till 
the appearance of the blue colour. 

Eiample. — I c.c iodine-8oliilion = 0'9S039 c,c arseuiouB aolulion. Weight of 
inbsiance, O'l gnu. lodinH'Soluiiun employeii, 15 S c.c. ourrvspoudiiig la 
15'196 cc. arseiiioDS solution — 0-0752 grm. arsciiioua Bahydrlde = 75'2 p, c. 

b. Iodine. — The weighed gample is dissolved in a known 
volnme of the arsenioua solution, starch -solution added (if a blue 
colour is produced, more arscnious solution must be added), and 
the excess of arsenious anhj-dride estimated by the iodine -solution, 
— 1 c.c. arsenious solution = 0-0127 grm. iodine. 

c. Chlorine. — (Chloride of lime, chlorine-water, &c.) — About 
1 grm. chloride of lime is stirred up with water, and the arse- 
nious solution added from a burette, until a drop of the mixture 
does not colour the iodine-starch-paper blue. Starch -solution is 
then added, and the excess of arsenious anhydride estimated by 
the iodine-«olution. The amount of arsenious acid oxidised by 
the available chlorine in the sample, and hence that of the 
clilorine itwlf, is thus determined. For chlorine-wal«r, a known 
volume of it is introduced from a pipette into a solution of car- 
bonate of sodium, and the mixture treated as aboTC. — 1 c.c. arse- 
nious solution =: 0-00325 grm. chlorine. 

Eiample. — 1 c.c. iociinc-soluiion = I c-c. arMnioiia solmion. Weight of 
chloride of lime. 1 grm. Arseuioua solution empln^'cd, 72 cc lodinit-snlii- 
tion eraplojed, 0-3 c.c Amoant of aracoions'anhjdrido oxidised, 718 e.c. 
AviiiluUo chlorine. 71-8 vO 00355 =0^5-183 = 25-489 p. e, 

d. Hydrosulptiuric acid. — A known volume of llie standard 
arsenious solution is introduced into a graduated cylinder, and a 
known volume of sulphuretted-hydrogen-wftter added, the arse- 
nious solution being in excess. The mixture is briskly agitated, 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid diluted to about ten times its 
volume, and filtered into a dry vessel from the precipitated tersul- 
phide of arsenic. An aliquot part of the filtrate is measured off, 
neutralised with powdered acid carbonate of sodium, starch- 
solution added, and the excess of arscnious anhydride determined 
by the iodine-solution. The amount found, calculated for tho 
■whole of the filtrate, and deducted IVoro the weight of arsenious 
Knhydrido employed, gives tho amount prccipitaied by the hydro- 1 
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sulphuric acid. 1 atom arsenious anhydride reacts with 3 atoms 
hydrosulphuric acid (As^O^ + 3H2S= AsSS^ H-SH^O) : hence, 1 c.c. 
arsenious solution, containing 0*00495 grm. anhydride, corre- 
sponds to 0*00255 grm. hydrosulphuric acid. 

Example, — 1 c.c. iodine-solution =0*25974 arsenious solution. 
10 C.C. standard arsenious solution 1 a-i 4, a 4.^ *>rx^ 
20 C.C. sulphuretted hydrogen water j ^'^"^^ ^ ^^^ ^•*'- 
100 c.c. of the mixture required 11 c.c. iodine-solution: hence 800 c,c. require 
33 c.c. iodine- solution, = 8*57 c.c. arsenious solution. 10 — 8*57 = 1*43 c.c. 
arsenious solution =0*0036465 grm. hydrosulphuric acid. Whence 100 cc. sul- 
phuretted hydrogen water contain 0*01823 grm. hydrosulphuric acid. 

e. Chromates. — All chromates, when boiled with hydrochloric 
acid, evolve for each atom of the salt 3 atoms chlorine (Cr^O^H-'-f- 
6ClH=Cr2C13 + 4H20H-CP): hence each atom of a bichromate 
evolves 6 atoms chlorine. If this chlorine be estimated by the 
process described in (c), the amount of chromate or bichromate is 
readily calculated from it. (Cl^ : Cr^O^K^ : : 213 : 294-8). 

From 0*2 to 0*4 grm. of the salt is placed, together with suffi- 
cient strong hydrochloric acid, in a small flask, to which is 
attached by a piece of caoutchouc tubing a glass delivery-tube, 
which passes loosely into the mouth of an inverted r6tort con- 
taining a known volume of the standard arsenious solution. The 
neck of the retort must be of sufficient capacity to contain the 
whole of the arsenious solution employed. Heat is then applied 
to the flask, when chlorme is evolved and passes into the solution 
in the retort. In order to avoid the possible absorption into 
the flask of the contents of the retort, the end of the delivery- 
tube which dips into the arsenious solution terminates in a piece 
of caoutchouc tubing which is closed with a piece of glass rod: 
in the caoutchouc tube a small slit is made, which serves as % 
valve, allowing the egress of the gas, but preventing the ingress 
of the liquid. When the whole of the chlorine has passed into 
the retort, the delivery-tube is withdrawn, the retort emptied into 
a beaker, starch added, and the unoxidised arsenious anhydride 
estimated by the iodine solution. 

This method of analysis is applicable to all metallic peroxides 
which evolve chlorine when heated with hydrochloric acid. 

The above method is a modification by Mo hr of that introduced 
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Qr Bunsen, who was the first to employ the reaction of iodine 
^ith reducing agents in volumetric analysis. The reducing agent 
mployed by Bunsen wna a very dilute solution of snlpkwrvus 
tcid. The use of this reagent is attended with 
inicnce, owing to the large quantity of it necessary for the 
peration, the difficulty of preserving it unchanged, and the I 
Itroduction of another solution into the analysis, viz. a solution I 
iodide of potassium. Another reducing agent, wliich in manj^a 
ftses may replace without disadvantage Mohr'a arsenious solution^fl 
B hffpogulphile of sodium, which is converted by iodine into tetra»r 
bionate of sodium : the reaction takes place between 2 atomn 
r the salt and 2 of iodine (2S'03Na' 4-13 = S^O^Na* + 2NaI)J 

! formula of the crystallised salt is S'O^Na^ + 5H-0 = 
tence by dissolving 24'8 grm, (1 decigrarame-alom) in 1 litre ofl 
rater, a solution is obtained, of which each c.c. contains 0-024^ 
m. hyposulphite, and corresponds to Ofll27 grra. iodine. 
By weans of this standard solution copper ms.y be estimated 
Volu metrically with great exactness. When iodide of potaesiuial 
) added to the solution of a cupric salt, suhiodide of copper i 
irecipilated, and iodine set free (Cu-0+2KI = Cu'I+K^O+I), ^ 
fee atom of liberated iodine corresponding to 2 atoms copper; if 
jre the amount of free iodine be estimated by the standard 
n of hyposulphite, that of the copper is easily calculated 
t. The copper is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and tho 
nlution boiled till free from nitrous acid ; it is then moderately 
liluted, neutralised with carbonate of sodium, and acidulated 
Hth acetic acid. A quantity of iodide of potassium in crystals, 
less than 6 times the' weight of the copper, ia then added; 
when it has dissolved, the standard solution of hyposulphite 
■ added, till the colonr of tho sohition changes from brown to 
rellow. After the addition of a little clear starch-solution, the 
Hyposulphite is further added till the blue colour has entirely dis- 
ippeared. 1 c.c, hyposulphite = 0-00634 grm. copper. Small 
intilies of iron, tin, lead, or zinc, do not interfere with tliie 
Btimation. {Brown. Chem. Soc. Qu. J. x. 71.) 
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41. Estimatioii of Iodine In metallic lodicles* 

a. In absence of Bromides. — Bisulphide of carbon, or cbloroform, 
is coloured violet bj free iodine, or by chloride or terchloride of 
iodine, but is not affected by pentachloride, ICP. Upon this fact 
is founded a method for the estimation of metallic iodides, by de- 
termining the amount of chlorine required to convert into penta- 
chloride the iodine contained in the iodide. 

Standard solution: a very dilute aqueous solution of chlorine, 
of known strength. Cblorine-water is added to a large quantity 
of water, and the amount of chlorine in a measured volume of the 
piixture determined by one of the chlorimetrical processes: and 
from this the amount of chlorine in one division of the burette is 
calculated =x. 

The solution to be analysed (which must not contain anj 
metallic salts that are decomppsed by chlorine or iodine) is largely 
diluted, and mixed in a stoppered vessel with a few grammes of 
pure bisulphide of carbon (or chloroform), and the dilute standard 
solution of chlorine gradually added, the mixture being briskly 
agitated, until the violet colour that at first appears is entirely 
gone. Let the number of burette-divisions employed =T : then 
Tx is the amount of chlorine, from which the amount of iodine 
in the sample is to be calculated. The reaction takes place 
between six atoms chlorine and one atom iodine. (CI® : I : : 213 : 
127.) 

If organic matter be present in the solution examined, an 
excess of chlorine over the normal amount is required for the 
destruction of the violet colour. In this case, when the colour 
has disappeared, an excess of pure iodide of potassium is added, 
and the amount of iodine set free determined as in 40. Every 
six atoms of liberated iodine corresponds to one atom of iodine in 
the original solution (ICP+5KI=F + 5KC1). 

6. In presence of Bromides. — When a solution contain^ a 
bromide as well as an iodide, it must be diluted till there is not 
more than 1 pt. of the former to 13,000 pts. water. Pentabromide 
of iodine which, on addition of chlorine to this dilute solution, is 
formed either alone or together with pentachloride, according to 
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tlic amount of bromide present, resembles tUe pentacbloridi 
behaviour to bisulphide of carbon or chloroform. Since tlie 
amount of chlorioo employed is just the same as if no bromide 
were present, the requisite calculation is the same as in (a), 

42. Estimation of Silver (in alloys or eolutions). 

This estimation depends upon the property possessed by chloride 
of silver of aggregating into masses, and rapidly subsiding in a 
solution. 1 atom si]yer=l08, dissolved in nitric acid, requires 1 
atom chloride of sodium=58'5 for its complete precipitation. 
Hence if a silver-solution be completely and accurately pre- 
cipitated by a chloride of sodium solution of known strength, the 
amount of silver is readily calculated. The standard solutions 
required are : 

a. A normal lolulion of chloride of sodium, — 5'417 grm. pure 
decrepitated chloride of sodium aro dissolved in distilled water 
(perfectly free from chlorine) and diluted to 1000 c.c. : (or 16'98 
c.c. of a solution of chloride of sodium saturated at the ordinary 
temperature are diluted to 1000 c.c.) : 1 c.c.=0'010 grm, silver. 

b. A decimal iohition of chloride of sodium. — 100 c.c. of solution 
a, are diluted with distilled water to 1000 c.c. I c.c.=0'001 grm. 
silver. 

c. A decimal silver-solution. — 1 grm. chemically pure silver ia 
dissolved in nitric acid perfectly free from chlorine, and the 
solution dilutt-'d to llXX) c,c. 1 c.c. contains O'OOI grm, sil' 

Equal volumes of b. and c. mixed together, should yield a 
solution containing neither chlorine nor silver. 

About 1 grm. of tho substance to be analysed is dissolved in 
nitric acid with the aid of heat, the excess of acid evaporated off, 
the solution diluted, and filtered into a stoppered Tcssel. The 
normal chloride of sodium solution is then added from a burette, 
the mixture being briskly thakon from time to time, as long as it 
produces a distinct precipitate. As soon as the liquid is quito 
clear, 1 c.c. of the decimal chlorido of sodium solution is added s 
if the liquid remains clear, the chlorido of sodium is already in 
excess j if a precipitate is formed, the decimal solution must bo 
added drop by drop, with occasional agitation, until it no longer 
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produces any effect. Tiie excess of chloride of sodium is then 
estimated in preciselj the same manner by the decimal sitrer- 
Bolution. If the amount of silver in the alloy be alreadj^ 
approximately known (by cupellation or otherwise) the siraplesl 
ivay is to weigh out as much of the alloy as contains about I grm. 
silver, fo add at once 100 c.c. of the normal chloride of sodium 
solution, and to complete the eatiraalion witli the decimal solutiom, 
as above 

43. KRtlmatlon of soluble Chlorides by IVitrate tt 
Silver. 

This estimation depends on the fact that nitrate of ailTer, when 
added to a neutral solution containing a chloride and a chroroatc^ 
does not precipitate red chromate of silver, until the whole of tlw 
chlorine is precipitated. The solutiofas required are : 

a. A standard decimal solution of nitrate of silver. — 1 0-8 grm. 
pure silver are dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, tlte 
residue carefully fused, and diasolred in water, and tho solution 
diluted to 1000 c.c. i or 17 grm. fused nitrate of silver are £s- 
solved and diluted to 1000 c.c. 1 c.c.=O-00355 grm. chlorine. 

b. A standard decimal solution of chloride of sodium, 5'fiS 

grra. decrepitated chloride of sodium are dissolved in water, mJ 
diluted to 1000 c.c. These two solutions, when mixed in equai 
volumes, must yield a solution containing neither clilorine nor 
silver. 

c. A solution of chromate of potassium, which need not be 
standardised. 

From 0'2 to 0-4 grm. of the substance to be examined art 
dissolved, and to the neutral or feebly alkaline solution a feir 
drops of the chromate solution added ; the silvpr-solution b 
then added until the permanent appearance of a red preeipitatei 
aiid the point at which the red colour disappears ia ascertained 
by means of the chloride of sodium solution. The volume of 
chloride of sodium solution is deducted from that of the silva^ 
solution employed: and tho amount of chlorine la the sample 
calculated from the remainder. 
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44. Estimation of Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Two atoms cyanide of potassium with one atom nitrate 
silver form one atom soluble cyanide of silver and poti 
(2CyE + NOAg = Cy'AgK + NO^K) : wliich compound ia de- 
composed by the further addition of nitrate of silver, a precipitate 
of cyanide of silver being formed (Cy'AgK+N0'Ag=:2CyAg + 
NO'K). Hence, when a, silver-solution is added to cyanide of 
potassium, the first appearance of a permanent precipitati 
the point at which the formation of the double salt is complete JJ 
and if the silver- solution be of known strength, the volume em- 
ployed will indicate the amount of cyaaogcn present, 1 atonXi 
silver eorresponding to 2 atoms cyanogen. 

Standard solution.— G 3 grm. fused nitrate of silver are dia- 
Bolved in water and diluted to 1000 c.e. 1 c.c.=0fl02 grm. by< 
cyanic acid. The solution containing hydrocyanic acid 
with caustic potash till it is decidedly alkaline, a few drops 
chloride of sodium solution added, and then the standard soli 
until the precipitate formed does not disappear on agitation. 

This is a convenient method of estimating hydrocyanic, in pre- < 
Bence of hydrochloric, acid. 

4o. Estimation of Iron. 

Permanganates are decomposed by protosalts 
■ence of sufficient free acid, a protosalt of manganese beinf 
formed, while the protosalt of iron is converted into sesquisall 
(Mn<0«IP + 20FeCl-|-14HCl = 4MnC!+10Fe*Cl» + 8H«O). So' 
long therefore as an acid solution of iron contains any protosalt, 
it will destroy the colour of permanganate of potassium (came- 
leon). Cameleon ia decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric 
acid in ihe cold, and by dilute hydrochloric acid when mode- 
rately healed, but cold dilute hydrochloric acid is without action 
upon it : hence the iron-solution should bo very dilute, and should 
not bo operated on when warm. 

The only solution required is one of cameleon. This 
pared by moderately heating in a Hessian crucible a 
8 pts. finely powdered binoside of manganese, 10 pts. hydi 
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and 7 pts. chlorate, of potassium, nhich have previously been 
stirred up with a little water, and evaporated to dryness. The 
fused mass is dissolved in hot water, mised vrith a little sulphniio 
acid, and the clear eolution poured off from the deposit (not 
filtered). As this solution caunot be kept unchaaged, its stan- 
dard must be dctcnnined before each experiment. For this pur- 
pose Mohr recommends the employment of crystallised eulphue 
ofiron and aminonium(S0<FeNHi + 3n=0), which ia obtainedbj 
crystallising a mixture of the sulphates of iron and of anuuoiiiam 
in atomie proportions. It can be kept for any length of tiniB in 
the solid state, but not in solution. Exactly J-th of its weight 
consists of iron. A weighed portion of the salt is dissolved in 
water, a. little sulphuric acid added, and then the cameleon-soln- 
tion from a burette until a. rose-tint is produced, which does not 
disappear immediately. Suppose 1 grm. of the salt required 
237 c.c. cameleon, these correspond to | grm.= 0'14286grni. iron, 
and I c.c.=0'006 grm. iron. Or the cameleon maybe standardised 
by the normal oxalic acid solution as in 39, 5 c.e. of which, con- 
taining 0'315 grm. oxalic acid=0'28 grm. iron. The old maiboA 
of standardising the cameleon by means of a solution of feiroiu 
chloride obtained by dissolving clean iron wire in hydrochloric 
acid is less accurate, owing both to tbe impurity of the iron, and 
the extreme difficulty of obtaining a solution perfectly free &ain 
sesqui chloride. 

For the analysis of iron-ores, the substance, very finely pow- 
dered, is dissolved as completely as possible by digestion in etrong 
hydrochloric acid : any sesquisalt that may be present is reduced 
by heating the solution with metallic zinc free from iron, until tht 
red colour has entirely disappeared. It is then diluted to about 1 
litre, and the cameleoti-sotution added until a roso-tint is pro- 
duced that does not immediately disappear. The number of ct 
employed, multiplied by the amount of iron to which each c.c cor- 
responds, gives the amount of iron in the sample. When it a 
desired to estimate separately the ferrous and ferric salts in tht 
sample, care must be taken to exclude the air during solution: 
this is done most simply by placing some acid carbonate of sodiun 
in the flask in which the ore is dissolved. The amount of proUh 
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salt is then determined by tbe cameleon -solution, and, after reduc- 
tion by sine, the total amount of iron is estimated : the difTerence 
between the volumes of caraeleon solution employed in each deter- 
mination corresponds to the iron contained as sesquisalt. 

46. Talaatlon of JVItre. 

a. Six atoms of iron {168 pts.) in solution as protoehlorido 
require one atom of nitrate of potassium (101 pts.) for their 
complete conversion into aesqui chloride, (6FeCl 4- NO*K +4HC1 
= 3Fe'Cl»+KCl + 2H'0+NO). If then a weighed sample 
of a substance containing nitre be made to act upon a mea- 
sured excess of protochloride of iron, and the remaining proto- 
chlorido be estimated by cameleon, tbe amount which has been 
converted into sesqui chloride will indicate the quantity of nitre 
contained in tbe sample, 

The standard solution of ferrous chloride cannot be kept, but 
must be prepared for each experiment. 2 grm. clean soft iron 
wire are dissolved in a ilask by excess of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid: about 1-2 grm. of the sample of nitre are added, 
and the whole boiled till the dark colour produced by the absorp- 
tion of nitric oxide by protochloride of iron has completely dis- 
appeared. In order to prevent as far as possible the access of 
air during the solution, the flask may be closed with a perforated 
cork, into which is inserted a tube drawn out to a fine point. Or 
the cork may be fitted with a bent tube, which passes nearly to 
the bottom of a second flask (loosely corked), containing water 
wbicb has been freed from air by boiling : when the lamp is 
withdrawn from the first flask, the water will pass over into the 
iron-solution, which will thus be cooled without access of air. 
The solution is then diluted with (boiled) wat«r to about 1 litre, 
and tbe remaining ferrous chloride estimated by the standard 
cameleon -solution (45). 2 grm. minus the amount of iron thus 
ascertained, gives the amount of iron converted by the nitre into 
sesquisalt ; whence the amount of nitre in tbe sample is readily 
calculated. CFe<':N03K: ; 168: 101.)* (Pelouie.) 

* In apite of the ahOTC preciiiitions, it is almosc Impossible Eo prepare a fqIb- 
tiaa ofprutocbloridoof iroa pcrR-ctlf free from Kaqmchlorido; aud thus a 
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b. Gay-Luasac'a inetliod ia to convert the nitrate of potas- 
sium into carbonate by ignition with carbon and decrepitated 
chloride of eodium : the carbonate is then estimated by alkali- 
metry (36), and the nitrate calculated from it. (CCK" : 2N0=K : : 
138:202.) 

Abel and Bloxam (Chem. Soc. Qu. J. x. 108) recomraoid 
the following modifications of thia method. The carbon employed 
should be graphite, prepared byBrodie'a proceea : the beat pro- 
portions are, 1 pt. nitre, 4 pts. chloride of sodium, and ^ pt. grs- 
phite. The heat should not be sufficient to volatiliae the chloride 
of sodium to any considerable extent : 8 to 10 minutes moderats 
redness in a muffle-furnace, or 20 minutes over a. Bun aen'sUnip 
will Bullice. If the nitre contain any sulphate, the fased masa 
must be sprinkled with chlorate of potassium, and heated agaio 
as long as elferveacence takes place. 

c. For Pugh's process, see p. 9. 

47. Gstlniatton of Sugar and Starch. 

1 atom of glucose (C'-'H-^O'*=360), (also called grape-sugif, 
diabetic -sugar, or starch -sugar,) when in contact with an alhaUne 
solution of cupric oxide at boiling heat, takes 5 atoms oxygen 
(=80) from 10 atoms oxide of copper, forming 5 atoms suboxide 
of copper (lOCu'O = 5Cu*0 = O). The same amount of cuprie 
oxide requires 1^ atom milk-sugar (C"H"'0">-(-2H^0) =480,for 
its complete reduction. If then, a standard alkaline solution of 
cupric oxide be mixed at boiling beat with a solution containing 
grape- or milk-sugar until its reduction ia complete, the amount 
of sugar may be calculated from that of reduced suboxide. 

The standard solution ia prepared by dissolving 34-64 grni. 
sulphate of copper (purified by re crystallisation from water con- 
taining sulphuric acid, after previous treatment with nitric acid) 
taia amount of errov is inscpBmble frora this method. For this reaaoa itii 
sdvisable before operating on an uoknon-n EubsLonce, to make a. det«m)inMiai 
with a known weight of pare nitro, the resulw of which may servo aa a tenn of 
coinpariflon for Ihe other analysis (Mohr). Freaenius (Ann, Ch. Phno. 
cvi. S17) obtains goad rcsalts by preparing the iron-solution and deconipo^ 
the nitrate inn vcsaelfilloii with hvdrogfln. According to Abel and Bloxan 
(Chcm, Soc. Qa. J. i.t. 1 10) the method is not free from other sources of txrw- 
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in 200 c.c 'water, mixing it with a soIutioD of 173 grm. tarLrate ^H 
of potassium and sodium ia 480 c.c. caustic soda of sp. gr. 1'14, 
aud diluting the mixture to 1000 c,o. at 15°. 10 c.c. of this 
solution (which has a fino blue colour) corresponds to 0-05 grm. 
dry grape-BUgar, and to 0'067 grm. milk-sugar, dried at 100". 

A known weight of the liquid whose sugar is to be estimated, 
is diluted to 10—20 times its volume, so that it doea not contaia 
more than 1 p. c. sugar. If it contains any albuminous substances, 
they are removed by basic acetate of lead. 10 c.c. of the stan- 
dard copper-solution ore diluted with 40 c.c. water, the whole 
I boiled, and while boiling, the sugar-solution is added from a 
burette, until the reduction of the copper is complete — i. e. until 
the solution is colourless. To perceive this, the i-ed precipitate 
' must be allowed to subside. So long as each fresh drop of sugar- 
solution produces a yellow cloud on the surface of the liquid, the 
reduction is not complete ; the nearer it approaches completion, 
the redder and more abundant docs the precipitate of cuprous 
oxide become. A few drops of the liquid are then filtered and 
tested for copper with hydroaulphuric acid*, or, after acidulation 
with acetic acid, by very dilute fcrrocyanide of potassium ; if 
copper be found, more sugar-solution must be added. Suppose 
10 c.c. sugar-solution have been employed. In order to control 
the result, the experiment is repeated with the same quantities of 
copper- and sugar-solution, the precipitato is allowed to settle, 
and the solution filtered as quickly as possible. If it be found 
free from copper, the experiment is repeated with a somewhat Icsa 
volume of sugar-solution, soy 9'6 c.c. If copper be then found 
in the filtrate, the sugar- solution contains between 5 and 5-2 grm. 
dry grape-sugar, or the corresponding amount of milk-sugar, in 
1000 c.c. 

In order to estimate cane-sugar or starch by this process, they 
must be converted into glucose by digestion at a gentle heat for 
sotoe hourd with dilute sulphuric, or lartaric, acid: 100 pts. grape- 
sugar (CH^^O") correspond to 95 pts. cane-sugar (C"n»0'i), 
or to 90 pts. starch, CH'^O'". Milk-sugar is also converted into 

• If Iha Bclntion hu been treated with awtate of leail, it cannut tw tested by 
hydros ulphurie nciiL 
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glucose by heating with dilute sulpharic acid. According to 
Fehling (Ann. Cb. Pharm. cvi. 79) milk-sugar cannot be ac- 
curately eatjmaied unless it ia first converted into glucose. 

4S. Analyals of Hllk. 

A known weight of milk (15 — 20 grm.) ia evaporated to dij- 
nesa in a walor-bath with a weighed amount (3 — 4 gnn.) of 
sulphate of calcium, which has been ignited, moiatcnecl, and ag^ 
dried. By weighing the residue the total amount of the noo- 
volatile conatitucDta is nacertained, as well as (by loss) thatof tbe 
■water. A weighed portion of the residue ia then repeatedly 
treated with ether, the insoluble portion driedj and weighed: the 
loss of weight represents the butter. The portion iosolnble in 
ether is then repeatedly treated with boiling alcohol, again dried, 
and weighed: the loss of weight represents the milk-sugar aai 
the salts which are soluble in alcohol. The weight of the residue 
minus that of the eulphate of calcium added, represents the casdn 
and insoluble salts. For the determination of the aon-Tolatile 
salts, another portion of tl)e milk is evaporated to dryness, the 
residue ignited till all the carbon is burnt off, and then examined 
as directed in 30. For the direct estimation of the milk-sugar, 
about 50 — 60 grm. milk are mixed with acetic acid, heated to 
50° or 60°, filtered, and the whey thus obtained treated with the 
standard copper-solution, as in 47. 

49. EsltiDBtlon of the bardnesB of neater. 

The hardness of water depends upon the amount of calcium- or 
magnesium-salts which it contains. A dilute aqueous solution 
of soap when agitated forms a froth upon its surface. Salta of 
calcium or magnesium are decomposed by alkaline soaps, with 
formation of an insoluble lime- or magnesia -soap. Hence water 
containing calcium- or magnesium- salts, when agitated with • 
Boap-solutioD, does not give a permanent froth until all the calcium 
or magnesium is precipitated, and the soap-solution is present in 
excess. If therefore it has been determined by previous ex- 
poriment what volumes of a standard soap-aolution are required (o 
precipitate completely, and give a permanent froth with, difibrrat 
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calcium -solutions of known etrengths, this soap-solution raay bo 
employed to determine an unknown amount of lime in any water. 
The standard solutions required are : 

1. Ah alcoholic solution of soda-soap. — 30 grm. well dried 
Boda-Boap, containing about 12 p. c. water, are dissolved in 3 
litres alcohol of 86 p. c, and the solution filtered. 200 grm. of 
this solution are then mixed with ISO grm. water, and with 
180 grm. alcohol of 48 p. c. A solution is thus prepared, 45 c.c. 
of which will complctelj precipitate the calcium in, and give a 
permanent foam with, 100 grm, water containing '012 grm. lime. 

2. A perfectly neutral standard solution of chloride of calcium. 
— 0'2143 grm. pure carbonate of calcium are dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness, the residuo dissolved in water 
and diluted to 1000 c.c. 100 c.c. of this solution contain as much 
chloride of calcium as corresponds to -012 gnn. lime (Ca'O). 

3. By means of tliia calcium-solution, 23 weaker solutions are 
prepared, the tirat and weakest of which contains -0005 grm. 
lime in 100 grm., each successive one being stronger than that 
immediately preceding by -0005 grm.: the original solution (2) 
containing '012 grm. is the 24th in the series. 

100 grm. pure water are then placed in a stoppered bottle hold- 
ing 300 — too C.C., and the bottle is labelled No. I : and 100 grm. 
of the 24 calcium-solutions are placed in similar bottles, which 
are labelled Nos. 2 — 25 respectively. The next step is to as- 
certain, beginning with No. 1, how much of the standard soap- 
solution {which is added Crom a bnretlo graduated to -}^ c.) ifl 
required to produce a thick, soft, and permanent lather when 
agitated with the contents of each flask successively. A table is 
thus constructed showing how much of the sonp-solution cor- 
responds to -0005, -0010, -0015, -0020, and so on up to -0120 grm. 
lime in 100 grin, water. The number of milligrammes of lime 
contained in 100 grm. of any water is spoken of as its degree of 
hardness. 

The above method is not applicable to the estimation of the 
hardness of any water which contains more than '012 grm. lime 
in 100 grm.: in waters containing more limo than this, a per- 
manent (though tough and flaky) lather is produced before the 
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precipitation of the whole of the calcium. The water is therefore 
diluted, if necessary, and then treated with the soap-solution as 
above. The number of c.c. of soap-solution employed, compared 
with the numbers in the table, give the amount of lime contained 
in the water. Magnesium-salts behave with soap-solution just 
like lime-salts : if therefore the water contains magnesia, it wiU 
be represented in the result obtained by an equivalent amount 
of lime. When a water contains, besides other calcium-salts, 
carbonate of calcium dissolved in free carbonic acid, it is rendered 
less hard by boiling. The gross hardness is in this case deter- 
mined in a portion of the fresh water : the permanent hardness, 
in an equal portion after boiling : the difference between the two 
amounts obtained represents the temporary hardness, 

50. Analysis of Urine. 

a. The specific gravity is first taken (31). 

b. The total amounts of water, organic matter and non-voJatUe 
salts, are ascertained by evaporating to dryness a known weight 
(15 — 20 grm.) of urine, and weighing the residue after heating 
to 110° : the loss of weight represents the water. The residue 
is then ignited in a porcelain crucible, with occasional addition 
of nitric acid, till all the carbon is burnt off, and again weighed: 
the loss of weight represents the organic matter and volatile 
salts. The second residue consists of the non-volatile salts : it 
is analysed as directed in 30. 

c. Uric Acid, — A larger quantity of urine (200 grm.) is 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and allowed to stand for two 
days : the uric acid separates out, and is collected on a w^eighed 
filter. Or the urine may be evaporated to dryness, and that por- 
tion of the residue which is insoluble in alcohol treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which leaves the uric acid undissolved. 

d. Chloride of Sodium, — Neutral or feebly acid solutions of urea 
give with a dilute solution of nitrate of mercury a white pre- 
cipitate, which contains 2 atoms mercuric oxide to 1 atom urea: 
chloride of mercury does not form this precipitate with urea: 
chloride of sodium and nitrate of mercury mutually decompose 
each other, forming nitrate of sodium and chloride of mercury : 
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tlio decomposition takea place between 1 atom of each sail 
(NO^ng + ClNa =NO'Na + ClHg). Hence when nitrate of 
mercury is added to a eolution containing both urea and cliloride 
of sodium [e.g. urine), a pcriuanent precipitate is first produced 
wlien all ibo chloride of sodium has been converted into nitrate : 
and if a standard solution of nitrate of mercury bo used, the 
amount of chloride of sodium present is readily calculated from 
the volume of mercury- eoluti on employed. 

The solutions required are : 

1 A standard solution of chloride of sodium (A). — Pure water 
at the ordinary temperature dissolves an invariable amount of 
pure rock-salt. 20 e.c. of the saturated solution, containing 6'368 
grm. salt, are diluted to 318'4 c.c. : 1 c.c. of this solution con- 
tains '02 grm. chloride of godium. 

2. A standard solution of urea, containing 4 grm. urea in 100' 
c.c. 1 c.c. contains '04 grm. urea. 

3. A standard solution of nitrate of mercury. — Crystallised, 
subnitmte of mercury is dissolved in nitric acid, and heated tiS 
a drop of the solution is not precipitated by chloride of sodium; 
it is then evaporated to a syrup and diluted with ten times its 
volume of water. In order to standardise this solution, 10 e.c. of 
the chloride of sodium solution are mixed with 3 c.c. of the urea* 
solution, and a c.c. of a cold saturated solution of sulphate of 
sodium" perfectly free from chlorine. The mercury-Bolution is 
then added from a burette, the mixture being continually agitated, 
until a permanent precipitate is produced. If tiio mercury-solu- 
tion be too concentrated, it cannot bo graduated correctly. Sup- 
pose for instance, 7'8 c.c. are required to produce the precipitate, 
the solution is too concentrated : it must be diluted with its own 
volume of water, and the esperiraent repeated. If 15-5 c.c. bo 
now required, 155 vols, of the solution are diluted to 200 vols. : 
when a solution is obtained, 1 c.c. of which corresponds to '01 grm. 
chlorido of sodium. (If any foreign melala are present 
mercury-solution, an opalescence may be produced when it is first 
added to the solution of chlorido of sodium and urea : but as tbis 

■ In onler to romore the free nilric ncid which is alwnj's coutulned i. 
mercury Mlation (NCH + 80* Na" = NO'Na + SO'KaHj. 
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is not sensibly increased by further addition of the mercury-solu- 
tion it is easily distinguished from the urea-precipitate). 

Before the chloride of sodium in urine can be determined by 
means of this solution, the phosphates and sulphates present in 
the urine must be removed : this is done by a mixture of 2 vob. 
of a cold saturated solution of baryta-water, and 1 voL of a cold 
saturated solution of nitrate of barium (which must be free from 
chlorides or hyposulphites). 2 vols, urine are mixed with 1 vol. 
mixture, the precipitate filtered off and the alkaline filtrate neu- 
tralised with nitric acid. 15 c.c. of the filtrate (=10 c.c. urine) 
are taken for the determination; and the mercury-solution is 
added until a permanent precipitate is produced. Suppose 12*5 
C.C. mercury-solution are required; the amount of chloride of 
sodium is 0-125 grm. 

In very accurate analyses the chlorine must be removed from 
urine before proceeding to determine the urea by the mercury- 
solution. This is done by nitrate of silver. If 2*906 grm. fiised 
nitrate of silver are dissolved in water, and diluted to 100 c.c, a 
solution is obtained 1 c.c. of which corresponds to '01 chloride of 
sodium, and therefore to 1 c.c. of the mercury-solution. When, 
therefore, the volume of mercury-solution corresponding to the 
chloride of sodium in 10 c.c. urine has been determined above, the 
addition of the same vol. of silver-solution to another 10 c.c. of the 
same urine exactly removes the chlorine, and the estimation of the 
urea can be proceeded with at once.* 

* Phosphate of sodium, like urea, gives a precipitate with nitrate, not with 
chloride, of mercury. Hence this salt may be employed instead of urea to de- 
termine the amount of nitrate in a solution of nitrate of mercury. Chloride of 
sodium, as we have seen, decomposes nitrate of mercury, atom for atom, form- 
ing nitrate of sodium and chloride of mercury. If, therefore, 1 atom chloride 
of sodium be added to a solution of phosphate of sodium, 1 atom of nitrate of 
mercury is required for its decomposition, and a permanent precipitate does not 
appear till more than 1 atom of the latter is added. Similarly, when a solution 
of phosphate of sodium is precipitated by nitrate of mercury, it requires 1 atom 
of chloride of sodium for each atom of nitrate, to redissolve the precipitate. 
Hence, by means of a chloride of sodium solution of known strength, the 
amount of nitrate in a solution of unknown strength may be determined by the 
proportion NaCl : NO'Hg : : 58-5 : 162. The solutions required are: 
1. A cold saturated solution of phosphate of sodium free from chlorine. 
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e. Urea. — This estimation depends upon the fact tlmt urea is 
precipitated by nitrate of mercury, when the nitric acid that is 
formed by the decomposition of the nitrate is neutralised by 
baryta-water or carbonate of sodium. The precipitation is com' 
plete as soon as the supernatant fluid contains mercury, wliich is 
ascertained by its giving a, distinct yellow colour with carbonate 
of sodium. The reaction takes place between 1 atom urea (=60) 
and 4 atoms nitrate of mercury (=648) : hence, theoretically, 0-1 
grm. uroa roquirea 1O80 grm. nitrate of mercury for its complete 
precipitation. It is found, however, in practice that, for O'l grm. 
urea 1-158 grm. nitrate is required in order to produce the yellow 
colour with carbonate of sodium in dilute solutions. The stan- 
dard solutions required arc : — 

1. A solution of urea, containing 4 grm.ureain200 c.c. : 1 c.o. 
oontwns -02 grm. urea. 

2. A golution of nitrate of mercury, 10 c.c of which contaiti 
1-158 grm. nitrate, and correspond to 0-1 grm. urea. This is pre- 
pared by dissolving 100 grm. pure mercuryin nitric acid, heating 
till nitrous fumes are no longer evolved, evaporating to a syrup, 
and diluting with water to 1400 c.c. If the solution be prepared 
from crystallised aubnitrate of mercury, it must be standardised as 
directed at p. 265 by means of the chloride of sodium solution (B.), 

2. A alandardiolutim of chloride of aotlium (B).— 20 c.c. of a cold satiin 
SolnlioDof rock-suit arcdaulcdW 5S6-8C.C. I c.c. ( = -010852 gno. chlor. Bi 
«orTMponda to -03 grm. nitrate of mercury. 

Ifihe mcrcary-salncion be too con con (rated, it cannot bo cnitnalRdiu 
ntely i it should not contain more than 0-3 gem. nitrate in 10 c.c. In orderto 
dctcrmino the conccninuioii, 10 cc chloride of sodiam Bolation are mixed 
with i c.c, phosphate of sodinm solutioti, and (ho mercurf-solution added from 
a borette until a permanent precipitate ia formed. Supposing 5 cc. (o be re- 
quired, the mcrcnrj-solalion must be diluted with its own volume of water. 
lOcc. of (he dilute meccniy-BolDtioa are (hen mixed with 4 cc phosphate, and 
the chloride of sodium solution added immediatdg from a burette with continaal 
agitation, until the precipitate is jost dissolved. Sappose 12-5 cc. are required. 
In order to control the dcionninBtiiin IB'S c.c. chloride of sodium solution are 
mixed with 1 c.c pbosphaie, ami the mercury-sol ntion added till a permanent 
precipitate is formed. Suppose 1035 c.c are required: then by the Hrst experi- 
ment 13-3 cc ahlorlde of sodium lolulion eorcespond to ID cc, by the second to 
10-25 cc. mere Dry •Bolntion: huace lO'lS c.c mercary-eolotion (the meaa 
between these two Liumliers) contain 12-5 x -03^-375 grm. nitrate of mercury. 
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SO that 10 c.c. mercury-solution correspond to rather more than 
38*5 c.c. chloride of sodium solution. The mercury-solution, pre- 
pared by either of these methods, closely approximates to the re- 
quired standard : it must be accurately standardised by means of 
the urea-solution. To 10 c.c. of the latter (=0*2 grm. urea) tlie 
mercury-solution is added from a burette until a drop of the mix- 
ture placed on a watch-glass gives a distinct yellow colour when 
mixed with a drop of carbonate of sodium. Supposing 19*25 cc, 
mercury solution to be required for this, every 192*5 vols, must be 
diluted to 200 vols., and the experiment repeated : if the yellow 
colour be now produced With exactly 20 cc. the solution is accu- 
rately standardised. 

For the determination of urea in urine, 2 vols, urine are mixed 
as before with 1 vol. barium-solution, filtered, and to 15 cc. of 
the filtrate (without previous neutralisation) the mercury-solution 
added from a burette until a drop of the supernatant fluid gives a 
distinct yellow colour with carbonate of sodium. The presence of 
chloride of sodium interferes with the accuracy of the determina- 
tion, making the urea come out too high : hence, in very accurate 
analyses the urine must be previously freed from chlorine by the 
standard silver-solution, as above directed. In ordinary cases, 
however, this is not necessary : for sufficiently accurate results 
are obtained by deducting 2 cc. from the volume of mercury-solu- 
tion employed. 

It is found by experiments with pure urea-solutions that, in 
the analysis of urines rich in urea, the yellow colour which marks 
the end of the reaction is produced by a somewhat smaller volume 
of mercury-solution than is actually necessary to precipitate the 
urea, so that the result obtained is somewhat too low : and, on 
the other hand, when the urine is poor in urea, a somewhat 
larger volume of mercury solution is required, so that the resultis 
somewhat too high. In order to obviate the former source of 
error, the determination is repeated with another 15 c.c. of the 
filtered urine, to which 1 c.c. water is added for each 2 c.c. over 
30 cc. of mercury^solution employed in the first determination. 
In the latter case it suffices to deduct O'l c.c. for every 5 cc 
below 30 cc. of mercury solution employed : e, g, if 25 c.c. mer- 
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cnry-Bolution were employed, the real amount ia taken at 24'9 c.c. 
=0-249 grm. urea. 

A very simple method for the determination of urea ia founded 
on the fact that urea is completely decomposed by a solution of 
H hypochlorite, all its nitrogen being evolved in the gasooua 
form: (probably according to the equation CH*N=0 + 3C10Na= 
C02+2U-0+3ClNft+N2). If therefore the volume of nitrogen 
evolved from a given volume of urine bo observed, the amount 
of urea is easily calculated. 1000 c.c. nitrogen at 0° and 760 
inin.weighl'2609gTm.; 1 c.c. weighs -0012609 grm. Theweight 
of nitrogen evolved being thus determined, the corresponding 
weight of urea is given by the proportion 14 : 60 : : wt. of nitro- 
gen : wt. of urea. The determination is thus performed. A gra- 
duated tube of atont glass, closed at one end, is about one- 
third filled with mercury, a known volume of urino introduced, 
and the tube filled with a solution of hypochlorite of sodium. 
The mouth of the tube is then closed tighlly with the tliumb, and 
the tube inverted into a veasel of mercury, or into a saturated 
solution of common salt. The decomposition, which commences 
almost immediately, is usually complete in 3 or 4 hours : during 
which time no attention is required. When the evolution of gas 
haa quite ceased, the volume of nitrogen enclosed in the upper 
part of the tube is read off, and the calculation made. In very 
accurate experiments correction for temperature and pressure 
must be made : but ordinarily this is not necessary. In order to 
ensure the hypochlorite being in excess, not less than 5 or 6 times 
the volume of urine should be employed. The results are not ma- 
terially nlfectcd by the ammonia and uric acid ordinarily present ■ 
in urine : if, however, an undue amount of these substances be ] 
present, they should be previously removed by heating the urine 
with baryta-water as long aa the smell of ammonia ia perceptible. 
(Davy. Phil. Mag. [4.], vii, 385.) 

f. Ammonia. — 20 c.c. urine are introduced into a porcelain 
basin, over which ia placed, supporled by a glass triangle, an- 
other basin containing 10 c.c. of tlio standard acid solution (36). 
About 10 cc. milk of time are then added to the urine, and the 
whole placed on a ground gla.-s-plate, covered with a bell-jar, and 
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allowed to stand for 48 hours. All the ammonia in the urine is 
absorbed by the acid, the excess of which is finally determined 8S 
in 37. 

g. Phosphoric Acid. — The only volumetric method for deter- 
mining the phosphoric acid in urine is very complicated and 
tedious, and does not give very accurate results. It is far simpler 
to estimate the phosphoric acid by weight. The addition of 
excess of baryta-water to urine precipitates all the phosphoric 
and sulphuric acids as phosphate and sulphate of barium. From 
this precipitate the phosphate is dissolved by dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the barium precipitated from the solution by sulphuric acid, 
and the phosphoric acid from the filtrate by sulphate of magne- 
sium, ammonia, and chloride of ammonium (6. a). 

h. Other Constituents, — Sugar is estimated as directed in 47. 
Albumen is precipitated by heating the urine, after the addition 
of a few drops of nitric acid. For the detection of lacHc acH 
see p. 74. 



EXAMINATION FOE POISONS IS JITOICIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

I. Examination for Arsenic. 

The object of the chemist, when employed in the detection of 
arsenic in cases of poisoning, is to separate the araeuic io the 
metallic state, and to produce it as £ucli before the Court ; since 
is only in that foiin that the poison possesses properties so 
decidedly characteristic that it cannot possibly be confounded 
Tvith any other substance. 

The form in which arsenic can be most easily procured, and in 
which consequently it is most frequently met with in cases of 
poisoning, ia that of anenioui anhydride, commonly called tchile 
arsenic. It occasionally happens that this substance may bo found 
undissolved in tbe stomach, intestines, or vomited matter, and 
may bo separated by mecLanical means ; it is always advisable, 
therefore, before proceeding to a chemical inveatigaiion, to ascer- 
tain by careful examination whether any of the poison can be 
detected unchanged in the substances submitted for analysis. 
For this purpose tbe substances to be examined are spread out in 
new and clean porcelain dishes, and turned over with clean glass- 
rods 1 or they may be mixed with water, and tbe lighter organic 
matter separated from the heavier arsenions anhydride by leviga- 
tion. If any white grains are thus found which possess the cha- 
racteristic properties of arsenions anhydride (p. 80), it is only 
necessary to reduce them to the metallic state by means of char- 
coal (p. 83), or in a Marsh's apparatus (p. 82). 
1 It more frequently happens, however, that the poison cannot bo 

I detected or separated by mechanical means, but exists in a, slate 
K of solution in, or of intimate mixture with, the contentB of the 
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stomach, &c. In this case the problem consists in dissolving and 
destroying by appropriate reagents the whole of the organic 
matter composing the contents, the vomited matter, the food, and 
even the stomach and intestines themselves. Until this is done, 
the detection of the arsenic is impossible. 

It is of course indispensable, before proceeding to this opera- 
tion, to ascertain by most careful examination that no arsenic is 
contained in any of the reagents (sulphuric, hydrochloric, and 
nitric acids, zinc, nitre, chlorate of potassium, potash, &c.), or in 
any of the vessels employed. This is equally essential, whether 
the reagents have been purchased, or prepared by the operator 
himself. It is most readily done by testing them in a Marsh's 
apparatus ; for this purpose the chlorate of potassium is converted 
by fusion into chloride, the nitre and potash into sulphate by sul- 
phuric acid. And if, when all these precautions have been duly 
observed, arsenic be found in the body, it must not be forgotten 
that it may have been introduced accidentally by the administra- 
tion of certain medicines, such as preparations of antimony or 
phosphorus : even sesquihydrate of iron, which is frequently 
administered as an antidote, may contain arsenic, unless prepared 
with great care. 

There are several methods of extracting the arsenic in a form 
available for chemical analysis, most of which involve the destruc- 
tion of the organic matter in which it is contained. 1. When the 
substance is in the form of a paste (as in the contents of the 
stomach and the faeces), it is gently heated and completely satu- 
rated with washed chlorine, which is evolved from binoxide of 
manganese and hydrochloric acid, both of which have been pre- 
viously tested for arsenic. When the mass is completely saturated 
and bleached, it is heated nearly to boiling, to expel the excess of 
chlorine, and the solution, which contains all the arsenic, filtered 
through paper free from smalt. 2. The stomach and intestines, 
with their contents, are cut into shreds, and dissolved in a porce- 
lain dish by as little caustic potash as possible : the solution is 
acidulated with dilute sulphuric acid, and the coagulated mass 
treated with chlorine, as above. 3. The organic matter is cut 
into pieces, and treated with sufficient water to form a thin past^ 
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and a quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid, equal in weight 
to the organic matter, is added. The whole is then heated in a 
watar-hath, Btirred every few minutes, and chlorate of potassium 
(free from lead) gradually added, until a clear yellow solution ia 
obtained. This is heated for some time longer, filtered wlien cold 
through linen, or paper free from smalt, the residue on the filter 
washed with hot water as long as the washings have an acid re- 
action, and the filtrate evaporated on a water-bath to about 1 lb. 
4. Tho whole of the substances to be examined, both solid and 
liquid, is introduced into a largo tubulated retort, with about an 
equal weight of fused chloride of sodium, or rock-salt in frag- 
ments : the retort is connected with a receiver furnished with & 
delivery-tube, which dips into water. A quantity of sulphuric 
acid not sufficient to decompose all the chloride of sodi 
poured into the retort; and when the evolution of hydrochloria, 
acid has ceased, tlie contents of the retort are heated to boiling, 
and the chloride of arsenic which distils over is collected in the 
receiver, which ia kept quite cooL Since the greater part of the 
arsenic comes over towards the end of the operation, the distilla- 
tion should bo carried as far as possible. 

The solution obtained by any of these methods ia poured into a 
flask, and Goraplctcl7 saturated with washed hydrosutpburic acid, 
while it is heated to about 60° or 70°, to facilitate the precipita- 
tion of the sulphide of arsenic. After standing for 24 hours, the 
solution is poured off as far as possible from the precipitate, which 
is thrown upon the smallest possible filter, and washed with water 
containing hydroaulphuric acid. The filtrate, before being thrown 
away, should be again saturated with hydros ulph uric acid. The 
precipitate, which, even if much arsenic bo present, is generally 
of a dirty-greyish colour*, contains organic matter, which must 
be removed. For this purpose the precipitate is dissolved in 
dilute ammonia, or in a concentrated solution of carbonate of 
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■ The precipitate may olao contain, as sulphiilei, any of the melolB whicli ore 
precipilftWii by liydroflnlpburic atid from an acid solution (antimony, lead, 
mercury, copper), by which the yelloir colour of sulphide o( arsenic would be 
disgniied. They are left undissolreil when die prccipitnlo ia ircatcd wiih 
ammonia. Zinc, if present, will he found iu the ariginul Sltrsto. 
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ammonium, the solution evaporated to dryness, and tJie residue 
warmed with concentrated nitric acid (free from chlorine) in i 
porcelain crucible, tillit is all dissolved: thasolutiou is neutralised 
with caustic soda or carbonate of sodinm, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated to fusion. More nitrate of sodium may be 
added if necessary : when auihcient is present, the heated residue 
becomes first brown, then black, and finally fuses without detona- 
tion to a colourless liquid. The fused mass, when cool, is gently 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid till the nitric acid k 
completely expelled, dissolved in as little hot water as possible, 
and the solution introduced slowly and gradually into a M arsh's 
apparatus through the funnel'tubc. The hydrogen in the app4- 
ratus is evolved from zinc and sulphuric acid, both previoostjr 
tested for arsenic : the Intter is added gradually, to avoid too 
great evolution of heat. Before introducing the arsenic-solution 
the apparatus should be fuU of hydrogen, and the long difficuMj- 
fuaible delivery-tube should be heated to redness in one spot 
If, after heating the tube for an hour, no metallic mirror is ob- 
tained, nor any metallic stains upon a fragment of porcelain 
depressed into the dame of the kindled gas, the absence of arsenic 
may be regarded as certain. If a mirror and metallic stains be 
obtained, they must be proved to possess the physical and chemicil 
properties of arsenic described at pp. 82, 83. If sufficient arsenic 
be present^ it is advisable to obtain mirrors in different parts of 
the delivery-tube : the most characteristic of them having been 
selected, the portion of the tube containing it is cut off, sealed 
at both ends, and preserved for production before the court 
When the amount of arseuic is ve.rj small, it is difficult to obtain 
satisfactory proof of the nature of the deposit : the only indict- 
tion which is perfectly conclusive is the production of a metallic 
mirror whch voh seswlen enlly heated and is again depo- 
sited in the cool pa t of he tube at the same mo imparting to 
the evolved gas the cha ac er st c a I of garl c 

If no arsen c be found n the ston ach and ntestines, it nuy 
have been par ly carr d away the fmces and vomited matUTi 
partJy ab o b 1 o the blood and n o thos organs which uc ' 
rjcli in blood. It ia l\veTi necesaw^ \a c-xss&iaa the liver, spleen, 
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I longs, heart, and kidneys, by Borae of the methods above described. 

■ If any urine be found in the bladder, it should be examined first, 

■ by acidnlation with hydrochloric acid, and saturation with hydro- 
K Bulphuric acid. 

I W6 h 1 er gives the following method for the extraction of arsenic 
as especially applicable in cases when a body is exhumed entire 
after long interment. The whole of the soft parta are treated in 
B large porcelain dish with moderately strong nitric acid, and 
heated on a sand-bath with constant stirring, until they are con- 
verted into a homogeneous paste. The paste ia neutralised by 
caustic potash or carbonate of potassium, and a quantity of nitre 
added about equal in weight to the organic matter operated upon. 
The whole ia evaporated to dryness, with constant stimng, and 
the residue introduced by degreea into a new Hessian crucible, 
heated to dull redness: in this manner the organic matter is com- 
pletely destroyed, and the arsenic converted into alkaline arsenate. 
The amount of nitre added must be just enough to destroy all the 
organic matter, and no more : it is advisable to ignite a small 
portion of the mixture separately, and to observe whether it is 
quite white after ignition ; if not, more nitre is required. The 
ignited mass is then dissolved in as liltle hot water as possible, 
and, wilhout filtering, heated with sulphuric acid till all the nitric 
and nitrous acids are expelled. When cool it is stirred up with 
cold water, and the solution poured off from the residue, which is 
thoroughly washed. Thia solution contains all the arsenic aa 
arsenate of potassium, and is treated with bydrosulphuric acid as 
above. 

2. Examination for PbospIioraB. 

Only the ordinary phosphorus is poisonous : its action depends 
upon xti oxidation into phosphorous acid. 

The best method for the detection of phosphorus in cases of 
poisoning is to distil the suspected substance in a flask with water 
and sulphuric acid : the flask is fitted with a delivery-tube bent 
twice at right angles, the end of which dips into a receiver con- 
taining cold water, which must be kept cool. The di8tilla.Li.(n;i. 
is performed in the dark, Aa soon aa v\iii\a.vtt'av%4.vt'.^ii\-&'C>Ms 
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cooled part of the tube, a continual phosphorescent light is ob- 
served therein, generally in . the form of a shining ring : at the 
same time globules of phosphorus are deposited in the receiver. 
In this manner 1 part phosphorus may be detected in 100,000 
parts substance. It is essential to produce in court the water 
which contains globules of phosphorus, or which exhibits a phos- 
phorescent light. To obtain the reactions of phosphoric acid in 
the substance under examination is no proof that phosphorus has 
been administered : for this acid is contained in the majority of 
animal substances which are used as food. Neither can any re- 
liance be placed upon obtd.ining the reactions of phosphorous acid 
in the distillate. 

3. Examination for Hydrocyanic Acid. 

The characteristic bitter-almond smell of prussic acid is gene- 
rally perceptible in substances in which hydrocyanic acid or 
cyanide of potassium are present, even in very small quantities. 
No certain conclusion, however, as to the absence of the poison 
can be drawn from the absence of the smell. 

The best method of detecting prussic acid in cases of poisoning 
is to separate it from the organic matter in which it is contained by 
distillation with dilute sulphuric acid. This operation is best 
performed in a flask, the deli very- tube of which dips into a re- 
ceiver containing distilled water, in which the hydrocyanic acid 
(if present) will be completely condensed. A portion of the dis- 
tillate is neutralised with potash, and tested by a ferroso-ferric 
salt and hydrochloric acid : another portion is tested by sulphide 
of ammonium and a ferric salt (p. 41). If the presence of hy- 
drocyanic acid be thus proved, it is still necessary to ascertain 
whether the cyanogen was contained in the substance examined in 
the form of some non -poisonous compound — e. g. ferro- or ferri- 
cyanide of potassium — from which it would be separated as hydro- 
cyanic acid by distillation with sulphuric acid. If this be the 
case, the aqueous extract of the original substance will give a pre- 
cipitate of Prussian blue with a ferroso-ferric salt. 

It must be borne in mind that mixtures which do not contain 
any cyanide occasionally give off hydrocyanic acid when distilled 
with strlphuric acid. 
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4. Examlaatioa for Polsonoiu Orgnnic Bases. 

The following are the nataral orgnnic bases to which, on 
occouat of their poisonous properties, attention mu;t be directed 
in chemicorlegal investigations, and for whose detection a. general 
method of proceeding can, within certain limits, be laid down: 

Mcohne, C'"Hi*N«. Coniine, Cm'^N. Slrr/chnine, C^'Jl-^WO\ 
Britcine, C"H»«N=0*. Morphine, CH'SNO^ Atropine (datu- 
rine), CH^sNO^. Hyoscyamine. Solaniae. FeraCrine, C^* H^a 
N'O'. Colchicine. Acanitine, C'H^^NO^. 

The following are the principal properties and reactions of these 
substances. Nicotine and Coniine are oily liquids, which can be 
diatiLled without decomposition: tho former boils at 250°, the latter 
at 170° — 200°, They have an offensive ameU, which in the case 
of nicotine is first perceptible on the application of beat. They 
are readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and acids : their salts are not 
cry stalli sable, are soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. Nicotine 
is more soluble in water than coniine. The rest of these bases 
are solid bodies, and (with the exception of veratrine, colchicine, 
and Rconitine) readily crystal Usable. — Stri/chnine is very slightly 
soluble in water, ether, or absolute alcohol : it has an intensely 
bitter taste. When it is treated with a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and Bolid bichromate or ferricyanide of potassium, 
or peroxide of lead, added to Ihe mixture, a magnificent blue 
colour is produced, which changes gradually to purple, violet, 
and red : the addition of water changes the colour at once to 
red, and gradually to yellow. Chlorine gives a white pre- 
cipitate with atrychnine-sfllts. — Brucine is more Eoluble in water 
than strychnine; soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. With 
concentrated nitric acid it gives a dark-red colour, which 
on heating is changed gradually to orange and yellow: the 
addition of chloride of tin changes the yellow colour to intense 
violet. — Morphine is difficultly soluble in water and ether, readily 
in alcohol and alkalis. With concentrated nitric acid it gives 
first a blood-red, then a yellow, colour: with a neutral solution of 
ferric chloride a blue colour, which changes to green and brown: 
with iodic acid and starch paste, blue iodide of starch. — Atropiaa 
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(daturine) and Hyotcyamtne, when applied to the eye of a cat, 
produce stroog dilatation of the pupil : they are soluble in 
water, alcohol, audethcr, forming alkaline solutions. — SoUmixt^ 
difBcultly eoluble in water, alcohol and ether : it 13 coloured 
yellow by concentrated nitric or hydrochloric acid ; by- sulphurit 
acid, first yellow, then violet and brown.— Veratrine excites violeot 
sneezing : it is difficultly soluble in water, readily in alcohol or 
ether: sulphuric acid colours it first yellow, then a fins carmine- 
red : concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves it, forming a deep 
violet solution. — Colchicine is soluble in water, alcohol, afid 
ether : sulphuric acid colours it brown-yellow ; nitric acid, blneor 
violet, changing to olive -green and yellow. — Aconitine is tolerably 
soluble in boiling water, forming a strongly alkaline solution ; 
readily soluble in alcohol, less go in ether. Nitric acid dii^solvea 
it without change of colour : sulphuric acid colours it first yelloWi 
then violet. Like atropine, it produces dilatation of the pupil.— 
Alt these bases in a. not too dilute hydrochloric acid solution give 
yellow precipitates with terchlorideof gold, bichloride of platinniB, 
and phosphomolybdic acid ; and wliite precipitates with chloride of 
mercury. Most of them are precipitated white by tannic add. 



brown by solution of iodin 
The simplest method foi 
organic matters which 
chemieo-legal investigations, i 



le separation of these bases frwni th* 
usually submitted to analy^ in 
a that proposed by SonnenscheiD 
(Ann. Cb, Phann. civ. 45). The reaction upon which this me- 
thod of separation is founded is the precipitation of these sub- 
stances from an aqueous acid solution by pkosphontolybdie add. 
This reagent is thus prepared. The yellow precipitate obtained 
by adding phosphate of sodium to molybdate of ammonium il 
well washed, suspended in water, and heated with carbonate of 
sodium till it is completely dissolved. The solution is evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue ignited till all ammonia is expelled: if 
any reduction of molyhilic acid take place, the residue is moistened 
with nitric acid, and again ignited. It is then heated with water, 
nitric acid added till the solution has a distinctly acid reaction, 
and the gold-yellow solution thus obtained diluted till 10 parti 
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Bolution contain 1 part ?olid residue. It must be carefullf pi6 
served from contact with ammonia. 

The following ie the process for the extraction of the has 
The whole of the organic matter to be examined is repeated} 
exhausted with yery dilute hydrochloric acid: the extract is evi 
porated at a heat of 30° to the consistency of a thin syrup, then 
diluted, and left for some hours in a cool place before filtrationj 
The filtrate is precipitated by excess of phospliomolybdio aoid*] 
filtered off, thoroughly washed with water containing phosphor 
lybdic ;md nitric acida, and introduced while moist into a fla 
Caustic baryta is added, to a distinct alkaline reaction : and the "i 
flask having been fitted with a dehvery-tube which is connected 
with a bulb-apparatus containing hydrochloric acid, beat is gradu- 
ally applied, when the ammonia and Tolatile organic bases distil 
orer, and are collected in the hydrochloric acid. The residue ia 
the flask (containing the non-volatile bases) is freed from excess 
of baryta by a current of carbonic anhydride, carefully evapo- 
rated to dryness, and extracted with 'strong alcohol. On evapo- 
rating the alcoholic solution, the bases are commonly obtained in 
a state of such purity that they will at once exhibit their cha- 
racteristic reactions ; occasionally, however, they require to bs^^^l 
further purified by recrystallisation from alcohol or ether. ^^^^ 

In some cases — e.g. in examination for strychnine in large quaii'*^^! 
titles of liquid — it is advantageous to employ animal charcoal, 
which possesses the property of absorbing several organic bases. 
The liquid is left for a day in contact with good animal charcoal, 
being frequently agitated with it : the charcoal is collected on a 
filter, thoroughly washed, and boiled with alcohol, which dis- 
solves out the base. 

The facts elicited by the judicial investigation will generally 
afford a clue to the particular poison which is especially to be 
looked for. The reactions obtained should always be controlled 

by careful comparison with those exhibited by a pure specimen 

of the substance whose presence is suspected. ^^H 
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ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND SYMBOLS OF THE ELEMENTS. 



Sym. 


Element 


At wt 


Syro. 


Element 


Atwt 


A1. 


Aluminium . 


13-6 


Hg. 


Mercury 


. 100 


Sb. 


Antimony . 


120 


Mo. 


Molybdenum . 


48 


As. 


Arsenic 


75 


Ni. 


Nickel 


29 


Ba. 
Bi. 


Barium 
Bismuth 


68-6 
208 


Nb. 

N. 


Niobium or Columbian 

Nitrogen 


a — 

14 


B. 


Boron 


14-5 


Os. 


Osmium 


100 


Br. 


Bromine 


80 


0. 


Oxygen 


16 


Cd. 


Cadmium . 


56 


Pd. 


Palladium 


53 


Ca. 
C. 

Ce. 


Calcium 

Carbon 
Cerium . 


20 
12 

46 


P. 

Ft. 
K. 


Phosphorus 
Platinum . 
Potassium . 


31 
99 
39 


CI. 


Chlorine 


35-5 


Rb. 


Rhodium 


52 


Cr. 


Chromium . 


26-2 


Ru. 


Ruthenium 


52 


Co. 


Cobalt 


30 


Se. 


Selenium 


79 


Cu. 


Copper 


. 31-7 


Si. 


Silicium 


28-5 


Di. 


Didynuam 


48 


Ag. 


Silver 


108 




V 




Na. 


Sodium 


23 


E. 


Erbium . 


• — 


Sr. 


Strontium . 


43-9 


F. 


Fluorine 


19 


S. 


Sulphur 


32 


G. 


Glucinum or Berylliui 


n 4-7 


Ta. 


Tantalum 


187-6 


Au. 


Gold . 


. 196 


Te. 


Tellurium 


128 








Tr. 


Terbium 


— 


H. 


Hydrogen . 


1 


Th. 
Sn. 


Thorium. 

Tin . 


69'5 

. 118 


I. 


Iodine 


. 127 


TL 


Titanium 


50 


Ir. 


Iridium. 


98-6 


U. 


Uranium 


60 


Fe. 


Iron . 


. 28 














V. 


Vanadium 


68-5 


T*a. 


T«anthanum 


46 








Pb. 


Lead . 


. 103-5 


W. 


Wolfram or Tungstei 


1 92 


LL. 


Lithium . 


6-6 


Y. 


Yttrium 


35 


Mg. 


Magnesium. 


. 12 


Zn. 


Zinc . 


. 32-5 


Mn. 


Manganese . 


. 26 


Zr. 


Zirconium 


22-4 
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Page 
)el,yalaation of nitre . . 260 
BtaU of lead, anaL of . . 206 

3tic acid 66 

ether . . . .67 

stone 66 

idimetiy . by wt. 234, by vol. 245 

id reaction .... 5 

ids, anhydrous ... 5 

basicity of . . . .6 

definition of . . .5 

examination for . .199 

>nitine . . . .277, 278 

ate 50 

lumen, detection in nrine, &c. 261,270 
Lalimetry . by wt 234, by vol. 243 
valine earths .... 177 
:alme-earthy metals . . .177 
metals .... 185 
sep. from magne- 





sinrn 


184 


reaction 


... 


5 


waters 


.... 


228 


oys, antimony and leAd, anal, of 215 

copper and tin, anal, of .212 

zinc, anal, of . 212 




and nickel. 






anal of. 


213 


silver and 


copper, anal, of .214 
and gold, 
anal, of 214 


tin and lead, anal, of 


215 




and bismnth. 






anal of . 


215 


im . 


. 164, 


185 


imma 


• . • . 


164 


immium . 


. • « • 


163 


salts 


* • . . 


164 


sep. and estim. of, 165, 220 



Page 
Alumininm, sep. from iron . 165, 221 

phosphoric 
acid . . 61 

Amalgams 122 

estim. of mercury in . 127 
Amblygonite . . . .188 

Ammonia 190 

Ammonium . . . .190 

hydrate of . .190 

salts .... 190 

sep. and estim. of .191 

Analysis, qualitative ... 1 

course of .192 

quantitative ... 1 

bywtandvoL 241 

examples for. 202 

Anatase 170 

Anhydrides 5 

Anhydrite 181 

Anorthite, anaL of . . . 222 

Anthracite 11 

Antimonic acid and anhydride . 90 

oxide . . . .88 

Antimonide of hydrogen . . 89 

Antiraonites 88 

Antimonous anhydride . . . 88 

Antimony 88 

estim. of . . 94,216 
intermediate oxide of . 91 
oxides of, distinction from 

each other . .91 
sep. from arsenic . . 93 

and tin 98 

tin . . 97 

sulphides of . . .92 

Apocrenic acid .... 232 

Apyrite 47 

Aqua-regia 8 
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Page I 

Arragonite 181 

Arsenic 80 

estim. of . . .88,216- 
exam, for in judicial inves- 
tigations . . .271 
sep. from antimony . .93 

and tin 98 

tin . . .97 

sulphides of . 81, 84, 86 

acid and anhydride . . 84 

estim. of . . .85 

sep. from phosphoric 

acid . . .85 

oxide . . . .84 

Arsenide of hydrogen .. . .82 

nickel, anal, of . 143, 216 

Arsenious acid . . . .81 

anhydride, oxide . . 80 

voL estim. of 250 

Ashes, anal, of ... . 226 

Atomic weights .... 280 

Atropine 277 

Augite, anaL of . . . . 224 

Auric oxide 100 

Aurous oxide . . . .100 
Axinite 47 

Babo, test for arsenic . . .87 

Barium 178 

hydrate of . . .178 
oxide and salts of . . 1 78 
sep. and estim. of . 179, 208 

Baryta 178 

Baryta- water . . . .178 
Bavarian tantalite . . .173 
Bell-metal, anal, of . . .212 

Benzine 69 

Benzoic acid, benzoates . . 69 
Berth ier, sep. of zirconium from 

glucinum . . . . .167 
Beryl, anal, of . . . .167 

BerylJium 166 

Berzelius (palladium, rhodium) 

136, 137 
Biacid phosphates . . .57 
Bibasic acids .... 6 

Bismuth 128 

distinction of from anti- 
mony . . . .128 
sep. and estim. of . 129, 215 
telluride of, anal, of .113 
Bismuthic anhydride . • .129 



Bismuthic oxide • 

salts 
Bitter-spar, anal, of 
Black lead . 
Bleaching powder 



Pafe 
, 123 
, 128 
. 209 
. II 



. 28 
Talnation of 29, 245 

Blowpipe 2 

Bloxam, valuation of nitre . 260 

Bone-earth . . 181; anal, of 224 

Boracite 47 

Borates 48 

Borax ... . . . 48 

Boric acid and anhydride . . 47 

Boron 47 

estimation of . . , 43 
Boumonite . 130; anaL of 93, 220 
Brass, anaL of . . . . 212 

Braunite 149 

Bromates 32 

Bromic acid . . . . . 32 

Bromides 30 

Bromine 30 

detection of in organic 

compounds . . 33 

estim. of . . . 38 

sep. of from chlorine and 

iodine . . . 37 

Bronze, anaL of . . . .218 

Brookite 170 

Brown, voL estim. of copper . 253 

Bnicine 277 

Buns en, distinct, of oxides of 
antimony from each 
other . . . 91 
sep. of arsenic from 

antimony . . 98 

estim. of antimony 94,216 
prep, of ceroso-ceric 

oxide . . .169 

comp. of „ „ . 170 

vol. estim. by iodine 

and reducing agents 258 

Burettes 842 

Cadmic oxide . . . . 133 
salts . . . . 138 I 

Cadmium 138 ' 

sep. and estim. of 134, 211 

Calamine 158 

Calcium . . . , ,181 
chloride of . . , 181 
hydrate of . , . 181 



Calciam, o:iiilc anil En1» t)f . 

sep. ande6lini.0fl82,2' 
Calc-spHr, anal, of 
CnlDinel .... 
CamfliKin . 2-17 ; prepnrntion 



C«.icri 






a, of . 



Clilorochromic acid 
(JhloroplatinoKs . 
Chlorous acid and an 
Chromates . IT5 ; 
Chrome- iron-ore . 



CarbnnatQ of sodimn, eitim. of ii 
alkaline walerB .... 
Carbonalea . . IS ; ralaation of 3 
Carbonic acid 

anhydride 

Cartmcll, blowpipe-test for po- 

toBainm . 
Gut-iron, anal, of 
Celeatine . 179) anal of ai 

Ceric uside and salts 
Cerite . . . IGSi anal, of li 
Cerinm 

Sep, and eslim. ol 
CeroM-ceric oxirta 
Cerons oxido and lalts . 

Chalcedony . 

Chalybeate waters 

Chancel, icp. ofalaminium from 

le«t fur cbromiDm 
ChiII'sa]tp«tra 
Chlorates, chloric acid . 
CMotidD of lirae . 

yaluaCionofii9,S45,? 
wdiuin, anal. of. 

estinuofinurii 

Chlorides .... 

vol. cstim. of soluble 

Chlorimetrj .... 

Chlorine .... 

deled ion of in organic 
compounds . 



im. of 



1, a-is, s 



peroiiile of 
Sep. from bromine and 
iodine . 



173; anitl. of I' 



119 ; annl. of 1 
Chromic acid and anhjdriL 

le and salts 
Chromium . 

eep. and eatim. c 
Cinnabar ... 

ncrcaric oxide and red 
lead, anal, of 
Citrates, citric acid 

(cobalt) . 
Cluy .... 
Clay-siate, decomp. of . 
Clinkstone „ „ 
Cobalt .... 

distinction from nickel IIS, 1 
protoxide of 






n. of 



eesquioxidc of . 
Cobalt-Blanca . HI ■, ann!. of 2 
CobaJticyanide of potossiam . 
Cobalt-speisB, anal, of . 
Coins, aaaJ. of . . . 101, S 
Colchicine 
Columbite . 
Columbium . 
Coodeosible gases 
Cod line 

protoxide and procosalts of l; 
eep. and estim. of . 133,81 
suboxide and sabsalts of . i: 



vol. e 



1. of 



Copper-glan 

nickel . 141 ; anaL o( U9, a 
pyrites . . 13U ; anal, of 9 

Corrosive snblimate 

Course of qunlitatire analysis 

Crenio acid .... 

Crvolite . - . . 

Cubic centimetre . 

Cnpellation , , . . 

Cupric oxide and salts . 

Cuprons „ „ . . 

CyonalDS, cyanic acid . ■ 
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Page 


C/anides .... 


38—41 


doable . 


39,43 


Cyanite .... 


. 54 


Cyanogen .... 


. 38 


Cyannric acid 


. 42 


Cymophane .... 


. 54 


Datolite .... 


. 47 


Daturine .... 


277, 278 


Davy, estiuL of area . 


. 269 


Deb ray (glucinam) . 


. 166 


Diabetic sagar, estim. of 


. 260 


Diamond .... 


. 11 


Didymium .... 


. 168 


oxide and salts o 


f . 168 


Sep. and estim. ol 


r . 168 


Dithionic acid 


. 23 


Dithionous acid . 


. 22 


Doberciner, sep. of palh 


idlam 


from copper 


. 136 


Dolomite . . 13 ; anaL of 209 


Doable cyanides . 


39. 43 


Dry way, employment of reagents 


in ... . 


. 2 


Earths .... 


. 163 


Earthy metals 


. 163 


phosphates, anaL of 


.235 


appearan 


ce of 


inGro 


up II. 198 


Ebelmen (titaniam) . 


. 171 


Emerald, anal, of . 


. 167 


Epidot, anal, of . 


. 224 


Erbia .... 


. 168 


Erbiam 


. 168 


Eachlorine . 


. 27 


Euclase, anal, of . 


. 167 


Eadiometry . 


. 7 


Examination for acids . 


. 199 


metals 


. 195 



Fahl-ore . , 130; anal, of 218 
Fehling, estim. of sugar . . 262 
Felspar, anal, of . . . . 222 
Ferric acid and anhydride . .156 
Ferric oxide and salts . . .155 

detection of in 

presence of 

ferrous salts 156 

Ferricyanides . . . .43 

Ferrocyanide of potassium, anal, of 241 

Ferrocyanides . . . .43 



Page 
Ferroso-ferric oxide • . . 1&6 
Ferrous oxide and salts . . 153 

Fleitmann (phosphates) • . ^ 

FUnt 50 

Fluoboric acid . . .49, 56 

Fluorides 45 

Fluorine . . . . . 45 
estim. of . . . 47,2S6 
Fluor-spar . • . . . 45 
Fluosilicates, fluosilicic acid . . 55 
Formates, formic acid . . . 68 
Fownes, anal of earthy phos- 
phates 235 

Fractional saturation . . . 67 
Fremy (osmium, platinum-resi- 
dues) .... 139,240 



Fresenius, test for arsenic 

valuation of nitre 
Fritzsche (osmium) . 
Fulminic acid 
Fumaric acid 
Fusible metal, anal, of . 



. 87 
. 260 
. 132 
. 42 
. 73 
. 215 

Gadolinite . . . . .168 
Galena . 15, 116; anaL of 118 

Gallic acid 74 

Garnet . . 52 ; anaL of 224 

Gay Lussac, valuation of nitre 260 
Gerhardt, def. of acids . , 5 
homologous bodies . 67 
German silver, anaL of. . .213 
Glass . . . 52 ; anal, of 223 
Giucina ... . . .166 

Glucinum 166 

salts . . . •. 166 

Sep. and estim. of . .167 

Glucose, estim. of. . . .260 

G m e 1 i n (selenic acid) . .114 

Gold 100 

detection of in silver coins . 101 

protoxide of . . .100 

Sep. and estim. of . . lOl 

teroxide of . . . , lOO 

Gold coins, anal, of . . . 214 

Gramme . . . . 229 

Gramme-atom . . . .243 

Grape-sugar, estim. of . . .260 

Graphite 11 

Groups ... . 2, 77 
Gun-metal, anal, of . . .212 



Gypsum 



181; anaL of 208 



moKz. 
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Haematite, red and brown • .153 
Hardness of water, estiin. of . . 262 
Hausmannite . . . .149 

Haiiyne 55 

Heavy -spar . . 178; anal, of 208 
Henneberg (phosphates) . . 63 



. 67 

45; anal, of 224 

. 120 



Homologous bodies 
Hornblende 

Horn -silver 

Hamic acids .... 

Hyalite 

Hydriodic acid .... 
Hydrobromic acid 
Hydrocarbons .... 
Hydrochloric acid • 

Hydrocyanic acid .... 

vol. estim. of . 
examination for 
in jadicial in- 
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Hydrofluoric acid .... 
Hydrogen 

antimonide of 
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estim. of 

oxide of 

phosphide of 
Hydroselenic acid 
Hydrosulphates . 
Hydrosulphuric acid 

estim.of 17,230,251 
fiydrotelluric acid . . . 1 12 
Hyoscyamine . . . 277, 278 
Hypochloric acid . . . .28 
Hypochlorites, hypochlorous acid . 
Hypochlorous anhydride 
Hyponitric acid .... 
Hypophosphites, hypophosphorons 

acid . 
Hyposniphates 
Hyposulphite of sodium 

by . . . 
Hyposulphites 
Hyposulphuric acid 
Hyposulphurous acid 
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14 
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Idocrase, anal, of . . . . 224 
Incineration of filters . . . 202 
lodates, iodic acid . . .36 
distinction of from perio- 
dates . . . .37 
Iodides 33 



vol. estim. 
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sep. and estim. of .169 
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salts 116 

sep. and estim. of 119, 206, 215 
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Lime 181 

slaked 181 

Lime*stone 181 

water 181 
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Lithium 188 

hydrate of . . .188 
oxide and salts of . .188 
sep. and estim. of . .189 

Litmus 5 

Litre S43 
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Ma^esia 183 

Magnesiam 182 

oxide and salts of .183 

sep. and estim. of 184, 205 

Magnetic iron-ore . . .153 

oxide of iron . .156 

Malachite 130 

Malates 73 

Maleic acid 73 
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protoxide of . .149 
sep. and estim. of 1 52, 2 1 
sesquioxide of . .150 
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Mercuric nitrate, estim. of , ,266 
Mercuric oxide and salts . . ] 23 
Mercurous oxide and salts . .122 

Mercury 122 

protoxide and protosalts of 123 
sep. and estim. of . 125, 219 



suboxide and subsalts of 
Mesotype, anal, of . . . 
Metals . . . . . 

examination for 
Group I. Subdivisions A. B. 
II. Subdivision A. 
„ B. 

IIL . 
IV. . 
Metantimonic acid 
Metaphosphoric acid 
Metastannic acid 
Meteoric iron 

Mica . 

Microcosmic salt 
Milk, anal, of 
Milk-sugar, estimate of 
Mineral water, anal, of 



122 

220 

77 

195 

79 

140 

163 

, 177 

. 185 

. 90 

. 62 

95,96 

. 141 

. 45 

. 26 

. 262 

. 260 

. 228 



P«ge : 

Minium 118 

Mohr (voL anal.) 242, 247,248,252, 

253, 258, 26U 
Molybdate of lead .106 ; anaL of 106 
Molybdates . . . . . 107 
Molybdenite, anal, of . . ,108 
Molybdenum . . . ,106 
binoxide of, brown 

oxide . . . 106 I 

blue oxide of . . 106 |j 

protoxide of . .106 

sep. and estim. of . 1U6 

Molybdic acid and anhydride . 107 

oxide . . . . 106 

salts . . . .107 

Molybdous oxide and salts . . 106 

Monacid phosphates • . . 57 

Monacite . . . . . 167 

Monobasic acids . . .• .6 

Morphine 277 

Miiller, anal, of triphyllino . 189 
Murexide 75 

Natrium 187 

Natrolite, anal, of . . . 220 

Nessler, test for ammonia . .191 

Nickel 141 

arsenide of, anaL of . 143,216 

protoxide and salts of .141 

sep. and estim. of . 143, 213 

sesquioxide of . . .142 

Nickel-ochre . . , .141 

speiss, anal, of . . . 216 

Nicotine . . . . , iV 

Niobic acid and anhydride . . 173 

Niobium 173 

sep. and estim. of . . 178 
Niobous acid and anhydride . . 178 
Nitrate of mercury, estim. of . 266 
Nitrates, nitric acid . . . 7 

estim. of 9, 2» 
Nitre . . 185; valuation of 259 

Nitric oxide 11 

Nitrites U 

Nitrogen . . . . .7 
detection of* in organic 

compounds . . . I 

peroxide of . . ,1 

Nitroprusside of sodium . 17,44 

Nitrous acid 19 

anhydride , . . • 

oxide . . . . II 



Hon-meiallic elcmcnW . 
XTon- volatile argaoic ocida 
'Normal gaits 



141; anal, of 222 



Phoephomoljbdic acid, prep, of , BiS 
Phosphoric acid .... 67 
eep. and eaiim. of 59, 
61, 205 
anhycirido . . .57 
spliorous acid and aubjdnde , 64 
gpboruB (ordinary and amor- 






for ii 



n-Tolacile 
Tolatile . 

jiidicifll inTGsligacioi 
multtr, delection of . 
Onhile .... 
Ostnic acid and anhydride 

Osmide of iridium 
' Oamite of potasaium 
Oamioia .... 
bino^ide of 
Sep. and tsiim. of , 
-Oxalic acid . 

indnrd solution t 
■ Osjgcn .... 

Folladium .... 

oxide of (pall adonsoKida) ) 
Sep. and eetim. of . 

TnracjanogeD 

Felauxc, valuation ofnitre. 
PerchlaratSB, perchloric acid 

distinction from chlo- 

, Periodotcs ..... 
Periodic acid 

Fermsnent goaei .... 
Permanganate of potassium . 247 
PennangsnatoB .... 
Permanganic acid and anbjdride 
Peroxides, vol estim. of 
PetaliM . . l8Si ansLof It 
Petroleum .... 
Powter, anaL of . 
Fhenaciie, anoL of 
Phosphate of sodium, anal, of 
Phoiphates (moniKid, biacld) 
Phosphide of hydrogen 
Phosphides 
Phosphites 



phous) . 



of 



GS 



organic compounds 65 
exam, for in jadicial 

investigations . 27S 
Phosphuretled hydrogen . . 66 

Pipettes a« 

Pitchblende. . 161; anal, of IGS 
Plntinic oxide .... 102 
PI alinous oxide . . , . 103 
Platiomn 102 






i.of. 



. 101 



Platinum -black . 

metals . . . 137 

oreaandresidues, anal.of 237 

Plpiuhales 118 

Plumbic oxide . . . .116 
Poisons, exam, for . . 271 

Polybasic acids .... 6 
Polysnlphides . . . .16 
Polythionic acids . . . .S3 

Potash 1S6 

commorcial, vaL of . . 234 

Potassium 185 

ftTro-undfon-icynnideof 43 

hydrate of . . .186 

oxide and salts of . 1S6 

BCp. andcBlim, of 1 R 7, 207, 233 

Frehnite . . 52;anaLof22l 

elimioHry examination . , 192 

Proiosulphidei . • . .16 

" Bsionblue . . 41,154,155 

Prussiate of potassium, red and 

yellow 43 

PruEsic acid 38 

Puce oxide of lend . . .lis 
Pngh, e6tini,of uitrah.-B . . 9 
Purple of Cassius . . . . 101 

Pyrites 15 

Pyrochlorite 187 

Pyrolusito 149 

Pyrophosphates, pyroplio6]ih( 






63 
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Page 

Quartz 50 

Bacemic acid . . . .72 

Reagents, general .... 2 

special .... 2 

Red copper-ore . . . .130 

Red lead 118 

Red silver-ore 94, 120; anal, of 220 
Reinsch, test for arsenic . . 82 

Rhodiam 136 

Sep. and estim. of . 137, 238 

sesqoioxide of . .136 

Rhodizitc . . . . .47 

Rochelle-salt, anal, of . . . 207 

Rock-crystal . . • .50 

Rock-oil 185 

Rock-salt .... 24,187 
solubility of . . . 265 
Rose, sep. of phosphoric acid 

from metals . .59 

sep. of antimony, arsenic, 

and tin . . .98 
reaction of auric salts with 

potash . . .100 
solubility of selenites .114 
sep. of selenium and tel- 
lurium . . .116 
estim. of copper . . 133 
sep. of rhodium from pla- 
tinum-metals . .137 
sep. of cobalt from nickel . 1 48 
niobium .... 173 
sep. of potassium and so- 
dium .... 188 
Ruthenium . ' . . . . 137 
sep. and estim. of 138, 237 
sesquioxide of . .137 
Rutil . . . 170;anal. of 171 

Sal-ammoniac . . . .190 
Saline waters .... 228 

Saltpetre 185 

Scale oxide of iron . . .156 
S che el e's green . . . .81 
Scoriae, behaviour to acids . . 52 

Selenates 114 

Selenic acid and anhydride . .114 
Selenide of lead, anal, of . .115 
Selenides, metallic . . 113,115 
Seleniferous deposit in sulphuric 
acid chambers, anaL of . .115 

Selenites 114 

Selenium 113 



Selenium, sep. and estim. of . • lU i 

Selenous acid and anhydride . lU 

Silica, soluble and insoluble . . M 

sep. and estim. of . 51, 2SI 

from titanic acid . . 5S 

test for puritj of . .53 

Silicates . . . .' . 50 

analysis of . . . 5i 
alkaline, analysis of . 223 
decomp. of, by acids . 5i 
by fusion with 

fluxes 53,223 

by hydrofluoric 

acid • . 54 

Silicic acid (soluble silica) • . 50 

anhydride (insoluble silica) . 50 

Silicon ... . . . 49 

estim. of • • . .220 

Silver . . , . . . 120 

extraction of, from galena . 121 

silver re- 
sidues 121 
oxide and salts of . . 121 
sep. and estim. of . 121, 2U 
vol estim. of . . .255 
Silver-coins, anal, of . . . 2U 
detection of gold in* . 101 
glance . . . . 120 

Soap, standard solution of . . 263 
Soda . . . . . . 187 

commercial, vaL of . .234 

Sodium 187 

hydrate of . . . 187 
oxide of . . . .18" 
sep. and est. of 188, 204, 206, 207 
Soft-solder, anal, of . . . 215 
Solanine .... 277,278 
Solution of solid substances . . 193 
Sonnenschein, sep. of organic 

bases . . . . .278 

Spathic iron-ore, 13, 153 ; anal, of 209 
Specific gravity, determ. of . .229 
Specular iron-ore . . . .153 
Speiss-cobalt, anal, of . . .216 

Spiller, non-precip. of sulphate 

of barium . . , .178 

Spodumen . . . , .188 

Standard solutions . . .243 
Stannic acid . . , .95 
anhydride, oxide . , 95 
Stannous oxide . . . . 94 
salts . . .95 



Scan nous Balti,difitiuct.rraiu Et 
Starch, estim. of . 
|» StUbitc, anal, of . 

amajer, eslim. of boron 

iep. of cobalt and 

SCranliu 






inaL of 



decompoiiitiun of i 
distinct. Irom BuosQicates 

atid GelcQates 
estim. of Eulphu 

of barinni, slrontin 
calcium, Sep. of 
lea . 

decomp. of . 

estim. of eulphnr 

Bolubiliij of , 

Snlpliocf anacei, lulphocjanic ach 

^ Jpbo-salls ..." 

ilpboatannalM . 

detection of in dry way 
in organ. coi 
pounds 
estim. of in sulphides 
Bnlphnriitled hjdrogen , 



|?™1 



Sulphur- waters . 

Tannic acid .... 
Tantulic acid and subjdrido 
Tanlaliw. alial. of 
Tanlalum .... 

oside of 

Mp. and estim. of , 
Tartar emetic 
Tanarie acid 
Tiirl.rate of potassium and sodiam, 

inBl. of 
Tartrates 
Tellnratcs , 



acid and anhydride . 

Telluride of bismuth, anal, of 
Tellnrites .... 
Tellurium . 

foliated and graphic, 



Tellnrous ati 
Terbia . 
Terbinm 
Thoria. 
Thorite, anaL 
Thariam 

Sep. and 



id and anhydride 



Tin 



binojdde of , 

pniloHalts of . 
protoxide of . 
Sep. of from antimony . 



TiiatiifeTDai iron . 170; anaL of 17 
Titanite . . . „ ,. II 

Tiunium l; 

cvanidi' and nitride of . 1! 
Hep. and cetim. of, . 17 
sesqaioiiile of . . 1! 

TopuB 4 

Tourmaline ... 4S, 47, t 
Tribasic acidi .... 
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Triphylline . 



Page 
188 ; anal, of 189 



Troost, anaL of lepidolite 

Tungstates . 

Tungsten . 

Tungstic acid and anhydride 

oxide 
Type-metal, anal, of . 



189 
105 
104 
105 
105 
215 



Ultramarine 55 

Uranic oxide and salts . . .161 

TJranite 161 

Uranium 161 

protoxide of . . ,161 
Sep. and estim. of . .162 
sesquioxide of . .161 

Uran-oehre 161 

Uranoso- uranic oxide . . .161 
Uranous oxide and salts . .161 
Urea, estim. of in urine (Liebig) 267 

(Davy) . 269 

Uric acid 75 

estim. of in urine . . 264 
'Urine, anal, of ... . 264 

Vanadate of lead, anal, of . .111 

Vanadates 110 

Vanadic acid and anhydride . .110 
oxide .... 109 
salts . . . .110 

Vanadites 110 

Vanadium 109 

binoxide of . . .109 
extract, of from iron-ores 1 10 
protoxide of . . .109 
salts . . . .109 
sep. and estim. of . .111 
Vanadous anhydride . . .109 
oxide .... 109 

Varvicite 149 

Veratrine .... 277, 278 

Vesuvian 52 

Vohl, sep. of tin from arsenic and 



antimony . 
Volumetric analysis 



85, 100 
. 241 
direct and resi- 
dual method 242 
examples in . 243 



Volumetric estimations by iodine 
and arsenious anhydride . . 1 

Water 

detection and estimation 
of . . . . 78, 
Watts (cerium, &c.) . 

Wavellite 

AVet way, employment of reagents in 
Williamson, oxidation of sul- 
phides of antimony, arsenic, 
and tin ..... 
White lead . . 118; anaL of 
Witherite ..... 
Wohler, prep, of pure molybdic 
anhydride . 
anal, of cinnabar, mercuric 
oxide, and red lead . 
estim. of water in Rochelle- 
salt .... 
anal, of platinum -or^ 

ferrocyanide of 
potassium . : 
extract of arsenic from 
organic matter . . ! 

Wolfram : 

anal, of mineral • . 1 
oxides of . . . 1 
sep. and estim. of . .1 

Yttria Ij 

Yttrium U 

sep. and estim. of . . H 
Yttrotantalite . . .168,0 

Zeolites, anal, of . 

■ behaviour of to acids 

Zinc 

oxide and salts 
sep. and estim. of. . 159, i 
Zinc-blende . . 158; anal of i 
Zinc-glance .... 
Zinkenite, anal, of 
Zircon . . . 54; anal of i 
Zirconia .... 
Zirconium . . . 
salts 
sep. and estim. of . 



THE END. 
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TEEATISE ON ^ELECTEICITY, 

IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

By A. DE LA EIVE, 

LATE PBOFESSOB IN THE ACADEMY OP GENEVA. 

Translated for the Author by C. Y. WALKER, F.R.S. 
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The name of De la Rive has long been 
amongst the foremost in the annals* of elec- 
"tricity, and is, therefore, too well known to 
Twftut of our readers to render it necessary to 
say mnch by way of introduction. Both as an 
experimenter and a theorist the author of this 
-treatise stands amonfpst the very highest in 
ZBnrope. Any work, therefore, from his pen 
SDUst be valuable, but the one before us is un- 
iiaaally so, .because it contains not only the 
snatured result of his own extensive researches, 
"but also of all other electricians up to the pre- 
sent year. No work at all approach iner it in 
^ther fulness, completeness, or clearness, has 
'Yet b^en published. The three volumes contain 
Tery nearly 2,300 pa^es, and have been more 
"than five years in the course of publication, the 
delay havmfr been in a large degree occasioned 
"by the anxiety of the author to make his work 
ma complete as possible. We have in it, con- 
B egnently, not merely a full exposition of the 
•older laws and applications of the science, but 
of its most recent acquisitions and develop- 
ments, all set forth with that perspicuity and 
accuracy which no man could give who was not 
a tborough master of the science.'' 

Mechanic's Magazine. 

" The fundamental phenomena of elec- 
tricity are explained in the first part. The 
second part is devoted to a careful examination 
of the conditions of electricity in a state of rest 
or tension, and an examination of the theories 
of electricity. Electro-dynamics and magnet- 
jam are very fully treated of in the third section 
of the work, and dififerent chapters are devoted 
to a philosophic disquisition on the mutual 
actions of magnetism and electricity, and a de- 
scription of magnetic instruments. In the fourth 



section we liave an examination of the 
phenomena relating to the mode of the propa- 
gation of electricity in the interior of bodies ; 
a detailed study of the calorific, luminous, and 
chemical effects; and of the physiological 
phenomena to which electricity gives rise in 
organised bodies. The sources of electricity 
then become, in the fifth division, the subjects 
of study ; and in the last section all the uses of 
this remarkable power are treated of— such as 
electro-chemical applications (gilding, galvauo* 
plastic, &c.), electro - magnetic appliances 
(telegraphy, clocks, &c.), electro-calorific and 
electro-luminous experiments, and the uses of 
electricity as a curative agent, or a means of 
physiological investigation. This enumeration 
of the contents of this work, of which the 
volume before us forms a part, will prove the 
extent of the inquiry, and will serve to show 
how large an area is occupied by electricity in 
the domain of the physical sciences. Professor 
De la Rive has ably executed his task, and in 
the three volumes, now brought to a close, we 
have one of the best treatises on electricity in 
any English language. The English translation 
has been executed from the author's French 
manuscript by Mr. Charles V. Walker, so well 
known to the public by his ingenious appliances 
to render the electric telegraph more effective, 
and less liable to derangement, than he found 
it. So able a translator has, it may be imagined, 
done full justice to bis author; and, seeing that 
no one who did not possess a perfect knowledge 
of the science of electricity could deal with its 
technicalities, our acknowledgments of ex- 
cellence are also due to him who has under-, 
taken the laborious task of rendering this' 
treatise into English." 

Literary Gazette. 



%* Vol. I. price 18s. and Yol. II. price 28s. may also be had. 
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Just published, in 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. cloth, 

HANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGT. 

By J. YAN DEE HOEVEN, M.D., 

Professor of Zoology in the University of Ley den. 

Translated from the Second Dutch Edition (with copious additional Heferences 

furnished by the Author) 

By the Rev. W. CLARK, M.D., F.RS., &c. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Anatomy in 
■ the University of Cambridge. 



•* This stupendous monument of scien- 
tific erudition is more fitted for a text-book to 
the student whose motto is thorough than for 
a popular reader of zoOlo?y. Everytbinfi^ that 
the celebrated Dutch Professor touches is 
thoroug-hly handled, without bein? overlaid, 
thouv:h unless for the determined student there 
will feem to be a g^reat amount of detail aR 
well as much minuteness. The first edition 
of his Zoology was commenced in 1827, and 
completed in 1835. The work may be con- 
sidered under two heads. The one gives a 
broad view of the j^eneral subject— a class, an 
order, &c. ; including the history of its dis- 
covery, as well as the account of its nature. 
This is followed by a detailed exposition ot 
the different species, with the particulars 
necessary for the student to learn. An intro- 
duction contains a survey of nature in its great 
divisions of inorganic bodies and vegetable and 
animal life. The volume begins with the 
lowest class, the Infusoria, and closes with 
the Molluscs.*' Spectator. 

" Professor Yan Der Hoeven's excellent 
volume opens with an Introduction describing 
briefly, but clearly, the general conditions of 
animal life, and the general principles or 
zoological classification. This is followed by 
a detailed dei^cription of every class in suc- 
cession, with an enumeration of its orders, 
families, genera, and species. A series of ele- 
gant plates completes the volume. No other 
work presents so clear and so perfect a view 
of the animal kingdom. In translating it, and 
interweaving into its text the new matter which 
the advance of science has contributed since 
its original publication. Dr. Clarke has most 
judiciously discharged the duty which he felt 
imposed upon him by the recent changes in 
the Cambridge curricidumf and his own posi- 



tion in the University. We shall be glad te 
see the work completed by the addition of tie 
Vertebrate Animals in a aecond volume." 

Guardian. 
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The appearance of the second volume 
of this work puts the Enj^lish student intofdl 
possession of the latest conspectus of the at 
ready immense and ever increasing science o( 
zoology. The eminent Dutch* professor btt 
produced a great work. The master-sreniac, 
which in Linnaeus formed the Sjfstemia Nrntwrt, 
cannot indeed be attributed to Van Der Ho^ 
ven, nor the grand conception which devdoped 
La Ripne Animal in the brain of Guvier. TIk 
illustrious Swede created the science ahnoit 
denooo; and the sagacious Frenchman, throit* 
iug it again into the fire, forg:ed it anew iqMO 
his own anvil, by the sole power of his own 
mighty hand. But a host of artificers bave 
been working at it of late years; thechuvof 
a thousand hammers is daily heard, fashioninc 
and re-fashioning it in every part ; the gnod 
difiiculty is now in selecting from the host of 
rival booksmiths : ecce signum / even betoe 
the iron has cooled, while one end of the dt* 
borate implement is yet in the Leyden fire^ 
the other end has been found to need remodel* 
ling, and is changing its shape under Hut 
hammers of ardent successors. The volume 
before us is prefaced by a valuable and elsbo* 
rate essay from the pen of the trandator, 
embodying the principal additions matte ti 
zoology (chiefly invertebrate zoology) since tie 
appearance ot the first volume. Some of tiMC 

additions are important The book is as 

admirable result of learning-, skill, and laboo^ 
and ought to find a place in every zoologUt*! 
library. The translator appears to haveei^ 
cuted his part of the work with care uA 
t faithfulness." Literart Gazsttb. 



l^" Each volume, viz. YoL. I. Invertebrate Animals^ with 15 Plates of Figures, and 
Vol. II. Vertebrate Animals^ with 9 Plates of Figiures, — may bo 
had separately, price 30*. cloth. 

London : LONGMAJS", BEOWN, and CO., Paternoster Eow. 
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By Sir JOHN E. W. HEESCHEL, Bart., K.H. 
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THE FIFTH EDITIOKT. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected to the existing state of Astronomical Scia 



npHE first edition of this work, which 
JL was published in 1849, might be con- 
sidered as an extension of a treatise on 
the same subject that was published in 
the Cabinet Cyclopfledia in 1833. But 
within the last few years, astronomy has 
been enriched by so many and such con- 
siderable additions, that this new edition, 
in which they are recorded, may in some 
respects be considered as a new work. 
Together with these recent accessions to 
our knowledge, the author has intro- 
duced an account of the methods by which 
the mass of the earth has been deter- 
mined, the ancient solar eclipses, M. Fou- 
cault's remarkable pendulum experi- 
ments, and the beautiful instrument the 
gyroscope, together with notices of Pro- 
fessor Thomson's speculations on the 
origin of the sun's heat, and some curious 
views of M. Jean Beynaud on the secular 
variation of our climates. Some new 
speculations are also hazarded; as, for 
instance, on the subject of the moon's 
habitability, the cause of the acceleration 
of Encke's comet, &c. &c. In writing 
this work, the object of the author was 
not to produce a technical treatise, in 



which the student should find a mi 
description of methods of obserri 
on the formulse he requires prepare 
his hand, or their demonstrations dr 
out in detail ; but to present to hi 
each case the mere ultimate ratum 
facts^ arguments, and procestet; sd 
all cases of mathematical applies 
avoiding whatever would tend to en 
ber its pages with algebraic or geon 
cal symbols, to place under his inspe 
that central thread of common sen 
which the pearls of analytical res 
are invariably strung ; — in a word 
aim of the work is simply to tetu 
that is known on the subject of i 
nomy. The author has endeav< 
to render it as independent of 
books as possible. But for the 
advantageous perusal of it, the sti 
should be familiar with decimal an( 
agesimal arithmetic, besides hayi 
moderate acquaintance with geoi 
and trigonometry, the elementary 
ciples of mechanics, and enough of c 
to understand the construction ai» 
of the telescope and some other o 
simpler instruments. 



Uniform with the above, in Svo. price 18s. cloth. 

Sir J. HERSCHEL'S ESSAYS from the EDINBUE 

and QUARTERLY REVIEWS ; with Addresses and other Pieces. 



rpHESE essays and addresses of Sir John 
JL Herschel are not mere chronicles of 
the progress of the science with which 
his name is indissolubly connected. The 
highest truths of this science are simply 
and beautifully expounded, and made clear 
to all classes. Very many of our readers 



are active members of general book c 
and we can assure them that it won 
difficult to find a work so likely to be 
instructive, interesting, and gem 
aeceptableies this collection of Sir 
Herschel' s essays and addresses. 

Medical Times and QtAZST. 



London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster Bo^» 



■bMPLETION OF DR. C OPLANP^S M EDICAL DICTIONARY. 

=rt pablished, Pabts.XIX and XX. (a doable part, completion, with classified 
-OOHTENT8 and a copious Index) price 9s. sewed ; and Vol. III. (in two parts) 
|8ro. price £2. lis. cloth, 

A DICTIONARY 

OP 

. PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

SOMFBISINO GENERAL PATHOLOGY, THE NATITBE AND TBEATMENT OP DISEASES, 
HOBBID STBUCTITBEB, AND THE DISOBDEBS ESPECL&.LLY INCIDENTAL TO 
CLIMATES, TO SEX, AND TO THE DIFPEEENT EPOCHS OP LIPB ; 

TTH NUMEROUS APPROVED FORMULifi OF THE MEDICINES RECOMMENDED, &c. 

Bj JAMES COPLAND, M.D., P.E.S., &c. 

• • ■ Ceitical Opinions of this Dictionary. 



*TN Dr. Copland's Dictionary ofPrac- 
X iical Medicine we see a reflex of 
Gherman erudition, French acuteness, and 
British practical common sense. It has 
long had an European reputation, and 
will, we have no doubt, successfully main- 
tain what it has taken its author so much 
pfttient trouble to acquire." 

Lancet, Sept, 4. 



«c 



WH heartily congratulate the learned 
and indefatigable author of the 
Dietionary of Practical Medicine on the 
achievement of his herculean undertak- 
ing, commenced in the enthusiasm of 
manhood thirty years ago. His writings 
during this long period have never failed to 
arrest the attention, and to sustain it with 
unflagging interest throughout the com- 
prehensive accounts which from time to 
time he has published regarding the na- 
ture of diseases and their treatment. The 
execution of every part of his work bears 
ample evidence that he has not only 

]read, but studied, with unwearied men- 
tal labour, the best medical aathora, not onbr of 
Us own time, but those of past a^es. His ideas, 
Us doctrines, his descriptions, and his instiuctions 
■re conveyed in language at once terse, clear, forci- 
ble, and condensed ; and his whole work is in itself 
a library of pathological doctrine and therapeutical 
lore, 01^ which Kn^Ush literature has every reason 
to be proud. With mcessant labour, alone and unas- 



sisted, but encouraged to persevere by 
many friends, to whom in gratitude and 
affection he dedicates his volumes, and 
no doubt cheered also, at intervals, by 
the encomiums of the medical press, as 
part after part of his work made its tardy 
appearance. Dr. Copland has, at length, 
accompUshed an undoubtedly great work, 
which must remain an imperishable mo- 
nument of his talents, of his learning, and 
of his persevering industry. As a com- 
pleted treatise, it is of the most com- 
prehensive kind, executed with a unity 
of principle, which, even through some 
inconsistencies, tends to establish con- 
viction and to command beUef. Although 
published as a dictionary (which, indeed, 
is the most unpretending form in which 
the subject-matter of any science can be 
expressed), the Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine has some of the merits of a sys- 
tematic treatise, inasmuch as a classified 
table of contents has been issued in the 
last part now published. Dr. Copland's 

arrangement of diseases, lesions, and 
modes of cure, is founded upon our knowledge, or 
presumed knowledge, of the conditions of vital Jbrce, 
and has constant reference to those conditions,—* to 
that power which actuates the whole human organi- 
sation, and to which a continued regard must neces- 
sarily be had, and a constant reliance placed, in our 
efforts to alleviate or remove disease.' 

Msi>iCAi. Tim«i and Gazstib, Sept. 18. 



.^^ Vols. I. and 11. price 60s. clotb, may also be had : and the work complete, 
in » vols, price £5. lis. cloth. — The Pabts may at present be had separately ; and 
the Publishers will be obliged by the Subscribers perfecting their sets with as little 
delay as possible. 

London : LONGMAN, BEOWN, and CO., Patemostep Eow. 



NEW SERIES OF GALBRAITH & HAUOHTON'S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 



Preparing for publicaiiotif in fep. Svo. 

A NEW SERIES 



ov 



SCIENTIFIC MANUALS 

By the Rev. JOSEPH A. GALBRAITH, M.A. 

Fellow of Trinitj College, and Erasmus Smith's Professor of Natural and Experhnentd 

Philosophy in the University of Dublin ; 

And the Rev. SAMUEL HAUGHTON, M.A. 

Fellow of Trinity Collegia, and Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin. 



The success which has attended the 
publication of the Mathematical Series 
of Manuals has induced the authors to 
call in the aid of other highly compe- 
tent writers, with a view of publishing 
a corresponding series of Scientific 
Manuals in Experimental and Natural 
Science. In the Experimental and Na* 
tural Science Manuals, the method 
which has been adopted in the Mathe- 
matical Series with such success will be 
adhered to ; viz. providing the student 
with numerous carefully devised Exer- 
cises at the close of each chapter, to 
illustrate the principles laid down. 
Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton have 
undertaken to write several of the 
Manuals in Experimental Science them- 
selves, and will edit and superintend the 
entire series. The following is the plan 
proposed to be followed : — 

Manuals of Experimental Science* 

James Apjohn, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistrv and Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, will write the Manuals 
of Chemistry (Inorganic) and Mineralogy. 

Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith, M.A., Eel- 
low of Trinity College, and Erasmus 
Smith's Professor of Experimental Phi- 
losophy in the University of Dublin, will 
imdertake the Manuals of Heat, Electri- 
city, and Magnetism. 

Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Professor of Geo- 
logy in the University of Dublin, will 
write the Manuals of Physical and Stra- 
tigraphical Geology. 



Manuals of Natural Science. 

William H. Harvey, M.D., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Dublin, 
will write the Manuals of Structural and 
Systematic Botany. 

The Manuals of Zoology vnll be writta 
by the following gentlemen : — 

John Robert Kinahan, M.D., Profefr 
sor of Zoology in the Government School 
of Science applied to Mining and the 
Arts. 

Edward Percival Wright, M.B., DirM- 
tor of the Museum of Trinity CoBegei 
Dublin. — And 

Joseph Reay Greene, Professor of Ni- 
tural History in the Queen's College^ 
Cork. 

The following Manuals are in prepsn- 
tion : — 

Experimental Science Series, 

1. Manual of the MetaUoids. 3j 
James Apjohn, M.D. 

2. Manual of Physical GJeology. By 
Rev. Samuel Haughton, M. A. 

Natural Science Series. 

1. Manual of Systematic Botany. By 
Wm. H. Harvey, M.D. 

2. Manual of the Yertebrata. "Bj 
J. R. Kinahan, M.D. 

3. Manual of the Protosoa and Codes* 
terata. By J. Reay Greene. 



London : LONGMAl^, BEOWN, and CO., Paternoster Eow. 



NEW WOEKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 



LONGMAN, BROWN, GREES, LOSGMASS, AHIl 
39 Pat£RNOetbk Row, Lokdon. 




Botuij uid GftrdcaiAg- 



Cauuneroe and Karouitile 

Affiin. 



oki'i Hlil«r si Prim 

Crldtifm, mrtorr, aad Ksmdi*. 



OnrtllialiirisfFim 

EamHi^ AD0D Hauoi 






6H>gTapli7 and Atlasei. 



Bhup^ BritUb OueUocr 

JnTanile Hooks. 



Xedicine, Bn^ory, Ao. 






notuid'i ll»DdF£)Llciliigi 



ISMaitl HUtorj in general. 



H'OlHHklOfnirnilhlcll IHclllinii, 



Bellglon* and Koral WoA». 






Ligudi cnSriuidDui 









Poetry and Oxt Drama, 



OIiABBIFEES ISIIJX. 






'. II Tht HunUiig-ritl/?^ . 
PiHlLn Hid llie SUd _ . 

lUsilda'i FliCLlbar-l Br 



Folitiwl Eoonomy ft Statlitiei. 






^l?.^i!^ 



t-Dog. 






VoTagM BUd TrsTBlc. 



T^rdHT'vCtibbul CTelo^adli - 
MM^ £S^^tlSin Plu " - 






Eiiffi^-StfawiL^''''^' 



Mad Ihn^lL't Vojt^ of Un^auDblft . 



Torka of Flotioii. 



ALPHiHEIICAL CATALOGUE 
NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 



LONGMAN, BEOWN, GBEEM". LONQMAKS, & ROBERTS, 
PATERNOSTER ROW^ LONDON. 



Hta« AoUh'b Hodarii Cookery Lord Buon a WoAi A "Svw 

I Priniilidu or Bsrw Utiiq u d Uhcr 

emlnenb writen have bewi u macb ob 
I pOHlhIa APpU^ and BlpULnod. Ne«li 
' TQvisad uid eidATBOd ICilLUon ffltl 8 

Woodouu. Fcp.Bvo.jB.fld. 
&otoa'B EhrUsIi Br«ad-Book foi 

CTerjgrada^ Fi:p. Svo. prlc« te Od. 



Arogo (F.)— Biomptiiet of Su 

UnffEiiafaiidHcimlillcHiin. Tn ilolcd 

F.RJuS. Bvo.lBa. 

Arago's Ueteoroloffical Eaaayt. 



Arago't FopnliT Aitronomy. 

»iiitCiiaiii,^.'*.',e'.R^A.S.' ^^Two 
Volmim., Tut^I,8«o.wilUPUU«juiri 

Ainold. -> Metope, a Tragedy. 

fkn ud VI Illel«1al InLrodniHJDU. 
Arnold.— Foanu. By Katthew 



Ldldwi, oiUeeted inri idlisd by B L. 
Ellm, il *_ FeUow of Trinitj Oo&g«. 
C.mbrLdm J Spmdiho, M.4 rf 
"rinilT Collnn Cuubridu - ' 

1 D %iiiln Bw . Br-—- - 

nd luU Fallow afTiWl 



inllT Coiim C 
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Baker — TheSiae ftudtheHonnd 

(ngnviid on l^ood. Pcp.Svo. U.ed. 

Baker. — Eight Years' Wander- 

wTuiflmfciirKimn. Bio.ie*. 

Bartk.— TraTeli and DiuoTcriaa 

In NanhundCfmtnil AMoiT IMniilbi 
Jnuriuil or III Eipedlllou nndcnolnn 

UalHly'i U^tmment liTuie T«!n 

IbS-ISJS. ^H«BBYrimTlg,Ph.I).. 

Bayldon'i Art of Talning Banti 

anil TUIu», Jind CUJrni of TftlUDtH 
upon QuiOlDii Fanni, u boUi Uiciiu] 
itiM imd Lhdy-dA/; umrlMdbr Kr 



BImVi Frsetieal Treatiie ( 



Blame > Encynlopiedia t Kara 



Blidr'i Chronologioal and Hl« 



JViiUn Iduludi IC b Camp UU 
i Paul WHmnKUnetheF Ttoiia' t 



Oomnu-StgDi^ in Coluun, tai UU 
Bloom&sld.— Ths Graek Teito. 

Eapfli^RUy wlapUd bi the lue dT TUoo- 
ImikslBHideiiUiindlllbiliun. Ilytiie 

wUbHaii,£i.Si. 

St, Bloomfleld'a College & School 

Eiitlonofi)iBnn*kT«itiiin5iit: with 
brlelEDgliBh NoUs.ddeay Phlblniria^ 
aofl Explumtoty, eerentJi EdltlEHi: 
wlUi iilipimd Inclii. Fop, Bvo, Ta. ed. 

Dr. BloomSeld's College & School 



BDnme ^ A Treatue on Ou) 

fitnm EnBiofl In AppUeotion to 

UuHO TtBlt, StHunK ssUcm, nnd 
BaUn^LBrtheArtiiiii deb Edilad 

wi 38 Bt« PlaUA aad au Wood 
EnsraTinei Vo 37 
Bourne — A TreaHstt cm tte 



Hlutl, Hilll, SUun Na\n«iitlDn, tlaU- 
wn-i, wid AiiHcwttun ; With Pnu^tlrBl 

MuuBment DflhHilne: of (very clnin. 
Jmmll Edition, onlnrBod; with 89 



ProfeuoT Bmtdea Leotnres on 



Brewsr^^-Aa AUu of Hiotoiy i 

and OeHnpbyi fnjta the C<]miaBnfe- 
nuDt of ^lu (TbrMJnD Bii la Uis Pis- 
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BrUlmont — nie Lifs of the 

Dakcnf WsUln);bin. FromlhiiFnuiiAi I 
ofAuaiHUslAuiaxT.CiDtninoii tb* 
malFarttieBelriiinAnny; WItliRinai- ' 
dallmii uvd AadlUmu. By U: 



PsuJ'i. With H^», PloM, Hud . 
YOD, IlL [aoBntfeHotii 1b ia prcpuBt^DIW | 

Dr, T.Bnll'«Euit«toIIoaienu I 
thBHiiiitK«nento[U»lrB«IUidiirbit 1 
tbB Period of Frenmooy ani \a UiM ' 
LflDB^ Room: With aa Ki^oaoreor ' 

■nbjwU, &^.i anil HliiU upon liu^lug. 
Sa^ EiUlion, Fiitf, Bvo. bf. 

Boll. — The Katemal Huiage- 
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I B shop But c B General Atlu 



kind-theli 



sIii'h II New bd UiHi 



* nUlgi uul FimpFcU uf CLirUuiiu 



finiitaii. — Ljn. eermanioa. 

mat Wuixvosca. J'i/U aHOihi uf 

SuudAyit uid VinUvfelB of the CliLintkn 
Yanr. SUOSB Bhub, Uie ChriaUaii 

ThMlogia Osniiaiiiaa; Whieh 

IHilu ITiith, uul Hlth 1*17 lofty and 
knalj Uilon toiutalhjr* PfirlvDt Lift. 

KurSUIT: Ukd m Unw'^ lUtfOD 

BDain. TlilTd BdiEkui. Por.Hvo.5i. 

Buuen.— EgTpf « Pkae in TJni- 



>cincareliitbei.rn>: 

Mikep BQtlBr<i Bkabili of Ko- 

^Won. iliMoughl). mS3!!^th ™" 
AJtanuiHit inlroductd ■■ fojilIhOBlIv 
y itUWl 'ii tlUouieiin and On IMuA 
aamaann ban nadend genmri' 



BnTtovL— Fervmsl HanMrt of 

i PUffTlTiiA^toE UfldiDaUoDdMHcah, 
grJbtHiiD ¥. BiHTOB, Cnptnln, 

Tha Cabinst lawyer: A TepiOai 

Mmut of th* liWJiaf Kn^Bit aril 
uul onmlml' irllh k DlttiiRuirr of 
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ThB Cabinet Oanttsw : A Fopn- 

]>r EiyKHltlon of All Uie CoDntrlH of 
CaMlMi iairjH-. pS>. Sto. U*. 6d, 

Calendan of 8Mta Papen, Do- 

DlrMUon of the Mjiewr of ttiE RdUi, 
Ut7 of StoU ftir Ibe Hmntlleputitietit ! 
Tils EUlgn of JAHG!) I. lOB-aa, b41M 
y Mn. Ouu. Voti. I. lo m. Impe- 

Tba BriBi sf CHARLES 1. IISMS, 

e^lWjl hjToinf Bmcm, V.aB.i, bo- 

Tin IWSM of EDWARD VI., MART, 
Luun-.itiq. lin|ierl>il8vo,IQi. 

Hl.tori«l»ot«relialY»lolb«ini.loi7 
KBNS?"vill'^™he'i>«*tht?A?bjK' 

m»-mi), oraBrtiBi by p. 8. ■ 

BH^ a Tdi. bnporlal avo, 40I. 
Stills P»pt™ rektiur to SCOTLASt), 
IWB th. IbriKn of HBSBT VIII. to ■•-- 
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CBlven. —The Wife's Haniial 

nuslEd (ruoi Dslinn t>i tha Aiitliar li. 
Ilie icyle or Oithii Sliialnlli'i Fratia^ 



Cetil. ^IhB Stai Farm; 

mills on BresdluK UoTEn fiirths Tort 
theCfiue, BDd the Etond, AildreitBd 



OmU'i StahlB TractUe ; or, Hinti 
dDTimlnlagrortbe TiuT.tl^ahaM, ood 
the Rood ; with ObBCTVJUlona on Sooinff 
nnd Hunliiif, Wutioff, Bocc-Euaiug. 
ana linniliMiii^oB rr^r«Md loili 
Cluulne. wd Foi-HantinH. 'Fm. Svo. 
with PllU. Sh 

Ohtouialea uid Hemoriali of 



by Iho Her. H. «. Loum, M.4. s>. W, 
MonnnimU Fmncimni, emtiA bj Iht 

K«. J, s.-Bbibkb, M.A. m.M. 
Fudonll Ziumtonmi HaAiitrl Johan- 

nli WiuUf cuin Triu™, iStgd hj- the 

Bei, W. W, SniBUT, itA. 8e.«d. 



HcnridB. sdlted b» tlie Kei. F. (I. 

i^i^"?'S HJ»''i««,de Monaiterll S. 
Aagosnnt Cantqarensli, edlltd bj Uia 



Cbapmsiii.— History of OnstaTiu 

AdoL^m. mi or the Thirty YHn" 
Vim up to tha Kinif • Daitli : With 
louifl AtHoant of iCBConcluH^oiibyEbB 

Ctttiuks, liji. svd'. Fluu, itn, ia. ' 

CheTTenl On tlie Harmony mi 
CoutnetaFCDlouTB, iind their AihiUei- 
lIuDDlDllii Aril! Inclndlun Fb^iie^ 

pBlB.liroBlM,ColDareaolMlii|^hpn> 
Staining. Callto-Printtng. LeTtemw- 
PrliillDe, Map- Colourinii, Sna, 
Landsivpe and Flown^ai-dci^ng, Ac 



«j]oiir<jd Plelfji. V <rola, Svo. 30b. 
ConyhesTG and Eovson's Lib 

a oompleto Blo™i^ of Iho Aiiciil]*, 

FlUcs. SvoIe.gguarsc[own8vo'.ai!.M. 



Dr. Copland's Dictianoiy of 



.11 BtmnnreL 
uljinoidsotal 



BUhop Cottons Instmctions in 

•'" Dottrma and Pr»p[l« «f ChritU- 
ty. Inlfinflad u an Inlroanclloo to 
Ldnniition. Itli Edition. lBnio.Xs.ed. 

Creay'i EnoyelopKdia of Civil 

Lul^r»i-ti«i1. JLlijetntad by upvi^ 

mpriiins UeltopolitanWiilw-aurBli' 
rafnag. of Town^ BaUwayj, CuBSi 
41, Iron Si-reir Hlosj TabuUr Tlridgw, 



, ^tnl by Mre. CiDBBi. 
Crowc^IlLe Hiatory of TrancB. 

Tolum™ Vot-l.e"!*.' 
CiniluliBiik.^The Life of Hit 

John CjiW-IT. lllMtralad in i. HPriH. 
irf TwHilJ- 






BiouQH. Royil 8ro, 
lAdrdufBluTaUd'iOvnBook : 

TIlb Bar. Ouuul Dale'* Domestic 

UlnigT mrf Pnmllj ChojiliUii. ii\ Two 
ParuT)>in 1 , Clniick ^orvjixt udupud 

BnijDay oT tlis i^otk^ipLwCeil from 

Oivisi. — Algien in IBST : Its 

id with »i»rfJil «rerom» to 
Inillidl : "itli iltMill ot Re- 
t obtaiDBolB Lo lu Nclvbbour- 



DelalwcliB.^Sepciit on the 

logx of ConittllU, Devon, and 
SoiMrwt. By Mir K. T, OiLJn 
F.R.S, WUb Mlil>, Flum, Wll 



l)iTT,MJ>^P.B.8.,4e. Fcii.8»o,0«. 

The Angler in the Lake DiBtiiat; 

or, PlHalunr OiUoquUi mil Fli.liLnK 
KKnirBloniibiWMtaiorfl4ntliin<1Cum- 



The Edipie of Ftlth ; or, b VMt ( 
to ■ ReliffioUB gnptlc, DU EdC" 

Safenoe of The Eolipae of Faith, [ 

Crjtlolnn on tlia Clmruter of Ch. , , 

Hiiil 4 CbtiOteT on the AbpccLb and Pre' I 

Uniloua or Kodem DtSsm. Ainmd ' 

The Engliihnutn'a Oraek Con- 



KrgUih m 
n UW D( (tl 



The Engliihmui'B Hebrev and 

Ohaldn CoRr^ordanw of llie CKd ThCih 
^mn the 'Sjflni^ ™d Ibe 
Praivr ^inui ud Ibelr 
Ad. i lola. nntil Svo. 
UEe paper, £4, Ua. fid. 

Ephemeia'fHBDcllxKikofAnglinif; 

tsasllliig Fly-ashlnn, Trolling, UDUofO- 
ylMng, SJnon-FtililngrTfltli (tie 
nnturai HlBtorTof Hiver-F1»h,hud tUa 
but Muled or utf'hlnjf than, TItIrd 
Edition, ooTT#cI«dan(kLiiipR»Tc4E irtth 
Woodcuu. Fcp. Sto.61. 

Ephemera'a Book ef the Saloum : 

TlioThKir^.PriodplM.and PncUn et 
SohniHi ^M bir einj nod Rlru lu 
Did Eini^n : UieNUunllliUory on 
SalmDn, lu Hihlu deHrilied, ^ t 
tot »a/ of nmflDWIj BnaUn« 
Fill, Bvo. Willi wJonttJ PlalM, 14£ 
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t»i«, lfB.8,, Oenonl MMiagor of 

QatuTt.— Xoglc for the Million : 
OMg.— iMart, BiogiaphiDsl, 
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OUUBi, M.A^CIup1all>>QenBTEl tuUia 
ToNHS. kud Pnbenduir gf SI. Pull's. 
1 Toll. 810. pdCslU. 

n* Poatioal Worki of Ollvn 
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Efeq. UluAriLedb^ WbodEnfinvuicHt 
from Dt^gns by Heuibera of the 

I 0«ue,^A ITBtnrUiat'i Sojatun 



] Greatlied.— Letteri bom D«Uii 
6reeii.~^VM of the FriniMuea 

f Knglanil. By Mrs. Hikt 



OreyioiL— SslsEtioDi from the 



Qnrnt7.-^t. Lonii and Henri 

rtai SheUAw. By (be Its*. Josh H. 
auKNKir, ILA. rap. SO). 08. 

STmiaeBMreit&iiu; oT.Samptei 

from tTw t«lnw-Boom. EdSca bj 

OwUf ■ BnaydopEBdut of Aiehi- 

"■iiariaii. -^ - - 



FruUiiil. Hs Jd 
OoHffat by J. 8. Iiwujt. bvo. VC4. 
Hare (JUrohdeacan).— Tha life 

^Luther, in Forty-tUflit Hiilorical 

Harfnrd,— IdtaofHiohaelAngelo 



niutratioiu, Aiahiteetural uid 
PidoricBl^ of the Geohu of Ulrbul 
AdrId BuoTurraU. WlUi DeacripUoDs 
of DM Plat«» hy tJ» Oommem[K£o» 

C^BmA-.O.R. CoOJQfULL.BBO., B^.i 
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Folio, 7Se. ea. bnif taiiiil. 

HarrlMiL — Ths Light of the 

i\ii«ei DTjCDiiDgeli from the Slok-BM 
M.A„ 'ibiRintiii ChDpli^D tn th^ 
Uiii^hBMUtCaulljriilgo. Fi^.Svo.h. 

Harry Eieover's 8tahl« Talk 

Ymiii| SKTtmeu. haw EdlJ^n, i 

EaiTT Hieover.— The Hnntinr- 
I'leli Us Haebs HraovB.. Wffl> 
Two PlitoA. FDp. ivo. Ob. ImtFJioUDd. 

Hairy HieoTer. — Praotioal 
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HoUMd.— Medioal Bote* mi 








Wy5^.^'^.Sit"T«': 












Holland.— Cliapten on HOntnl 




S:'^X'^isssssp: 




s,.'fe!i«iaA-"- 




OoL Eftvker'i Iiutiuctioiu to 


Hooker.^Eew Qaideu; or, a 






l-ut>ulir Ouiile u ttie Boyal Daaalc 




BaTlM'i B«ok of SigidtiM: 


Hooker-. Kawnn of Eeoaoaia 

Oobiny ! or, Populu OuidB U Uig 




OHUMni B<iU> oniie Offlclnl PenoD- 




Bd Ht^ati^ m>n til. t;iiHl>« Pc- 


I'rwluoU Df thi Uuitum |d uisBainl 




0.«Un.otKl.«. leimTl" ' 




rtiidiEDUH PrHoet IliH. ToKUhur 


Hooker ud AnwH'a Btiti^ 














Htywri. — Biojtraphi««l and 
Crmal BKMt; reprinisJ fnm Re- 




tKwi, wKhiKufmoiu and Cdrnfllui". 


irUh Ihs Pllltia dDlnlnid. Ul. 




Bt a. S«W.»d. K«q.. (i.C. I VOlB. 












Ths Eotn of Olierelnsli: A 
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RonL UyUanTunABHiTT.avala. 


I.° kimwiii'Moiia». \u. (fhi 




8tT Jolm Herwliel's Ontliau of 


ffi»ssajsssa?ss 






Ll^D. ! mi B. PuBun YUHSUIS. 






i!s"pjKit;.i^,."s;»"A'si5: 




Bir Jolin HotmIibII XuB;g 


tlw Usr. T. HUTWHLL llDUII. aii. 




Ss^^rw^f ;,';f:ur ^r^X^. 


N»E<uu<.i.,«iinu.v',J»:- ii^^ir.: 




Ple«.,'»™,l«.. 


Hoikyni— T»lp» ; or, tha Otro- 




RinshUff. — Bammer Hona> 
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How to Murie Siek Chadren : 


Hndion-i Plain BixeaOoiti for 


1 




Inlended eipeL-UUy ua Heln lo tbe 
Nunetln tile H5pll.dtor fitk CUil- 


EawTWlft a dur EnMoiQiia of Itw 


1 




dieDj bat oaataiiuDK SirectionB or 








HtTin to all who bace Ihe [barge or 






IheYoiinK. Fci..8«u.li.ad. 


a'j^sx^^^n.'sf 
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Howitt (A, M.)— An' 4rt-Stii- 


HadgoD'i Ezeentor'a Guiie. 


^B 












etalntu en^ted. and Ibe' Judical ^^H 






Ucciaioni UTDDOUnixd emn Ibe laat 






Howitt.— The Children'i Tear. 
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SiuiJr srarfiJo.'i,!'""'" '""■ 
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Hair-a^inmn mob lewed ; &. M.aaqb, 
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Howitt. — TaUangfltM, tie 








BonaltiT'i Home : A Siorr of AuJtm- 


clotbioitn poU^vo.lii. eKb.oliXh. 








SV0bl.1UHtSFD.IEl. 


clDLh : nnd Pan 11. Se. EBwed. «E. cloth. 






Howitt. — lEtnd, Labour, and 






[Wd:or,TwoY«™ijViaorta:WiUi 








Vliit lo Sydney and Van Dlenjen 9 
Land. BvWiLuiii HowjTT. Kccnnd 


Hniaboldfo Aspect! of Natnra. 






EdlllOD. 'Kvoil.cro»nSvD.lU<>, 


Tranilaled, wltb the Aotbor'a anttao- 






V.HowiU'fl'^iBits toaemuliaMe 






Pla<*i: oil! HttlH. llMtle-FlelilB. iBd 








SKiiet llluitrativc of strlklnE Fauazes 
In Uniliab Hiitory ind PoeEry. WTtb 
about BO Wood KnUvb^s. A™ Edi- 


HumphreyB.— Parables of Onr 








Wimam Howitt'* Boy's Ooun- 


or SUi. bonnd in inoroem, by Hmt^. 








LSalrerl'IP 


Hnnt.— Besearchei on Light in 








FroceisH. By Robigt Bran, F.I(.S. 








and Punoiti of Cblldnu In the Conn- 
try. IVilh (U Wondcuta. Fcp. Bvn. Ci. 










Beooi.d E«itoii. witb Plate and Wo^ 








WnUam Howitt'a Enral Life of 










EnKlDDd. nitb Woodmu by Bewick 
anJwUliBBU. Medlmnlrto.ki. 












theBigbtoriUaJVa. By^T. HuroBln- 








2S:""Jj.5:'L"s7i.trii^:^ 








andVoi^in llB.ed. 


Idle.— Hints on ShoolinE, Fish- 








Hob.— Ths Chiaeio Empire: 


ing. 4i, bolh on Ben and Land, and 








IMSsi^^l 
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Mrs. lamsBon's L^»ndi of tlw 
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Hudaon and Eenuody'a Ascent 

DfUont Bluie by a Nliw Bnnte and 


^brlsUan Art -. Voimlng the Fan) 
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.qi.oreerownavo.aie.IW. ™* 1 ^H 
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Krt. JameHiL'i Le^endi of the 



smmd EiuuiM, 



Xn. Junsum'B Legend* of the 



Mn. Juneun'B Comnumpluie- 



sa," 



'1 Two lectarea w 






rSlBi ot OmanJ Htatoiy, Po- 



JuDMiut'f Oliionology foi 

wb«di: CoataiBiiu! lbs moBt bnpor- 
tuiniUiiaf Qund Hinori, FcdlU- 



portnin uid Vigncl 



ZUhop Jeismr Taylor's Satire 

BortMd and witMUd by am Kev. 



EemUe.^Tlu Btuuni in Eng- 



Keith jDhmton'a Diotianaiy ot 
OHwrnphy, DeicrlnUi'8, Phjilai], EIk- 
tlitiaUpUa HlitonnJ ; FotmlngHdAin- 
pldta umoFnl Gfluttnr ot iiit World. 
&«Hid AUflon, tWiuiKhLy rerLud. 
-' — ■ 60.000 Nurna of PImb., siij. saf! 



elotliiOT 



^UaroX Hliiurrj_pf^ln»--cU; ( 



Larduei'i CaUnet Cyclopsedis of 

HJAIor?, BiwTBphf, LlHTnUire, tbe 
and HB]iaGM!tureB. ' Atferlea uroi^nu 
Pl?tfilal3:2vu1d. ^.&vo. iTitli Vieiuttfl 
IIU», prtct ei0. Ita. doUi lelMKd. 
The Worki miariif<fi<. In ulngle 

Mit. S, Lee't ElemiiLtB of Na- 

ri i or, First PrlndplH of 
flopridug tUft Prlndi^n ol 



Tha Letten of a Betrothed. 

Fin. Btd. i.rl« i«. clolh. 

LettOTB to my TJoknown Frienili. 
Hy & Udv. AuOinr nf Irtimr m Sa»- 

Letten on Happineu. ftddrsBisd 

lonKrlmd. UyllioAuUlorofLrt(»ri 

L.E.L. —The Foetieal WoTki of 

LetUtoClluUiM)! Lindon; ocnpriiilD; 
fct, ih» Oordn FWrt, Uio lyonUBfoiir, 



I 




t txD HEW BDnrove 



Dr- John Lindley'i ThMnr Bad 

imtXA to Bxplidii lb« iviniriiiiu Op«n- 
lia* of Guatntw nuon FhfilalOEtcnl 
Ikt nvrv aj* UortirHlfun, murh tn- 
lu(fd:ir[ctiWWo£lDaia. Sio.iU. 



IioHmar'i Lstten to a Toniw 
London't Enc^dopod^ of Gar- 




BmDv luij Papuliirly UeicribnL Wttk 

London'B Encyalopsdiai at Agri- 
uqtburflT Compdiilnff ths Theory and 
Pnotln or Um VilhiUlan, TnnBHr, 
L^ilae-aab. ImpltnanjiiDt, nad Ho- 

fHiitdUe ProduotloDB of 
Wtth IJW WoodniB. 



DsKripUon, Culton. Hlitoiy. Applii'ft- 
tiftu ka tli« ArU, knd Br«rj iMiai tlt^ 

Pluiu fixuid 1b Oru BrtUln. With 
npoirdi of ajm Waadouu. Svo. 

Loudon's £iut7oIapmdiai of Oot- 



Hn. londoD'a Ladyi CotmtiT 

PouDliiT lW 'KftliLinuIlj-. F™ih 

Kn. Londoii'a Amateur Ou- 

OtLTian. Ssrond BdUIno, roviHld. 
Cro»n »>o. wiUi Wo»icul>.7>. Oi 

Lmr*! ElomeBti of FrBotioal 

llTUtiDn of ^hiDti, Ihfl Hnabnac 



•sT' 






MBDanlay. ^ Tba HiatDTy id 



lord KBSBoltT'Brottotyof : 



Itton-of Eng- 

ilni of Jame. n. 



ii.poiievo.aii.euii. 



Lord XaM.nlay'B CritJeal aad 

Klitorloil Ebkijb WDtributod to ^id 
Edinburgh Kaviow. FWir Billlloiu : — 



J. .Whn-N..j^mDN,i,3Tolifep. 

HooAvlaj. — L&yi of AnoiBnt 

tilt k^t Hon. Loni tUciuui. 

LardXamilaT'B LajB of Anciant 



Kbo Donald. 




Mac Bengali. ^ Tha Tbeory o1 

Wu lUuHnMl br nuiseroiu EuBipIn 
frDm KliUiiy. IJy LUuteniuu-CalsiK' 



KaeDonnll.— I 

of HamiLMU unum ... 

OCMUldared, opnAALv for tba uas of aiii- 
itnUofMililiylUttoiy. U> Lltui.- 

or iheliulICiiUwe. PoaS1a.^^■.^. 

■'DongilL — Tbe Eventful 



or H J(. Staewiv &t4>i KrrtRU and 
Tinur, 1SU, in«, UN. Br a»ui F. 

Out, lIlBMntton' li LIthecnwhr. 

•BdWulflU*. Bto.111. 

Hi Iimw Maokintoili'i HiMel- 

laDHoa Wuiki ; Indodini lUi Cintri- 
tntludVlKiiettB. ^uutctuwQ Sid. 



Kselaad.— The Element! of Fo- 



Iluleod. ^ The Theoij uid 

PnAiee oT Bwking; WHb Iha ElEK 
maiiiWT pTiaei|ilttWCiuT«ki7,Prl«B. 

CndiL, Ulll ElChUIKH. B> HBEfBT 

DmBUQ lli.ci,iaB/BirTliIer4t-Liiv. 
K'Ciillaoh't Siotiaiuiy, PEU- 

Ikal. TbKinUcil, wi HIMarial, of 

BiUoii. lilutralnl alDl Napa anil 
Plau. Nm Kdliliiu. eornWid i laiih 

N'OnllMh*! Diattonuy, Ota- 

mi^lal. atulitlal. mui HliUxIrx], 
of Ul«vuL0UB CouiitrtH. PLkh, and 
EftMdp^ Nuuril UtjlKU In Uie W<jrld. 



Ittt. Xuoet'i CoiiTenktioni on 

dltpU or IIw>S<3bi^ ue (luDlUuly e>- 

wiU ctmsUidi wtUi U nMuTftp. 
8io. prlre IIM. fid. 



jmil lUuKral«il by Kiperljuunu. Ntw 
KaitineBn. ^ Stndiei of Chrii- 

tiuil^- A S«fflH of OrlglDB] PapOfl, 



l[attineaa.^EndskTOnn ftftm 

tbi CtaiiiHan Llfs; DIioobtsh. By 
Kartinean. — Htsuu (Or the 

liltdlUtlbiJl 



I. DyJuu aLoiiBUD. 

Hjiiuidet^t &cdo&tiflo "-w^ Lite- 

ruv TrAuury ' A ae" uid popular 
Eiti^cEoiwdia or S^Dtioi and Itaa B«Ua- 

SflEims.' wii) evtry tdl^tcl mnnHled 
wUhUunUmandAn. ftv.Svo.UI>. 



Biognphleel Ae*- 

man ; GDlulillUH llMU^rt, SIltlGfas, 
and brktT HoOea cl titan lt,atl Eml- 
nvrii Ponopff of All Age* uid NMkaiH, 
nnxo IlK Korliwl Pa^ml cf Hlllory: 



■Unndei*! TreMnry of Know- 






a ■HhirSUH.Ar. 






I Treaiorr of ITatnral 



IWSM 



Ibiudw'i Hiitorioal Tnuory ; 

nnnprlfduv « Ovomil Introduciary 
ObU1d« dT CnlverMl Hiilory, Anolent 
imd Hoditni, and 1, Serin of Sewmtfl 
HtilariH of erery jnlndprkL KaLlOD 
tbal BxSfU; lltBlr B[», Prosniu, anil 
Pramt CoaWlo^ [hii Horal uidSocdnl 



of Oe^ra- 
pliTiFluilal, UlRoheal. UeiifUilIvs, 
uaFoluloiliwiUalnlnxqBuo^lictAis- 
onmt ot Enr? Couytrr ip tUe Wurli] : 



Kerivale. ^ A History of the 

Bo. CHIILBB UBKIV1.1E, V.D.. luU 

FBllaw oral. jDlin'i GollBge. CUdbrlitgc. 



HEW EEITIOITS 

Kilet'i Plus Traatiu on Horse- i 

Sliosdng. With PIbIm Blld Woodcuta, 
Seonid EdltldB. Pint Bto, ta. 

KUner** Eittory of the Chnreh I 

or Chlin. with AadStloDH bj tfan liU I 
K«T.lHU.OMtlFW, D.U., P.tt.S. A 

No»E«tlDp. rovliBd.with MldlHonul 
KotM by tho itev. T. CajjciHiir, B.D. 

*.0H.SK).6tl. 

Jamea Hontgomery'i Poetical ' 

Aulhor'B AutobSorrnpl^cBj Pr^twi, | 
uid Vi^tr«. &iufira froau 8to, 

Moore.— Tlifl Pover of the Bonl ' 

Moq.B.M.a Fi^vii.Oi.^ uea.QS 
Hoore.— Ubh and his Motivea. I 
Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

HoDTO. — Memoira, Journal, and 
Ediud br tlio Wghl Hon^^ttD j5S5i 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Worka : 



KbiIvbIb. ^ The Fall ot the 



H 



By Ihi ItDV. C. UiHVll. 

Keiivale (Hisa). ^ ChiistiBn 

Bmurili: A. short Hklnryof AjKwIollc 
Miles.— The Hone'a Foot and I 

HowloKcopllBound- Sfpkt/tEditirjn; 
nilh un ApLvnilli ua Shi«rnit ill cenenl. 
and Hmilere in iinrtralar, IS Plntu ' 
und IB WooiioLlii. liy W. MlMB,£iq. 



with iiif^idy^idflDed WDod EiigTA 
^wn dhkIpbI DeHtguB by om 
ArtlBW. fcp. IID. price at. li 
or (Si. bound In morscco by Hvd 

Moore's Bonga, BalladSi »ni I 

Ssomd Sonn. N™ Silft"^ priBta* J 

VlciiMW ftTiui s DeHguto T. CMmrtat 4 
BJ.. 32nu>. !•. ed, — in EdUaoB ,1 
ISnio, wliti Mmietti br fCDoylg, M, rV 
or 12". fa. idoroooQ by Itodar. I 



Koorf^i Bacred. Bangs, tbe 8fm- 

bhtmlcfl nod Accouipiui iipi-Dt«, unuwed 
to- Ono or Bdra Voica, iirlclca with 
lli«W«d>. Impu-ialSiD. 

Xoon'a LbUs Boohli : An Ori- 
oila] RonuDc*. With 13 hf^hly- 
Aninhsd Bteel rial«B flfrm OriEinAl 
DfifliAUB by Corbotild, Umdovi, and 
Sl«puiiDlf, fififiratfed under tb4 vuht- 
inMndcnceor the 1>U Cli>rl» HeUb. 
New EJIO™. Scmirg crown B.o. 15s, 
diilhiiniirwiii,S>. 

Xoara'i ^Ub Bookh. Vew 

KdiiUm, prMM bi Bnbi' Tnn : wlib 
aavS^attaa NolEi frma iGe callec- 

ud ft Frmtt^im frcna jt DotiKU by 
Ifi. U, moTDcea 1^ Bnyduy. 

Koars'i LtUa Bookli. & New 

trom oflginul DtsljiiutoJoBK T»ir- 

I Hoore'sIriahHelodiGB. A New 

I PlaUB, Ihnn Oiigind Ucaieuiby eiui- 




ModiCb Nadonal Helodies, with 

FisnoriHie, printed with tbe Wotdi. 
Imp, e<gr3lB. fill, uldttai or Us, hilf- 

Koora'a Epiouraan. Sew 
Edition, with thv Nolee frorn the CdI- 

Wnnat nnil « VjRn4lt49 dUTATed tin 
Wocd ItxID oil onmnal OaAgn bj t>. 
KiCi-tSB, ILA, IBmn. Sb. dabbi or 

f FbToIi 

I. 'bj jT 



HoTton.— The BAurarcea of Ec- 

IMee: A Tre.itJ'e on. the AgrimlLoltl 
meiJt of Lmded PtDpettT- Bf JOM 
cultnrBl EnglneM ; iulbor of TUrtfflUl 
HtgUlind and A^cultaral PTIU K«- 
nyi. With !» lathoKTsi'hic mwlin- 
tiODB. KoyiU 8HP. all, «d. 

KoHley'a Heohuiiiial PrittcipUa 

or Ewpneaiiog and ArcbltflctuR. Sv- 
Wo»drab>.''°6vo. Mt. '" ■"™''''™' 

Hemoirt and Lstten of tbe lata 

Colonal AnviBa HotmruH, AlUe- 
do-Gomp ID Uift Q^wn, and Aqjdt*Kl' 

Stimii Gifltign, Purlnill. Fcp. Svo, Di.* 

Hun.— A Crttiral Hiito:^ of the 



'■ EnoyelopBdis of Oee- 

oconj^riemBB vompleta DeidrlL^ 
m^ri, the RUunl klitsry <j 

Po^ca] tnMltDtJoni.>n^CI>ll, 
InlBUIiDfAUNUIon. Seeond 
( wlthMliIiipii,indus'>iinuof 
UtrWoodoolh Sto.Mii. 



KBTrft;. — Tranoh Fioaiuie and 

Bj JinEi'MUB^r. ™ 0. 10>, ed." 
Mt»ie.^Tbe ClMlng Scene; or, 

CtarlBtlanity and l^ifidnUty coptnuted 

ITanunby (Karqnii o().^& 
OrilviB.— Tha lUster-BniUer't 

JrlMi; or. ItiH Piinulplefl of Orntliu 
Anl)i»e<'tur<Minill«M In IheTypi- 
SaILV11I,U.U. l-oslBvo-wiibTiVVmnl- 

Oldacre — TbB Litsl of Ab Old 



Olboin, — QoedalL; or, Stray 



Oi1)otn.^TliB BuooTKT of the 

Ncirth-W«t Puaan hj H.H.a. ImH- 
MffBtw. CnpUlQ H.M'C(.UEII, IKSO-ltHH. 
Hdlted ^ Cu)Uiln Sbbubd Obdou, 
C.B. Second Edition, nviaei : wllh 
Portiidt,Cljiirt.amllUnaitiieoM. avo. 






UnndiitihtRoyidCoUeneifSiiHeutu. 

Profeuor Owen's LeotnrsE on 
trnporativB Anatomy oud Ply- 
' of the ysnebnto Ajkimola, do- 
-■■■— ICiillagooCBnrKBono 

MSmoiri of Admiral Fury, the 

irotio NivlraUr. flj hli Bon. tho Bar. 
S. Fuar, ILA., Dotnegtlc OudIiIb to 



FattiiDn. — Tha Earth and the 



Bt. Fenora'a Elements of Kate- 

Eiithn, cnluved mid iinyraied from 
llie Aiilhoi'i SlnlerlHli t^ A. S. Ti.r- 
ifln. «.a, imd Q. O. Bbk>. M.D, 



Dt, Fetdia'B Laotorea on FolO' 

i»«d U«M. togeOior wUh i. Lorture on 
Che KierHCom. M EdltioD. elibir^ 

Fenr.— The Franln, from their 

I>Mthof''^^A|iin! lijWu/rrau. 



Feschel'a ZtementB of Fhydot. 
Tran-Uiei fr™ the Gemi-in, with 
uidU^w^'OU. Syiii. lisp. f>io. tit. 

Fhillipi'B Zlemeutaiy Introdnfr- 

Uon la Hluenkev. A Sim Rdmon, 
with eiunalie Allentloat ud AilB- 
«na*.U.MiiJ.KB,Kjl,F.aS. With 
unmercnu Woodi^B. FaO, 8>a. 18a. 

FhillipB.^^ Quids to Geology. 



Fhillipg. — Tifpuei and Qeicrip- 

irall. Dwon. md W»rt SDmBrau i ob| 

Hto. with fio I^Bfl, 

FieiM'a Art of FerEimery, and 



Captain Fortlwk'i Bmort on the 

Gfoluy or ttte Ccun^ of Londondierrv, 
andof PiirlnofTjTOlBaiiflPanniiqilBTl, 
thijnwofUioM««tt — -■ '" 
orOrJnani*. flto. 



FowBll. — EbbSiTi on tbs Spirit of 

the ladiH-tWfl l^hLlHophj', tlit Unity 



Fowell.^^nmstiMiity without 



'yorDft.— XBe CoUorirh i Qmde ; 



Proi-offf CooTM of EnfHih 

Ruillnpi: nr, Huw ani WhaHoRaii: 
Adiuit«d la evQTT tAHa mi uopiLcity. 
Witli Litem; AnecdoUa. Tug. sru.Sa. 

Fyoroft'i Crieket-Fleld ; or, the 

Woodcuts. Pep. Svo.^. 
(tnatrslkges (A. DB).-^luDbIeB 



Baikes (B.) — ^ITotei on the Ba- 
ofladln. BfChiuh Riasa, Judgo 
ComniMluiitr' w1™ ^ CoUu Caiup- 
bdl. 8v<i.7i.M. 

BaikM (T.)— Portion of the Jonr 



Bbtsv.— A Completa Tiaatlis on 
mid itMoUed NuniUra 'ol bli Eipe- 



Dt, Beeee'* KidiMl Qnide : Com- 

prltllUE ft rani|>1f(« U^tddrn DifilK^rua- 
tmi, ud ■ PnOlia) TnmllM an Uib 
fflningulihliitf Mymptoma, Cnuvts.Fnj- 
nDUon, Cure, uul Fidlbtlun or Om 
DliHiwlbrfdantUiLliakliiai&u Fnkme. 
Bmmmid Bdlitai. niTWiad «id in- 
iHlid \v ttr- H- Bnua. Bta. lb. 



BBode,— The FootiMl Worlu of 

levlsed mid mrTwlf d i'whti Addllloiu^ 

fieea.^pBraoiial Hairative of 
, lie fUm at Lucknow froin lu c™i- 

Bish'i Uliutrated Compulon to 
du LatiD IHDUDiur; Bjid Gmk LaL- 
octi; FutBdng a GltwHary of nU tbe 
Word* npnuntlna Vialble Utdoot* 

WUh obl^t 1,0m WuDdfuu mm Ihi 
AnlJqiu. Foit 8to. lliL 

HiBhardaon.— Jonrteen Ystn' 
Enwrl«i« of Cold Waliirr Ttii Um 

Honemuiihip; or, the Alt of 

Rilling and Uan^tetf ■ BorH,adiyUd 
tr> ihs Oiddanoa M Ladies and CkriU» 
mm un tlie Ro^ vid In Uw Flald ; 
Wltb InitrwUana lor Brtaking-in Cidta 

UDBOiUau oTtSe MbUl I>nwiHau.' 
WUIl6FbU«. Squars crown gin. 14l. 

HoQiehDld PraTen for Poor 
WHbi; Wllta adllliimal Prtsen Itar 
Sruclal OnaiiODl. To which T> added 
ac«ineorS(RiptunKeadliiHE%>r Even 

Biddla'^ Completa Latla-Engliih « 

and EnBllBh-Latin Dloilooarr. for (he ', 

niw of <&lliig« and SIdIuioIl JVinsAH- ' 
Han, IBVlMd and CDITOCUil. int. ail. 

Biddla'a XHAincnid TiatJn-BngHtb 

DlcUouarr^ i OiiMa la t1lo MKUIllllf, I 
QuaJIIy, and rlalll Acrentnulon ot 

Biddla'a Coplona and CritiHl 
Lalln-Engllth Uihion, rmindBd on 11^ I 

BiTori'i Bnii flmatimr'i Oiddt; 
contalnlnff ample DctcTlplioDt of all 
the Btia teadlng variety of ^rm9t,Htfi- 

BliQi EdlUan. fcp. ftm. Ha, Od. 
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Ht. E. Bobinwnt'a Orwk and 



Kr. Henry Bogen'a EmyB m- 

turs* S^iw, Keraniil UdltloK, 
AidlHooM, 3 T4dv. fpp. Sto, 1^H. 



Eenalds's Fly-fiilm's Zotonio- 

thm/on Tronluirt Oni'lfrg FWilnl! 
FOM AdKhiii; vllb M uev-wloona 

Bowtoa'a Debater: A Bariaa of 
cnmiOeu DebitH. OuUlnDB at De~ 
and duHUomi ?6r Dlicuiiddni 



The Sunt* our Exampls. By 

SoIiBrser.^TravBU In tlia Free 
/ SdUtn or OdCtbI .^artcji : KlcaraRua. 

BehimtnelFemiiiiak (Kn.) — 

Author or Beleet Uautoin of Pari 
^Kal, "ifl otter Worki. ^ EStsd by 

I Dr. L. Bflluiiiti'a Hlitoir of 
OnKs, tma the EullHt T<iiiii to the 
nkli«ofOiii1nthby thsRiiinuis.ii.c. 
Ut, nulnly bned ann Blihup Thlil- 
•nll'i IvAati. r&M Biiuin: xiib 
Sitm new SmipluiuuUiTT cimpUrE on 
the ClvllludDii, ItsllglM, Ll&utunt, 
Hid Atta of th« Andanl Oretlu, ran- 
IrilraledlwC. H.Wawos.M.A. trin. 
CoU. Omiiti, 1 idH a Hap of Alheni and 
m WoKdmU de■^Tllla br G. Ddiuf. 



Scoffam (Dr.V-FroJDCtile Wea- I 

?5^j" ScomKB^'M.B. LoiiSiriilil 
FrorenorarChmitilTTin 11>a Aldtn- 

7iDH. I'MTBrD. WoodcuU, as. ad. ' 

Serivenoi'i Hlstor7 of the Iron 
Sir Edward Beanaid'a BaTTBlivs ' 

mvfiT or ceTUllu'lihmdB^iliDCiuib- I 

Hie Sermon In the HodilL ' 

Printri te-^C. WhiltinKham, UDifomlj 



AUV HERBERT 2«. 

OBRTRUDB U. 

The KARL'S DAUGHTER. .2a. 
T]ieliXPERIE.VCBafLlFE..ad. 

CLKVEHALL j., 

IVURS, artlieTwoConHiKsU. 
KATHARINE A8HTON .,..»». 
MAKGARUT PERCIVAL .,w. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..«.«. 



Beadinga for every Ssy in Lent i 



bo Xiutlitb CUurrJi. Pep. Sro, ti 



Bowdler'a Family BhslopeaTa: 



SbaiD'* Htw Brltiih Oaiettear, 

XT TDI»tlTUltalCll DlrtlDnBT)' of IbB 

Tvlibif oDnoiia DeBcHptiDoi Df about 
u'd Obtodt or Kol«. tbundid on ibi 

Short Wbiit ; itt Eiie, FrogrHi, 

and Liwt : With OtunmUoiii lo make 
^ "ISt *L»w>' of pfqMl.^tnsa'ii'^ 
BemiM, Cribbage, RukBamman. By 
MakiA. New Edllinn: with Prwrpti 

Binolair. — The Jonmer of Llfs. 
Bj Cnmno Sisctiu, Author ol 
TluBmvattfUft. Fiip.8rD.9i. 

Bir Soger De CotbtIbj. From 

WeuU En^ravlnK* froin l>eiilH]ik by F. 
Id moroan by Hnydny. 
Tlia Bketcbei ; Three Talei. By 

8iD.pri™i..'oiL 
, Smee*! Ssmenti of Ele«ti«- 



Siiiitli(8. T.) — The Frophudei 

bjMUia Uia prlndwl Reiulli at tlie 
3Km, e. A. Poal Svo. lOl. <U. 

Smitb (J.)— Tbe Tofan and 

§U[nrndi of St. Funl : Wllb Dfui-r- 
Lske, Mid tht Sbip> and Nirl^loD 
of Ihg AiMleiiU. ^ Jiins SiUTB, 



L 



Tba Bar. Sydney Smlth'a Mi«- 
trttaOoM to IlM'Sdiubnrgh asriow. 






'. Sydner Sm 

SkBtch«. of Moral 



Snow. —Two Teort' Cmiie off 

Tiimi ltd rvila, tbo f'alUnnd Iibndl, I 
FalngonlK. and in the River Plata : A > 



Bobert Bontliey'i Cempleta Foat- 



Ihe IdlB and CarTespoadeuea 

orthelataEtobertBnoihey. Eailtdhr 
M> Bon, Ihe Bur. G. C. Sodtui, kS. 
Wltb PortraiEt. Ao. e votB. pQHtbTO. 

BonOu^'i Doctor, oomplate In 

J. W. W.aiia, B.B. With Porltnlfe 
Vlgniilte, Bait, and ooloared PlHl£ 



Speneer.— ^Hsyi, Scieikti&o, Fo- 



ltB;icinted i-taiElly tr 



K MamoiT of the Aev. Sydney 
Smith. Ht Ilia Daaghler. Lidt Hoi- - _»_.., 

uim. With aMJuuin rrmn hii I Epancar. — The FnnDiplea of 
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NEW W0BK8 Airo NEW EDITIONS 



StephexL —Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. By tho Rl^ht Hon. 
Sir Jamks Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Stephen. -* Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography ; from The Edinburgh 
Review. By the Right Hon. Sir 
James Rtepheit, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Stonehenge.—The Dog in Health 

anu Dineofle : CoraprisinK the various 
Modes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Coursing, ShooUng, &c. : and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. By Stonehenge. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations. 

[/n tAe pre99. 

Stonehenge.— The Oreyhonnd: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breed* 
ing^Rearing, and Training Greyhounds 
for Public Running ; their Diseases and 
Treatment : Containing also Rules for 
the Management of Coursing Meetings, 
and for the Decision of Courses. By 
Stonehekge. With Frontispiece and 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Stow's Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nar}' for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Qovemesses. Tenth Edition; Plates 
aud Woodcuts. PoetSvo. 6s 

Strickland.—Lives of the Qneens 

of England. By Agnes Stbicklaitd. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
Her Mniesty. Embellisned with Por- 
traits of tvsry Queen, engraved from 
the most authentic sources. Complete 
in 8 vols, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Memoirs of the Life and Services 

of Rear- Admiral Sir William Symonds, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Edited by 
J. A. Shabp. 8vo. with Illustratious, 
price 21 8. 

Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesaitism 

in its Rudiments. By Isaac TAYiiOR. 
Post 8vo. Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor.-* Wesley and Method- 
ism. By Isaac Tatlok. Post 8vo. 
Portrait, lOs. 6d. 

Thacker's Courser's Annual Be- 

membrancer and Stud-Book : Being an 
Alphabetical Return of the Running at 
all Public Coursing Clubs in England, 
Ireland, aud Scotland, for the Season 
1857-8 ; with the Pedtgreea (as far as 
received) of the Dogs. By Robebt 
Abbam Welsh, Liverpool. 8vo. 21s. 

• ,• Puhlished annually in October. \ 



Bishop Thirlwall*8 History of 

Greece. Library Edition ; with Mmb. 
8 vols. 8vo. £8.— An Edition in 8 vols, 
fop. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOir CoBNET, Esq. Illustrated 
• with 77 fine Wood £ngra\'ings from 
Designs by Members of theEtohing 
Club. Square crown Svo. 2Lb. ck>tii j 
or S66. bound in morocco. 

Thomson (the Bev. Br.) — An 

Outline of the necessary Laws of 
Thought : A Treatise on Ptire and Ap- 
plied Logic. By William Thomson, 
D.D. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7b. Sd. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-HaU^ and 
Five per Cent., ftvm One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 to SSSDays, 
in a regular pn^n^ssion of single Dm ; 
with Interest at all the above Bines, 
from One to Twelve Months, and firam 
One to Ten Tears. Also, numerons 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
Discounts. New Edition. ISmo. 8s. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Yerbnm 

Sempitemum. By J. Taylob. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1698. 61mo. Is. 6d. 

Tighe and Bavis.— AnnaU of 

Windsor ; Being a History of the Castle - 
and Town : With SOTae account of Bton 
and Places adjacent. &r R. B. TieHB, 
Esq. ; aud J . E. Davts, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. With numerous lliustratiaiis. 
2 vols, royal Svo. £A. 4s. 

Tooke.— History of Prices, and 

of the State of the Circulation, duiing 
the Nine Years from 1848 to 1866 inein- 
slve. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke's Hintory. of Prieetf aud com- 
prising a copious Index to the whole 
work. By Thomas Tookb, F.B.8. 
and WiLLiAK Nbwmabch. 2 vols. 
8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Townsend.— Modem State Trials 

revised and illustrated with Sssajs 
and Notes. By W. C. Townssitd. Bso.. 
M.A., Q.C. 2vola.8vo.aOs. 

TroUope. — Barchester Towen: 

a Novel. By Anthowt Tboli.opb. 
New and cheaper Edition, oonqdiate in 
One Volume. Crown Svo. te. 

Trollope. — The Warden. By 

ANTHoinrTBOLLOPB. PostSvo.lOs.ed. 



Dm TMtbUbi'i Hbttaj: A Oot- 












uomnlcf loJln.ii^i.'u'CuUi'iiJi^Tii 



Sharea Turner*! Bacred EUtory 



BhBFon Turner's History efZng- 

Imd during (he Wdnlo Aemi Cam- 
nrifllnif the Rfllgna rnnu tb4 Normui 

YlS. *Tol..B.*o.B08. "'"' "°^ 

Sliaron Tnmer'i Eistor? of flis 

AnrichAixDiia.Ami thcF "" "'" """ 
la Eb HanDui Couqueal 



the ZodIikIf^ Collutlon taOe 
BriUnli HuHuin. Crinn Eva. yritb 
a mlound FlaUt, price 19i, ibXh. 

Dr. TTre's Dietionsry of Art*, 

HADUIhataten.indMlnws CcmMlninii 
« c1e«r. EiTviiltlon or their FrlnoiplH 
and Pnurnw. Fourth Ibimon. miuta 
enlnr^d. VHh nnirly 1,80D Wood- 

TTwin*. — Xsmoiz of ThomBi 
nwtM,R.j| ~ "■ 

UnloUa; 

S" 

Tan dsT Hoeren's EandtHMk of 



T dlBthiKiiiiiliDd 






ili^Siiy In Sie bnlvirrity of Cim- 
jiidn; with utdltlimiil ItsfenMou 
ri' tS" Aoihqr. t salt. avo. wlih U 
wwrmly.fot. I. rjiwrtrf»Ti«,S«i, 
■lid TolTII. rirMnitii, 90). 

Telue-^Hemoira of tlie Ooort, 



clia Qertnim ^y 
Ton Tempiky.— Kitla 
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WilsMi'. BryolQgiftBritanniMi: 
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Bt Ion Wun, A uUior dT the OMml 








S<ivtr,lu. ^ta.a.UM.iM. 
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W«ndBriiis. in tha Land of 
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Yonge.— A Rev Enfflish-Qnek 
















Tonge'B Vtw Latin GradM: 
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Wfctarton'i E««»r» on H«tnwa 
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WetnCar uvd Farkei'i Enojalo^ 
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Tongo's Bohool Edition of Ho- 
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rmre.-Himice, «llh oondH BdbIUIi 
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Ins. Vji,lil.,llng, Old Lighling Iliein- 










pZiSK; wi?h ttJ'SS^^f lh?lr 


ltrrh.±^Li&X:^-' 


















WllbnsMlyl.wW WoodniW. B>o, 6Ui. 


Tonatt— The Horw. By Wil- 








Weld. — VftOtttiona in IreUnd. 


liiun YonUl. With B TmtiK of 








S;."ri'X^.^'41'^.JS^<S:^- 


luir irad Co.'i Bdlion iboiild be oi- 








Wald.— A Vacation lonrintliB 








UolUd BUM Hia Cuwda. Bj' c. R. 


dered.) aio.IOi. 








WUD, BuTliter. FHlSio.lOa.ed, 










Wwt.^LMtnrM on tho Diwoiu 


Yonatt.— The Dog. By William 
Tmitt. A Niir Eilitlon; iritLi hubw- 
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lOM EngrBvluin, from DMlgia by W. 
Hu^ey. Bvo.flo. 








^'S.Si,Si';!,^f;S'o;„"i2!i''1?o''ifr 


Tonng.— The Christ of History ; 








Willioli'a Popular TbUm for 


An Anumeiit KToundi'd [n the Faila of 
Hii Lff« on Earth, KyJoHHYonis, 








IBcerlainliiB till) Valnt of Lifehold, 


LL.D. aonjliilKdiHon. Po.ta™.7>.M. 








Lcnwlinlil, Ulfl Cliorrh Prcniertjr. Re- 
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Toong.— The Hyttery ; or, Evil 
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Zumpt'E Orunmar of the Latin 
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Addition, ud CorrocUMM by ibe An- 
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